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WHAT COMES OUT OF ASPEAKER IS ONLY 
AS IMPRESSIVE AS WHAT GOES INTO IT: 


Most speaker companies 
try to impress you by 
describing the 
“incredible” sound 
that comes out of 
their speakers. 

At Pioneer, we 
think the best way to 
describe how good 
HPM speakers are is 
to tell you what went 
into them. 

Instead of a HPM 60 
conventional tweeter, you'll 
find HPM speakers have a 
unique supertweeter. In brief, 
it works ona 
thin piece 
of High 
Polymer 
The HPM Supertweeter Molecular 

speaker technology rises (HPM) film 

Sra that converts 
electrical impulses into sound 
waves without a magnet, 
voice coil, cone or dome. 

As a result, it can 
reproduce highs with an 
accuracy and definition that 
no conventional tweeter 
could possibly match. 

‘ve also created 
special mid-range driver 
cones that are light enough 
to give you sharp response, 
yet rigid enough not to 
distort. So you're assured 
of hearing a lot more 
















HPM 100 


music, and a lot less 
distortion. 
And while most woofers 


Ms 
msg HPM speakers 
are still made with the same 7 a -° sound 

* ‘yw great on 
Level controls that Tet you adjust the sound all of It. 

to your listening area. And this 


antiquated materials used in 
1945, ours are made 
with a special carbon 
fiber blend that's 
allowed us to decrease the 
weight of the cone, yet 
increase the strength needed 
for clarity. This, plus an 
oversized magnet and a 
long-throw 
voice coil let 
you hear even 


the deepest 
notes exactly 


the way the 
musicians 





ud You'll never hear 


a sound out of these die cast aluminum frames. 


©1978 US. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 85 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, N.J. 07074 








recorded them. 

Of course, we could go on 
and on about the fact that 
every HPM speaker 

element has a cast 
aluminum frame, instead 
of the flimsy stamped out 
metal kind. Or about our 
special compressed 
wood cabinets that have 
better acoustic 
properties than 
ordinary wood 
cabinets. 

It’s features like this 
that begin to explain why 
unlike speakers that sound 
great on only part of the music, 


virtue isn’t something you'll 
find in only our most expensive 
HPM speaker. It’s found in 
every HPM speaker. 

At this point, we suggest 
you take your favorite record 
into any Pioneer dealer and 
audition a pair of HPM 
speakers in person. 

If you think what went 
into them sounds impressive, 
wait till you hear what comes 
out of them. 


Y PIONEER’ 


We bring it back alive. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


oo frequencies from opera's Luciano Pa 
24) to rock ‘n’ roll’s The Who—subject of this 


story—is not too much to ask of a music editor. 


sponsibility for editing major stories on the mov- 
ies’ Kramer vs. Kramer (Dec. 3), television’s 
Mork (March 12), ballet’s Gelsey Kirkland (May 
1, 1978), and the job calls for Martha Duffy. As 
senior editor of TIME’s Cinema, Music, Dance, 
Show Business, Television and Theater sections 
for the past five years, she is in effect the mag- 
azine’s performing arts expert. 

Duffy, who was a TIME book reviewer for 
five years before taking on the cultural port- 
folio, grew up with a smattering of dance and 
piano lessons and a passion for the opera. 
“The Saturday-afternoon broadcast of the Met 
was the most important event of the week,” 
she recalls. Today Duffy keeps a stereo and 
stack of classical records in her Office. “I 


Chinese culture.” 
fewer, but there is no dearth of enthusiasm. In Shanghai, we 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAG AZINE 


she says. “Instruments are few, scores even 


watched a rehearsal of Swan Lake in a room so cold we could 


varotti (Sept. 
week's cover 
But add re- 





Senior Editor Martha Duffy 


see our breath. The dancers, however, took no notice of the 
chill. They were simply pleased to be performing.” 
The coverage and concertgoing for this week's story were es- 


sentially the work of Reporter-Researcher Ja- 
nice Castro and Contributor Jay Cocks. Castro, 
who had completed lengthy interviews with the 
four group members in November, rejoined them 
in Buffalo last week, shortly after eleven fans 
were trampled to death at a Who concert in Cin- 
cinnati. Cocks interviewed Lyricist and Guitar- 
ist Peter Townshend and wrote the story, which 
assesses the group's 15 turbulent years of trag- 
edy, transformation and continuing success. “I've 
been a Who fan forever.” he says. “Unlike many 
rock musicians, they are capable of discussing 
their music, its evolution and its objects with ex- 
traordinary candor and intelligence.” That in- 
telligence, as reflected in The Who's music and 
Cocks’ story, has also made a fan of TIME’s cul- 





also listen to country-and-western,’ 


* she says, 


“since editing a Merle Haggard cover five years ago.” 
Occasionally, and with great delight, Duffy ventures out to 
cover a music or dance story herself. Last March she accom- 
panied Seiji Ozawa and the Boston Symphony on their historic 


tour of China. 


“It was fascinating to see musicians there at- 


tempt to recover after the Gang of Four’s efforts to dismantle 
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Cover: The Who rock 
band has a 15-year 
history of musical tri- 
umph and personal 
tragedy—including, 
last week, the deaths 
of eleven of their fans 
ata concert. But there 
were still songs to sing 
and lessons to learn 
See Music 
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¢ Middle East. 
new questions about 
Saudi fears and Soviet 
ambitions. » Fresh 
hopes for a cease-fire 
in Zimbabwe Rhode- 
sia. » Hopeful elec- 
tion results in South 
Korea and Portugal 
>» The mayor of Nab- 
lus isan Arab hero, 
and Begin’s govern- 
ment faces new crises. 
>» Why was a Swiss 
spying on Austria? 


38 

Essay 

The West and the 
world of Islam resem- 
ble two different cen- 
turies veering toward 
each other. Must they 
collide? 


80 

Religion 

A Mormon matron is 
excommunicated 

>» NBC-TV embroiders 
the Nativity story 

> Iscaroling uncon- 
stitutional? 


ture editor, though the conversion came rela- 


tively late. Concedes Duffy: 


“Back when The Who was being 


launched, I was in line at the Metropolitan, trying to get tick- 
ets for Birgit Nilsson.” 
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Economy & Business: 
As oil supplies tighten, 
the White House looks 
al ways tocut energy 
use, perhaps witha 
50¢-per-gal. gas tax or 
rationing. » OPEC 
meets to raise crude 
prices. » Fallout from 
U.S.-Iranian financial 
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Medicine Cinema Education 


Did F.D.R. have can- 
cer? Probably, says a 
surgeon. » A teddy 
bear that calms ba- 
bies may be the sleep- 
er of the year 


83 

Sport 

Gambling interests 
allegedly gain access 
toa computer in a su- 
persecret nuclear 
weapons facility in 
New Mexico. 


The Electric Horse- 
man clippity-clops to 
success, but Star Trek 
gets lost in the stars 
and metaphysical 
nonsense 


84 

Theater 

Bent, starring Rich- 
ard Gere, is a nervy, 
risk-taking drama 
about homosexuals 
herded into Dachau 
by the Nazis 


Charges of mendacity 
and mismanagement 
rend the air in Chica- 
go as the city’s school 
system comes up 
short 


105 

Press 

When the Des Moines 
Register talks, lowans 
listen. » Hodding 
Carter fumbles. 

> Columnist Bob 
Greene: poster boy 


Cover: Illustration by Gary Panter; Lettering by Gerard f Huerta. 
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tran: The Tehran gov- 
ernment moves closer 
to ending the hos- 
tages’ ordeal, by trial 
or release, as Jimmy 

| Cae opens a new 

| diplomatic offensive 

| and Khomeini com- 
bats another crisis: re- 
volt by Azerbaijanis. 
See NATION 
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Law 

A new book on the 
Supreme Court por- 
trays the Justices as 
people who are not 
above feuding and 
horse trading 
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The twelve months 
of Christmas. 








Garhettune tells me I’m going to see it again tonight. 
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THE DIAMOND | 


Prices may « hanyge substantially due to differences in diamond quality and market conditions. A diamond is forever De Beers. 





Anniversaries are the traditional time to give a full or half circle of diamonds, called the Eternity Ring. The ring shown is available for about $3500 








Letters 


Man of the Year? 


To the Editors: 

The Ayatullah Khomeini, with his 
campaign of terror and death, may have 
captured Iran; however, John Paul II, 
with his mission of peace and compassion, 
has captured the world 

George S. Wilson 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


For TIME’s Man of the Year, I sug- 


gest a dual cover featuring Pope John Paul | 


Il and Ayatullah Khomeini. They have 


dramatically represented the forces for | 


good and evil in the world 
Richard Virden 
Washington, D.C. 


What will you do? What wil/ you do? 


As things stand now, how can you avoid 

naming the Ayatullah Khomeini Man of 
the Year? 

Jonathan Greenwald 

Westport, Conn 














You're not going to like this, but Pol 
Pot should be Man of the Year. There 


are many indications that it has been that | 


kind of year. I won't itemize; it would only 
depress us all 


William H. Davis | 


Seattle 


Why not choose a Woman of the Year 
instead? Britain’s Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher is my proposal 

Ilmar Lill 
Malmé, Sweden 


I ndminate Jane Fonda for Woman 
of the Year. Her cinematic tours de force 
Coming Home and The China Syndrome 
have firmly established her as America’s 
premier social critic, political activist 
and actress. 

Jon Nagy 
Eastsound, Wash 


For People of the Year, I would like 
to see nominated the Vietnamese boat 
people, the untouchables of the South Chi- 
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The best of the West. 
At the center of New York's West Side corporate complex. Steps from entertain- 
ment, Fifth Avenue shops, the Park, the works. A hotel with a great name for 
great reasons. Handsome rooms, decorator baths, electric shoe polishers, 


color TV with first-run movies, super service, suites with serving pantries, 
superior dining, surprise extras. Discover our West, and discover the best 


voews Warwick 


Sith Street and Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 « (212) 247-2700 
For reservations see your travel agent or call LRI, Inc. (Loews Representation International) in your area toll-free 














IMPROVE YOUR 
STATION IN LIFE. 


When it comes to great-sounding receivers, serious music lovers tune 
into AKAI. Not just for terrific value, but for superb, true-to-life sound 
and unsurpassed AKAI quality. See the new / 

write A 


I receivers today, or 


Al America, Ltd., RO. Box 6010, Compton, CA 90224 
t 


IN GNI 


rer heard it so good. 


(Shown actual size) 


AZTEC PENDANT 


The Sun god, Tonatiuh, in this miniature copy of the “Calendar 
Stone,” the most important artifact of the Aztec civilization. The orig- 
inal stone, 11 feet in diameter, is in the Museum of Anthropology in 
Mexico City. A simpler sun disk, the Sacrificial Stone, is reproduced 
on the reverse side. Specify either 24K gold finish or sterling silver 
electroplate. Order by mail or phone: XH-IOON $16.50, 
chain included ($1 shipping). Major credit cards. 
(N.Y., Conn. residents add sales tax.) 

Free with your order—6000 years of art in our 
full-color catalog of fine sculpture and jewelry 
replicas from museums and private collections 
around the world, or send $1. 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 


Dept. TF-9, RO. Box 7000, Greenwich, Conn. 06830 


or call, 1-800-243-4492 toll-free 


If not completely satisfied. return undamaged within four weeks for a full refund 











Letters 


na Sea—ignored by the ships, shoved 

away by the local authorities, forgotten 
by the world 

Nguyen-Thanh-Phuoc 

Houston 


Federal Reserve Chairman Paul 
Volcker. He took away not only the punch 
bowl but also the hors d'oeuvres. 

Jim Sheehan 
Pierson, lowa 





Iran’s Terrorism and Blackmail 
I have criticized many US. policies 
throughout the world, including Puerto 
Rico, but I'm against terrorism. Morally, 
I'm backing the U.S. 100% against the ter- 
rorist assault on the embassy’s personnel 
in Iran and the blackmail of the US 
[Nov. 26]. Nationalism is a good prin- 

ciple if expressed in a positive way 
José L. Concepcion 
Fajardo, P.R 


My sympathy goes to the hostages and 
to the Iranians who will suffer from prej- 
udice here. But the Iranians I pity the 
most are the ones who will realize too late 
that there is nothing they can do to get 
that tyrant Khomeini out of power 

Betina Pavri 
Rockwood, Pa 


This is not like Viet Nam. Just let 
one American shed one drop of blood and 
I will be the first one to invade Iran with 
rifle in hand! 

Michael Murphy 
Stratford, N.J 


The political booby prize of 1979 
should be shared by President Carter and 
Secretary Vance for giving a visa to the 
Shah of Iran, in spite of being warned by 
both the Iranians and some experts in the 
State Department that such action would 
greatly upset the present rulers of Iran 
The U.S. cannot afford to have a Pres- 
ident with such poor judgment. 

Lars C. Bratt 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Enough already about the so-called 
excesses of the Shah. Whatever he did 
pales in comparison with the barbarisms 
of Khomeini 

Daniel M. Kohler 
Alexandria, Va 


Despite attempts by other countries to 
rile our citizenry, Americans must make 
every effort to remain the beacon of liber- 
ty and justice in this repression-darkened 
world. Let us not sink to Iran’s level by 
persecuting all Iranians in the US. 

Thomas P. Dolan | 
Oneida, N.Y. 


The lives of the hostages are impor- 
tant and they should be rescued if pos- 


| sible. But their sacrifice may be, as it often 


has been, the price of empire. The pri- 
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A stapler 
copies. 


This new stapler can do things no stapler has ever done. 

It makes two-sided copies automatically, even from two-sided 
originals. 

It also feeds and cycles originals automatically, turning out crisp, 
clear copies at the rate of 45 per minute. Collates them into nice, neat 
sets, automatically. Then staples the sets, automatically. All this with the 
push of just a few little buttons. 

It’s the simplest way to put together whatever you put together. 

And when you talk to your local Xerox representative about the 
new Xerox 5600 Copier with finisher, you'll come to an equally simple 
conclusion. 

It’s one office stapler destined to become an office staple. 


XEROX 


Available in major U.S. cities outside of Chicago early 1980. XEROX®@ and 5600 are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 











The 12-year old scotch 
whose taste impresses people. 
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The Hammond Almanac is filled with a — 
| information on every ‘Subject under the 
sun. Sports, History, The Arts, Politics 
| and Weather. Plus hundreds of features 
you won't find in any other almanac 
|. The ° Hamme nd jAlma nac puts all the 


facts at the tip of your fingers 
The Hammond Almanac is the 
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most comprehensive, up-to-date, one 


volume encyclopedia. For quick and Million tacts 


ence it's a must at home. 


@asyr ’ 
| che 0h and at the office re Ef Is 
The Hammond Almanac. Nearly 
rything you need to know for forecasts 


¥- 
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Letters 


mary consideration is to visit upon Iran 
such a condign punishment that neither 
that country nor the rest of the world will 
forget the lesson in ten generations 
Peter H. Peel 
Reseda, Calif 


The one good thing about the Irani- 
an crisis is this: when Khomeini gets 
kicked out, the U.S. won't be blamed for 
putting him in power 

Rob Bates 
East Brunswick, N.J 


The way the Islamic world is accus- 
ing the US. of all the crimes and mis- 
deeds of the world, it will not be long be- 
fore it starts blaming the Americans for 
placing Khomeini in power in order to 
disintegrate Islam 

Sudhangeshu B. Karmakar 
Flushing, N.Y 


Good old Uncle Sam! It’s a relief to 
see this gentle giant flexing his muscles 
once in a while. By telling Iran to take 
its oil and shove it, Carter gained the re- 
spect and admiration of many Europeans, 
both for himself and his country 

George Symm 
Cramlington, England 


Il am impressed with all the demon- 
Strators in Iran. Doesn't anybody work 
there or go to school? 

Irene A. Bovie 
Barrington, R.1 


Economizing on Heartbeats 
If ex-Astronaut Neil Armstrong real- 
ly believed in his “theory” that each per- 
son has a finite number of heartbeats 
[Nov. 26], he would be out there exer- 
cising with the rest of us 
Since I took up jogging three years 
ago, my resting heart rate has fallen from 
72 beats per minute to an average of 55 
Even taking into account the rates while 
running and during recovery time, I cal- 
culate that my heart now beats an av- 
erage of 150,960 fewer times per week as 
a result of my running 
R. Griffith McDonald 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Passion for Don Giovanni 


It seems that Reviewer Christopher 
Porterfield went to the film Don Giovan- 
ni (Nov. 26] with a preconceived notion 
of how it should be played—with an em- 
phasis on the lighter side. This is, of 
course, a perfectly valid interpretation 
However, Joseph Losey chose to look at 
the dark side of Don Giovanni. You must 
remember that this work, with its terri- 
bly ambiguous juxtaposition of good and 
evil, is open to as many interpretations 
as there are productions 

When I read that Ruggero Raimon- 
dis Don Giovanni was passionless, |, as 
one of many whose bones turned to wa- 
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Replaces your standard telephone 
i, > transmitter. |! s 1 size and shape 
to the transmitter in your telephone Sir 
Now...a remarkable er ee ee 
out tne microphone and 


telephone mouthpiece won ine lacey taka Pormtanon ne 
transmitter that lets gal cide tee. NAG mien ans can 
your voice through hear better at your end 


Who needs The Happy Talker? You do 


loud and clear, but ’ there's noise in the room or area where yo 


do your telephoning. And remember, ever 


screens out unwanted > if you have more than one phone, you're not 


always in a quiet room when you receive a 
background sounds call, Hf TV's. appliances, chidren, office 

® and machinery r es .. even traffic out 
side the building — all make it difficul 
someone to understand you on the tele 
phone The Happy Talker ends th 
lets your words come through 
Is it reliable? The Happy T: 
Roanwell Corporation, one of the n 
leading electronics manufac > 
They've been supplying components t 
telephone compan and military head 
sets to our armed forces, for over 30 years 
Is it compatible with telephone com- 
pany equipment? Of course The Happy 
alker is built to rigid telephone company 
specifications. It's encased in high impact 
ABS, insuring trouble-free performance for 
years. Gold is used for internal electrica 
conduction, for continuing efficiency and 
to eliminate corrosion. There are no ad 
justments, nothing has to be “tuned 
It works instantly, and it will Keep on work 
Now you don't have to shut off the stereo or turn down the TV to make__ "9 llawiessly year after year 

’ t looks for all tne 

yourself understood on the telephone. You don't have to stop the Writ it wienrone seman er al ine 
dishwasher or go into another room when noisy children are being And it comes in the six most popular tele 


. ‘ . hone colors 

noisy children. And you don't have to shout over the clatter of typewrit- sie pct en 

j ; : . P 5 on oO e é y lalker 

ers, the banging of machinery, or the din of conversations in a busy models have the same ability to screen out 
: Wi ‘ background noise. The standard model 

office, or public place. The Happy Talker is a brilliantly engineered (T10) is $12.95" The Deluxe model (120) 

instrument — a complete microphone assembly that screens out back- costs more to manufacture, and sells for 

j 's j j $19.95° It has a stylish satin finish ring, and 
ground noise but lets your voice come through. It's inexpensive, and is packaged i & handsome tranenarari 
you Can install it yourself — even if you're all thumbs —in seconds. case. It makes an ideal gift 
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In crowded offices garage or workshop TV room or playroom 
How it works. Scientit Y 11s nottwng more than a series of waves. The standard telept 
tand what y e saying The telephone tra milter is ba ally tiapt 
nd converts them to electrical ¢ jy The Happy Talker is a special tra ter, ¢ 








These dealers will be glad to introduce you to The Happy Talker 


Crestview Copy Products 1515 N. Harvard St., Arlington Heights. IL 
General Tele-Communications 30 W. Washington St.. Chicago. II 
Lampley Electronics 425 Church St., Benton. IL 
Telephone Electronics Centers 503 N. La Salle St, Chicago. IL 
Ushman Communications 305 North 2nd St ngfield, IL 
Widmer, Inc. 3424N. University St., Peoria, Il 
Manufactured by Roanwell Corporation « 180 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 
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Imagine only $15:70 


for a motel room. 
What do you pay where you stay? 


Rooms at Susse Chalet Motor Lodges and Inns look 
like they should cost a lot more. But they don’t. 


For just $15.70 for one and $19.70 for a family of 
four* you get direct dial telephone, color television, air 
conditioning, carpeting and lots more. Plus, there’s 
always a swimming pool, emergency automobile service e 
and prompt, courteous check-in and check-out service. : 









Susse Chalet Motor Lodges and Inns are located 5S a 
throughout the Northeast, Midwest, Southeast and ee 
near Disney World in Florida. , 


FOR TROUBLE-FREE RESERVATIONS, CALL 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-258-1980. 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE CALL 1-800-$72-1880. 








*Inn prices are $3.00 higher Major credit cards accepted 






The Good Night Value 


For more information and a listing of all our locations, write: 
Chalet Susse International, Dept. TA-2, Progress Avenue, Nashua, NH 03060 








TsOF Controls and 


res 3 FM presets with Electronic % 
indigators. Has AC/Battery operation. 3” 
sour, Earphone and tapé output jacks. 
At touty’s lowest price! 
2 : 


Deluxe AM/FM “Touch-Tune”™ Portable Radio Model AL399 
$49.95 
AVAILABLE AT 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


QUAUITYIN EVERY DETAI, 











Letters 


| i 


ter watching his performance. knew the 
reviewer had to be a man 

Christiane Young 

Paris 


Would Shakespeare have approved of 
Olivier’s Hamlef? Would Mozart have 


liked Joseph Losey’s film version of Don | 


Giovanni? Who knows? Who cares? 
Our thoughts and feelings are no long- 
er those of the late 18th century or even 


the mid-20th. Like or dislike aside, Mo- | 


zart’s genius would have respected Losey 
for casting a new light, for revealing pos- 
sibilities not seen before and for giving 
fresh, internally consistent insights. It is 
the Loseys of this world who affirm the 
greatness of great works and assure their 
survival through the centuries. 


Robert and Anne Scholten | 


State College, Pa 


Chippewa Fishing 
If the state of Michigan objects to the 
Indians’ use of gill nets, as you say in “The 
Chippewas Want Their Rights” [Nov 
26), rather than trap nets, which do not 
harm the fish, let it buy each fishing In- 
dian a trap net. The state could afford 
the trap nets much better than the loss of 

its game fish 

Arlyn Miller 
Partridge, Kans 


Tecumseh’s Prediction 

Re the prediction of future activity 
along “Middle America’s Fault” [Nov 
19]: seismologists might take a lesson from 
the great Shawnee chief Tecumseh. He 
not only predicted the first New Madrid, 
Mo., earthquake (Dec. 11, 1812) several 
months in advance of the actual quake, 
but also used this prophecy as a sign to 
confederate the Indians against the 


Americans in the War of 1812 


Richard M. Helwig 
Defiance, Ohio 


A Low Blow at Pierce? 


I must protest Hugh Sidey’s shabby 
treatment of the unfortunate Franklin 
Pierce [Nov. 19]. His presidency was ad- 
mittedly undistinguished, but the attack 
on his Inaugural ceremonies was a low 
blow. Two months before his Inaugura- 
tion, President-elect Pierce and his wife 
were in a train wreck in which their elev- 
en-year-old son, their only surviving child, 
was killed before their eyes 

These circumstances, omitted from 
Mr. Sidey’s column, put into perspective 
the $322 Inaugural ceremony that his wife 
did not attend and the cancellation of the 


Inaugural Ball 


Lynette R. Overbey | 


Cincinnati 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing. Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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“| just bought a B-I-C changer for under $100 that sounds 
great, babies my records and lets me relax and enjoy them.” 


“| looked at single play machines 
But for my money, they don’t 
have real advantages over a 
good changer anymore. My 
new B-I-C has a straight tone 
arm, it's made in America, and 
it's the musical equal of any 
single play near its price. My 
dealer showed me that it’s actu 
ally simpler inside. With its two 
point record support and fully 
damped set-down, it handles 
records as gently as | can 
Maybe more so. And | can lister 
uninterrupted for hours. Son 
day I'll probably own one of 
B-I-C’s more expensive models 
But the one | bought is compact 
perfect for the system | have 
now—and for the performance 
| got, the price was fantastic 






In the Chicago area, 
compare the new Series Z 
Changer-Turntables at: 


Century Electronics 
Carpentersville, IL 


Echo Communications 
All Stores-WI 


McDade 
All Stores 


Musicraft 
All Stores 


Pacific Stereo 


Playback 
All Stores 


Port of Sound 
Mi WaUlKee WI 


Schaak Electronics 


Store 


Service Merchandise 


Team Electronics 


rd | 


Twentieth Century Elect. 


Series Z Changer-Turntables| Cassette Decks| SoundSpan Speaker System 


Shown, the new 20 Z Changer- Turntable. 








The Beam Box. 


For yourself, for your holiday gifts 


Save half on The Magazine 
Chicago Lives By... 

and you'll save half on 80 
entertainment events of 1980! 


Free bonus with every 10-month introductory or gift subscription to Chicago magazine: 
80 certificates to save half on music... on theatre. ..on movies 


Knowledgeable Chicagoans rely on Chicago magazine monthly for reliable insights on 
America’s most exciting city: insightful writing on what’s happening to Chicago—and 
why... comprehensive information on hundreds of events . . . no-holds-barred 
restaurant reporting. Each month tens of thousands of Chicago-area residents pay $1.75 
a copy at newsstands for the wealth of useful and entertaining reading in the 200 4 

pages of Chicago. 


Until January 15, you can order ten months of this great magazine for only $8.75 and 
receive—free—80 certificates that will save you half on pairs of tickets for worthwhile 
entertainment: Goodman Theatre, Chicago Symphony chamber-music concerts, The 
Body Politic, Allied Arts events, Marriott’s Lincolnshire Theatre, Fine Arts Quartet 
performances, Second City, NU’s Pick-Staiger concert series, Chicago Opera Theatre, 
Old Town School of Folk Music concerts, and many more. You'll also save half 

on pairs of money-saving memberships in the Chicago International Film Festival 

and other organizations. This is a remarkable opportunity to discover Chicago at an 
absurdly low cost. 


You'll receive a set of discount certificates for each 10-month subscription you order 
before January 15. On gift orders, we'll also send you a card for signing. Certificates will 
be mailed on receipt of payment or bank-card billing information. 


Use the postpaid card or call 236-6000 
Visa and Master Charge accepted 


i 1S0 MAGAZINE CHICAGO LIVES BY 


500 North Michigan Avenu », IL 60611 


Otter expires 1/15/80 or when 
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THE LOGICAL CHOICE OF LUXURY CARS. 
WE’VE HAD A 98 REGENCY BUILT FOR YOU. 


You could buy this car on looks alone. But don’t overlook price, room, mileage, 
range and total value. The beauty of 98 Regency is more than skin deep. 


Look at this car. Then look at everything it 
offers. You should not have to look any further. 

Remember: The boxed EPA estimates are 
for comparison to other cars. Your mileage 
and range depend on your speed, weather 
and trip length; your actual highway mile- 
age and range will probably be less than 
the highway estimates. Driving range esti- 
mates are obtained by multiplying the EPA 
and highway estimates by the standard fuel 


tank capacity rating of 25 gallons. Estimates 
lower in California. 

Oldsmobiles are equipped with GM-built 
engines produced 
byvarious divisions. ] 4 & 
See your dealer for 
details. 

You can buy or 
lease a 98 Regen- 
cy right now. i 
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CHERYL: Once | get going, | can talk about the 
Olympus OM-10 all day 

INTERVIEWER: So you're a real photography whiz. 

CHERYL: Absolutely, positively not. Sure I'm poised in 
front of the camera. But until the OM-10 
came along, | would fall apart behind it 
Now | get great shots, automatically 

INTERVIEWER: What do you like best about the 
Olympus OM-10? 

CHERYL: It’s uncomplicated. Easy to use. But it's not 
a toy; it’s put together solidly and doesn’t 
compromise itself 

INTERVIEWER: How easy is the OM-10? 

CHERYL; It’s fully automatic. | just look through the 
viewfinder and the little red dot tells me ev- 
erything | need to know. And If I’m shooting 
with a flash, my OM-10 actually blinks after 
the shot — to tell me if the exposure was okay. 

INTERVIEWER: What else? 

CHERYL: The OM-10 is part of a complete system. You 
can add almost anything. Personally, I'ma 
pushover for the winder that shoots off three 
frames-per-second. By the way, would you 
like to see some of my photographs now? 

INTERVIEWER: | thought you'd never ask. 

For information write Olympus, Woodbury, N.Y. 11797. 


PhotGma ph by David Deaht 
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WHAT KIND OF CAVIAR DO YOU EAT 
WHEN YOU DRINK THE WORLD'S FINEST VODKA? 


Many people consider caviar and This results in the clean, icy character that makes 
iced vodka one of the world's most lux- Finlandia an elegant experience in itself, On the rocks 
urious combinations. Especially when or straight from the freezer. 
the vodka is Finlandia? — Of course if you want to eat as well as you drink, 













Finlandia is like no other vodkain =f 
the world. The water used to make it, for 
instance, is naturally filtered through 


§  youcantsettle for just any caviar. Only a few are worthy 
“4 of Finlandia. And they are very expensive. 

But if you didnt want the finest, would you be serv- 
ing Finlandia Vodka in the first place? 
IMPORTED Acme 3 wens FINEST VODKA. 


LED HOM GRAIN 
IMPORTED BY THE 


mation in Finland. 





“INLAND! 


F PRODU NLAND 4 


20 pew mmm * 


™Mported in | hs Bott’ 
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BELUGA ne 
01800) oe “ Beh 9s 
The rarest and most OSETRA A 
expensive ofallcaviar ‘Ne This, the most prized he & " 
Just 14 ounces costs ; + 4% = ofall red caviar, has a < 
about $275.00. But its : “nutty flavor and LO] ROM 
pale, crystal gray SEVRUGA. firm texture that make This fresh salmon roe has an almost'crunchy" 
color and satiny Smaller grained and slightly sweeter _ it a favorite in Europe texture and is unavailable in this country 


texture make it the most _ than the Beluga. Though youll find and of connoisseurs So those who want the experience of the tiny 
memorable complement _ the price somewhat more palatableat — everywhere.About grains bursting in their mouths must pay the air 
to Finlandia Vodka. about $125.00 per 14 ounces $175.00 per 14 ounces fare from Scandinavia. Well worth the trip 





American Scene 








In Illinois: Cigars and Bottled History 


loomington, IIl., creates a bend in U.S. 

66, midway on the long, straight run 
across the dark prairie from St. Louis to 
Chicago. A traveler notices the sign 
POPULATION 41,500—and wonders 
why the place resonates slightly in the 
mind. Is this the Bloomington of the 


| movie Breaking Away? No, that Bloom- 





ington is in Indiana. Ah! Memory serves. 
This Bloomington is the place where Ad- 
lai Stevenson II grew up a renegade 
(i.e., a Democrat) and now lies buried 
with his ancestors, men of substance in 
the town since the very beginning; men 
who had urged a Republican circuit law- 
yer named Abraham Lincoln to run for 
President. 

The traveler, a Middle Westerner 
turned self-made Eastern snob, assumes 
nothing else interesting has ever hap- 
pened in Bloomington. The traveler is 
wrong. Bloomington, Ill., is the county 
seat of McLean County. If you are talk- 
ing corn and soybeans, McLean County 
is the capital of the world. If you are talk- 
ing heartland, you are standing on it: top- 
soil two, three, five feet deep, divided 
on the plot map into square-mile sec- 
tions still owned by descendants of Ger- 
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man and Scotch-Irish immigrants who 
cleared and settled their way across Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky and Indiana, out onto 
the prairie. If you are talking history in 
McLean County, you are talking about 
a place that has achieved its destiny, 
and now has time for a backward look. 
The traveler discovers the pathos of the 
conquest of the prairie sod, and romance 
in the development of hybrid corn by 
the Funk Brothers Seed Co 

Such stories are regional legacies, es- 
sential to understanding of time and 
place. All over the U.S. they now are be- 
ing reclaimed from attics, dusty files and 
the memories of the oldtimers by the phe- 
nomenal burgeoning of local historical 
societies 

Over the past 20 years or so, for ex- 
ample, the McLean County Historical So- 
ciety has been keeping an eye on an ob- 
ject in its care known as the McNulta 
time capsule. The McNulta in question, 
a Bloomington man, was a Civil War gen- 
eral in the 94th Illinois Volunteers. The 
time capsule was an etched glass bottle, 
seven inches high and sealed with a bro- 
ken stopper, containing several mysteri- 
ous thin packages wrapped in cloth. A 


a 





notification tucked into its base read 
“Souvenirs of the meeting of the Society 
of the Army of Tennessee. Held at Chi- 
cago November 1879. To be kept un- 
opened for 100 years.” 


cNulta went upstate to Chicago in 
1895, and died in 1900 at the age of 
62. In 1858 he had started moving west 
from New York City, working as a horse 
dealer and “race rider.” He sold tobacco 
in Bloomington, enlisted in the Army in 
1861 and made brigadier general in four 
years. But in 1874 he was defeated for re- 
election to the U.S. Congress by Adlai Ste- 
venson (Adlai Stevenson the first, people 
stress in McLean County, meaning the 
one who went on to become Vice Pres- 
ident under Grover Cleveland from 1893 
to 1897). McNulta read law, as was the go- 
getter’s custom, and almost certainly prof- 
ited by his duties as appointed receiver 
for an extraordinary number of bankrupt 
railroads. He was a man of his time and 
place, and he thought in terms of secur- 
ing the future 
The day that the McLean Historical 
Society chose to declare McNulta’s hun- 
dred years officially up was a sunny Sun- 


















day in November. The ceremony, ob- 
served at Bloomington’s Miller Park 
Pavilion, proved a great occasion. Civil 
War songs were played and sung. Uni- 
forms were displayed. Mrs. Emma Hoff- 
man, 96, was there. Her father George 
Ulmer served in McNulta’s regiment, and 
she remembers going to reunions and 
hearing her father sing When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home when he worked 
alone in the fields. Mrs. Kathryn McNul- 
ta, 94, the general’s daughter-in-law, flew 
in from Charleston, S.C. Her grandsons, 
Paul and Herbert Beich, arrived from 
Denver and joined their Bloomington 
brother Otto Beich II. “Everybody is wild 


with anxiety to know what it is all about,” 


said Mrs. McNulta. 

At last, the bottle was unsealed. Bar- 
bara Dunbar, director of the historical so- 
ciety, and Archivist Greg Koos used for- 
ceps to draw out the little mummies, 
wrapped in white linen and tied round 
and round with thread. General McNul- 
ta’s sense of history turned out to be touch- 
ingly immediate. He had left, so elabo- 
rately wrapped and labeled 

Two pictures of himself and one of 
his wife Laura. The menu and program 
for a lavish dinner the Tennessee Army 
veterans held at the Palmer House and 
the entire seating plan. An 1868 reunion 
ribbon, some handwritten notes, two 
pieces of wartime paper money. One 
memento to his future heirs was sealed 
with red wax and carefully labeled: “Ci- 


Kathryn McNulta, 94, holding the time capsule sealed by her father-in-law in 1879 


gar given to John McNulta by General 
U.S. Grant, November 14, 1879, must 
not be opened for 100 years and then 
smoked by some one of the descendants 


good service to his country.” As a final 
souvenir, McNulta had tucked inside his 
bottle a set of newspaper clippings which 
breathlessly detailed the “Grant boom,” 
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Warming: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





or by some soldier who has rendered | 


complete with Grant buttons and cheap 








| portraits, that struck Chicago during the 


popular former President's visit. The clip- 
pings described how the ladies wore their 
new diamonds and court trains to “bril- 
liant” receptions, and imaginative pick- | 
pockets plagued the crowds that swarmed 
to town to see the electric illuminations. 
Evidently McNulta agreed with the news- 
paper that said: “As the hours passed 
on, it became more and more evident 


18 mg. “tar”, 1.3 mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette, FTC Report May 1978. 
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Splash a jigger 
' of Bacardi light on 
rum over ice 4 PREPA p 
ina tall glass. DISTILLED cre OR 
Top with tonic BACA RDI % 
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; BACARDI 
Chae Classic greeting. 
)__ Shake or blend 

ay) juice of halfa 










4 ay ee |: 

jigger of ~ =“ lime or lemon 
Bacardi light eer =a ho Oe. ue and % tsp. sugar 
over ice in S354N . ss eS (or use prepared 


mix), with 1% oz. 
Bacardi light 
and crushed 
ice. Strain and 
serve in acock- 

Mz ny tail glass or on 

BACARDI Martini 

Ring out the old! Stir 5 or 6 Bas - the rocks. 

parts Bacardi light rum with 9 

one part dry vermouth and 

ice. Strain and serve straight 

up or on the rocks witha 

twist or an olive. 





lime or lemon 
wedge. Stir. 












BACARDI Pifia Colada 
Cheery! Shake or 
blend 1 oz. cream 
of coconut and 
2 oz. pineapple 
€ juice (or use pre- 





































pared mix), with 
: 1% oz. Bacardi 

PEG dark and crushed 

oe ice. Serve tall with 

mm opistuten spRErA € re ice and pineapple. 

y RDI 

SER CON UAN. ee oe BACARDI 
is Bo PROM t and Coke 
* Tis a reason to be 
—tien yh jolly. Splasha 






jigger of Bacardi 
dark over ice ina 
tall glass. Pour on 
the Coca-Cola. Stir. 
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forall. For ~ 
every quart || 
of eggnog, — 
stir in 42 oz. 












BACARDI and Ice 

Cheers! Toast and taste Bacardi 
a f __ dark rum for what it reaily is. Just 
ae pour 2 jiggers over ice. Sip. And 
smile! It tastes good mixed because 
it tastes good unmixed. 








BACARDL, rum. The mixable one. 


BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARD! & COMPANY LIMITED. “COCA-COLA” AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS WHICH IDENTIFY THE SAME PRODUCT OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
SEND FOR FREE DELUXE RECIPE BOOKLET. ©1978 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC.. 2100 BISCAYNE BLVD., MIAMI, FL, 33137, RUM 80 PROOF. 




















VIVITAR FLASH CLICKS 
WITH CANON OWNERS. 


with Nikon, Minolta, Pentax and Olympus owners too. 











Bove l-\"amer-(nal-¢-\or- (come lal -imr-lale mance) : It’s a zoom flash, too. It gives you the right ex- 
compact than ever before. And now a posure, automatically, even when you change from 
there’s a new easy to use Vivitar Q EWN ie (-2r- ale] (-Macole- Male) iunt- Um Com: Wi (-1(-10)810) (OM (-18- ae 





EVO) Colaar- 1d (om si(-1e1 (ce)al emi l-tla-) 2) (-1n0) Use an auto winder? There's a special set- 
specially designed for those new ting on the 2500 that will let you take flash 
cameras. The Vivitar 2500 flash. It has pictures at your auto winder’s pace...up to 
the features of other Vivitar full-system two frames a second when you're close to 
flash units, plus some new ideas, in a your subject. - 
fore)aayey-Vouemilelalani-i(¢]8) em) (1-1. @e(-1(¢ 1a See the 2500 flash system at a Vivitar 
dealer. Check out the price. You'll find another 
reason why CanonandotherfineSLRowners  ~ 
have helped make Vivitar the best-selling 
name in electronic 


a Vivitar — 


Best-selling name in lenses and flash. 
@®) Vivitar Corporation, 1630 Stewart Street, Santa Monica,CA 90406. & 
in Canada: Vivitar Canada Lid/Ltee » 1979 


The 2500 will help you take more excit- 
ing pictures. The head swivels 90° so you 
can bounce light from ceilings, reflectors, or 
walls...as we did with the little girl and her 
ifd(-lare dian (at-de)(eqcul¢om =lelelalelialenial-Rit-ianicelu) 
the wall on her left softened and diffused 
the light, eliminated harsh shadows, and 
still caught a very nervous duckling in J 


stop-action. Vivitar Corporatior 
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When you give Reader’s Digest books, you give 


entertainment, enjoyment, new skills, new understandings, 
and the pleasure of doing things by one’s self 


COMPLETE DO-IT-YOURSELF MANUAL A gold mine of 
tips, direction, and advice from experts on the tools and 
techniques for household improvements, maintenance 
and repairs, Hailed as the best in the field from coast to 
coast. 2,255 how-to photographs, illustrations, diagrams 
and charts. 10%” x 8%” $19.95 


FIX-IT-YOURSELF MANUAL. How to fix everything from 
appliances to zippers...more than 1,000 detailed how-to 
photographs and over 3,000 step-by-step drawings show 
exactly how to repair, clean and maintain anything and 
everything in and around the home. 10%” x 8%”. $19.95 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO GARDENING. Here is the 
ultimate manual for all gardeners. Over 3,500 illustra 
tions demonstrate everything you ever need to know 
about sowing seeds, planting and raising trees and 
shrubs, growing flowers and vegetables, indoor garden 
ing, greenhouses, pest and weed control, and much, 
much more. 91%” x 8%”. $19.95 


SUCCESS WITH HOUSE PLANTS. The most comprehen 
Sive book on house plants ever published, for beginners 
and experts alike. From buying, planting, feeding and 
pruning to grafting, forcing, propagating, repotting and 
displaying... here's all the information anyone could ever 
need to enjoy complete success with house plants. Over 
1,500 pictures, more than 750 in full color. 7%” x 10” 

$17.95 


At all bookstores RE READER’S DIGES 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO NEEDLEWORK. Embroidery 
needlepoint, knitting, appliqué, quilting, patchwork, 
crochet, rug-making, macramé, and lacework—with new 
methods, crystal-clear instructions, and more than 2,600 
never-miss-a-step photographs and drawings, this 
unique book brings all these skills to your fingertips. 9%” 
x 8h” $17.95 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO SEWING. The only book that shows 
the one best, most practical way to do every sewing job 
More than 2,000 drawings and photographs present 
clear, detailed, step-by-step, stitch-by-stitch instruction 
on everything sew-it-yourselfers need to know to sew for 
themselves, their family, their home. 10%” x 8%” 
$16.95 


STORY OF THE GREAT AMERICAN WEST. For the first time 
in one volume, the complete story of the taming of the 
frontier is brought to life with 958 illustrations, rare 
photographs, and specially prepared diagrams and maps 
8%" x 10%” $16.95 


JOY OF NATURE. A unique book the entire family will 
enjoy... a guide to observing and appreciating the 
secrets and surprises of the great outdoors. First it 
reveals the wonders to be found—and then explains how 
to discover them for yourself with 100 participation 
features. 625 spectacular illustrations, including more 
than 500 in full color, plus maps and diagrams. 8%” x 
10%” $16.95 


AMERICA’S FASCINATING INDIAN HERITAGE. The most 
honest and informative book ever published about the 
first Americans, this in-depth look at our national past 
reveals an incredible range of different peoples and 
different ways of life. 443 color photographs, 142 black & 
white photographs, 129 special illustrations and 29 
full-color paintings and maps. 8%" x 10%” $17.95 


THE WORLD'S LAST MYSTERIES. From Atlantis to Zim 
babwe, take a wondrous journey through time and space 
to look at riddles as yet unsolved. A lavishly illustrated 
book of revelations that will astonish, enlighten and 
entertain. 310 photographs, 24 maps in full color. 8%” x 
10's” $16.95 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL Never before in one volume 
has the rich heritage and profound natural beauty of 
America been so vividly and dramatically portrayed. 144 
full-color photographs plus a special 40-page travel 
guide. 84” x 10%” $16.95 


CREATIVE COOKING. The perfect cookbook for every 
kitchen is actually three cookbooks in one: a shoppers 
guide for getting the best for the money; 12 mini-cook 
books of monthly recipes featuring seasonal specialties; 
and a compendium of techniques and cooking secrets 
Over 600 color illustrations and photographs. 9%” x 
8h” $15.95 


DISTRIBUTED BY W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 10036 













Tinahas never 


had aTeddy Bear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 


Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 


For just $15 a month, you can 


help save a child like Tina. 


Through our “adoption” program 


you can help provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical atten- 
tion, school. And even a toy or two. 


But don’t wait. There are so many. 


And somewhere, right now, a child 


is dying from starvation and neglect. 


Leeeweweeeeeee== 


12 


Write to: Mrs, Jeanne Clarke Wood, ! 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box $381, i] 
Dept. TII2T, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


1 wish to “adopt” a boy O, girl O,in 
Asia,© Latin America, 0 Middle East, 

OAfrica, OUSA, 0 Greatest Need 

CO) I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 
Enclosed is my gift for a full yearO , the 
first month 0). Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture. 

OD I can't “adopt,” but will help $ ____ 

© Please send me further information 

© If for a group, please specify 


Church, Class, Club, School, Business, etc 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





city STATE ur 


U.S. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 


CHILDREN, INC. 
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~ American Scene 





that this was really to be Chicago's great- 
est day.” 

By 1879 the bitterness of the Civil 
War had been transformed, by memory 
and new fortunes, into an event which, 
in retrospect, conferred virtue and glory 
upon all (Union) participants. At the 
Palmer House dinner, the menu, appro- 
priately glorious, featured oysters, cham- 
pagne, prairie chicken, buffalo, shrimp 
salad, hardtack and cigars. At 10:45 the 
speeches began. General U.S. Grant, the 
guest of honor, had just returned from a 
world tour. He expressed a slightly be- 
fuddled surprise at being called upon to 
speak, and declared that Americans “are 
beginning to be regarded a little by oth- 
er powers as we, in our vanity, have here- 
tofore regarded ourselves.” Table-top 
fireworks, the Star-Spangled Banner, uni- 
versal shouts of approval followed Grant’s 
remarks. After the speeches and 15 toasts 
(the last one to “the babies, as they com- 
fort us in our sorrows, let us not forget 
them in our festivities”), a literary guest 
named Samuel Clemens responded: “We 
haven't all had the good fortune to be 
ladies; we haven't all been generals, or 
poets, or statesmen; but when the toast 
works down to the babies, we stand on 
common ground.” 


he history of McLean County during 

this century is mostly a story of 
dreams richly come true. The seed the 
Funk brothers developed yields 150 to 160 
bushels of corn an acre. The Funk Prai- 
rie Home, once center of a 25,000-acre 
farm, is now a museum, and the seed com- 
pany is a division of Ciba-Geigy. Land 
that McNulta bought for $150 an acre 
now hovers around $4,000 an acre, too 
much for anyone ever to start out farm- 
ing there now, but not a bad price for to- 





day’s farmer/investor to use as a tax | 


write-off. The Osage orange hedges, 
planted a hundred years ago against the 
chilling wind, are being torn out, because 
machinery these days needs more room 
just to turn around. The wind sweeps 
down, carrying off the topsoil, buffeting 
the farmer who can, thanks to progress, 
plant 300 acres in two days all alone with 
$100,000 worth of machinery. 

Mrs. Hoffman’s nephew Ulmer Beet- 
zel, now 61, and his wife Doris, 57, have 
lived for 26 years on the farm his grand- 
father worked after the Civil War. “It’s an 
industry now, not a life,” says Doris. “It's 
the life of Riley,” says Ulmer, correcting 
her. No livestock, no need for extra help, 


| the ticker tape running constantly at the 


Anchor co-operative grain elevator, 
bringing prices from the commodity ex- 
change up in Chicago. But only one of the 
Beetzel’s four children is a farmer 

The three Beich brothers obliged their 
great-grandfather McNulta, and smoked 
General Grant’s gift cigar. They found it 
mild and surprisingly fresh, but they 
didn’t smoke it too far down. General 
Grant was known for his habit of giving 
out exploding cigars. — Jane O'Reilly 











Empire’s EDR.9 
The Phono Cartridge 
Designed for Today’s 

Audiophile Recordings 





Direct-to-Disc and digital re- 
cording have added a fantastic new 
dimension to the listening experi- 
ence. Greater dynamic range, detail, 
stereo imaging, lower distortion and 
increased signal-to-noise ratio are 
just a few of the phrases used to de- 
scribe the advantages of these new 
technologies. 


In order to capture all the bene- 
fits of these recordings, you should 
have a phono cartridge specifically 
designed to reproduce every bit of 
information with utmost precision 
and clarity and the least amount of 
record wear. 


The Empire EDR.9 is that car- 
tridge. Although just recently intro- 
duced, it is already being hailed as 
a breakthrough by audiophiles, not 
only in the U.S., but in such foreign 
markets as Japan, Germany, Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland and 
Sweden. 


At $200, the EDR.9 is expensive, 
but then again, so are your records. 


For more detailed information 
and test reports, write to: 
Empire Scientific Corporation 
1055 Stewart Avenue 
Garden City, New York 11530 
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$159. Credit card size. Sensor Touch” 1071. Fast, reliable stand: ng cal- 
Entry Panel. 3-key memory. Liquid culator, $69.95 Mode! 1166: with display PERFECTLY 
Crystal Display (LCD). $19.95" 





and printer, $89.95 
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Every year, more and 


fel [eal fe} more Santas give Sharp Cal- 
culators. So don't be surprised 
if you find something perfect 
for everyone on your list. 
Sharp has scientific 
calculators for scientists. 
And scientists-to-be. Printing 





2168. 12-digit print/ display. 4-key mem- 208. Sharp features and quality, including : . 

ory. Item coumter. Add mode. $139.95: 8-digit LCD, Total Memory Key calculators with tapes—for 

Model 2158: print only, $99.95" Just $9.95" ple who want to keep their 
earch, And ultra slim ones 


for the fashionable set. Not to 
mention all the hard working, 
basic models we have for 
people in business. And kids 
in school. 

They all fit beautifully 
under the tree. Or make super 
stocking stuffers. The kinds of 
Christmas surprises that last 
for years. 

And since the elves in 
our workshop make 35 dif- 
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8150. Sensor Touch™ Entry Panel with 5100. World’s first direct formula entry scien- 





confirmation tone. Storage Computer.” tific calculator. 24-character alphanumeric ferent models—if you don’t see 
Memory Safe Guard.” LCD. $34.95" dot-matrix rolling writer LCD. $99.95" what you want here—it’s per- 
fectly correct to ask when you 
visit a Sharp 
dealer! 
TO MAKE CALCULATORS 
THIS ADVANCED 
YOU’VE GOT TO BE SHARP. 
8149 Thin Man Calculator with 4-key 503. A scientific calculator with trig, 
accessible memory, Automatic Power inverse trig, and log functions. Parenthe- 
Off.” LCD, $17.95" ses. LCD, 5000-hour battery life. $19.95.* 


*Suggested Retail Price Sharp Electronics Corp., 10 Keystone Place, Paramus, N.J. 07652 


New from OLYMPUS Optical Co., Lid. 


Newest Microcassette Pearicorder. 
Spb ded is smaller. 


Evenits price! 





We think a pocket tape recorder ought to really 
fit into a pocket. So we took all the performance 
features of Pearicorder, the state-of-the-art tape 
recorders, and built them into an even smaller 
unit, at a smaller price. 


Making things better and smalier is not new 
to us. We invented the Microcassette concept 
that records a full hour on a single tape. Then we 
created a micro-motor that minimized flutter and 
wow in spite of its size. And a tiny speaker with 
powerful, extended fidelity output. Plus miniatur- 
ized capstan drive, previously only on large, 
heavy recorders. It took the leader to accomplish 
all this, and house it in a unit 26% less bulky 
and 20% lighter than comparable competitors 
Hear the remarkable Pearicorder S202. Handie 
it, at your tape dealer. Today. 

And then marvel at its incredibly low cost 
Want more details? Write Olympus Corporation 
of America, 4 Nevada Drive, New Hyde Park, 
N.Y. 11042. 


Pearicorder S202 
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The Vantage Point 
Where great taste and 
low tar meet. 


Great taste once belonged 
only to high tar cigarettes. Not 
any more. The secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works together with our rich 
‘Flavor Impact'™ tobacco blend 
to deliver satisfying flavor in 
every puff. That's Vantage. Low 
tar with a uniquely satisfying 
taste. And that's the point. 


The spirit of Christmas present. 
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READY FOR A VIDEO 
CASSETTE RECORDER? 


NOBODY IS MORE READY 
FOR YOU THAN 
LP vel | \ife) @ 


CAMERA MODEL 8244 


MODEL 8222 MODEL 827! 


MAGNAVOX IS READY WITH EVERY 
CONCEIVABLE CASSETTE RECORDER 
AND CAMERA YOU COULD WANT. 

Record for up to 6 hours with our basic 
Video Cassette Recorder (Model 8222). It lets 
you watch one program and record another 
for viewing later on. Has a precise electronic 
timer that will turn the recorder on and off 
when you're away from home. A 3-digit tape 
counter lets you easily locate a particular tape 
section. 

Choose the TV shows you want to 
record up to one week in advance! That's 
just one of the amazing features of our deluxe 











Programmable Touchtune™ VCR (Model 8227). 


Record anywhere with Magnavox port- 
able systems. There's the basic portable VCR 
system (Model 8271). And the sophisticated 


Portable Programmable TouchTune VCR system 
(Model 8273). Just add our color video sound 
camera and you can tape over one continuous 
hour away from home. 

Record in thrilling color, with life-like 
sound, with our deluxe Color Video Sound 
Camera (Model 8244). It features a 5X zoom 
lens, power zoom, automatic iris, and built-in 
condenser mike. 

Magnavox is ready for you with many, 
many more models. Get the total picture at 
your Magnavox dealer. 
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WE MAKE STAYING HOME FUN. 
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rhe new 4.1 Liter Electra. 
areas Peat ane —_ 


radiional uxy car engine. 


The new 4.1 liter Electra. It is a The 1980 Electra. Talk to your 
rew and different kind of luxury dealer about buying or leasing one 
-ar. Lighter, more efficient, more = soon. We think you'll find it to be 
imely, more aerodynamic than last a giant step in the right direction. 


jear’s. In short, it is an Electra Remember: Compare the boxed 
righly adapted to life in this day estimates to the estimated MPG 
and age. of other cars. You may get 
Yet inside, it is as always, different mileage and range 

juiet, rich, spacious. With even depending on your speed, trip 
nore standard amenities than length and weather. Estimated 
9efore. In fact, Buick has such mileage and range will be less in 
-onfidence in the performance heavy city traffic. Your actual 
-apabilities of the 4.1 liter V-6, we highway mileage and range will 
Nave made air conditioning probably be less than the highway 
standard. estimates. Estimated driving range 

EPAEST ESE ESL DRIVING EST HWY based on EPA-estimated MPG 


rating and highway estimates. 
[17] 23 [425] 375 These range estimates are 

We believe very strongly in obtained by multiplying Electra’s 
this new engine, and in what it can fuel tank capacity of 25 gallons by 
do for the Electra and for you. the EPA and highway estimates. 


But for the more traditional Estimates lower in California. 
buyer, we also offer 5.7 liter V-8 The 4.1 liter V-6 is not 
diesel, and 5.7 liter V-8 gasoline available in California. 
engines as options. (Diesel engine Buicks are equipped with 
not available in California at time | GM-built engines supplied by 
of printing. See your dealer for various divisions. See your dealer 


availability.) for details. 
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To demonstrate that the hostages are in good health, Iranian militants released these photos of Americans exercising at the embassy 
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The Hostages in Danger 


Carter increases pressure against threat of spy trials 


or five long weeks they have been 
held under threat of death in the 
U.S. embassy in Tehran. Their 
arms have been bound, and they 
have been forbidden to speak to one an- 
other. Their captors have subjected them 
to intense questioning, and even threat- 
ened some of them at gunpoint. All the 
while, crowds of fanatical followers of the 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini 
have demonstrated outside the 
embassy walls 
Last week a climax to the 
hostages’ ordeal, by either their 
trial or release, seemed closer 
Iran's Foreign Minister Sadegh 
Ghotbzadeh told Western re- 
porters that “‘as soon as possi- 
ble” the government would an- 
nounce the hostages’ fate. Many 
will be released, he said, but an 
undisclosed number will be tried 
as spies. The trials will be con- 
ducted by the same revolution- 
ary tribunals that have sen- 
tenced some 630 Iranians to 
execution. Said Ghotbzadeh 
Those who can be proved not 
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to have consciously engaged in espionage 
will be freed.” Asked if any of the hos- 
tages convicted would be sentenced to 
death, Ghotbzadeh replied: “I hope we 
don't reach that point. But on the face of 
the earth, anything is possible.’ 

Whether Ghotbzadeh, and presum- 
ably the Ayatullah Khomeini, can pull 
the militant students holding the hostages 


The purported cable that supposedly named two CIA operatives 


into line with this pronouncement was not 
known for certain. Just who is in control 
of the situation in Tehran has never been 
clear. For the moment, the students de- 
fied the Foreign Minister, vowing in a 
statement: “We will release nobody, no- 
body at all.” But to calm fears in Wash- 
ington that the Americans were being 
mistreated, the students did release pho- 
tos of healthy hostages exercis- 
. ing on the embassy grounds 
: In any event, Washington 
took Ghotbzadeh’s announce- 
ment of the trials with the ut 
most seriousness. “Outrageous 
declared State Department 
Spokesman Walter Ramsay 
They had no business taking 
them hostage and they have no 
business putting them on trial 
At the White House, Press Sec- 
retary Jody Powell repeated 
President Carter's warning that 
the U.S. might resort to “other 
remedies”’—meaning military 
action—if the captives were 
harmed 
The threat of imminent tri- 





als capped a week in which the Carter Ad- 
ministration waged a fierce campaign to 
focus the world’s attention on the hos- 
tages, hoping that this might help to en- 
sure their safety. Explained a top Admin- 
istration official: “We are trying to say, 
‘Look, world, nobody has seen the hos- 
tages. We don’t know what is happening 
to them.’ Vice President Walter Mon- 
dale complained that “even prisoners of 
war are guaranteed certain standards of 
human treatment, but these standards are 
being dragged in the dirt.” Rosalynn Car- 
ter voiced the same refrain in campaign 
appearances for her husband in Wash- 
ington, New York City and Jackson, 
Miss., calling the captives “hostages of a 
mob and a government that have become 
one and the same.” Secretary of State Cy- 
rus Vance demanded that Iran permit 
neutral doctors to examine the hostages 
Ghotbzadeh did relent a bit on this point, 
saying that the government had decided 
to allow some foreign journalists to visit 
the Americans. 

Meanwhile, Carter opened a new and 
even more aggressive diplomatic offensive 
to end the stalemate, and for a time there 
were signs that events might finally be 
shifting in favor of the US. in at least 
two ways 
> In the United Nations, representatives 
of Communist and Third World coun- 
tries, as well as traditional U‘S. allies in 
Europe, denounced Iran for holding the 
hostages and demanded their “release 
immediately.” The unanimous 15-0 vote 
in the U.N. Security Council was a rare 
show of support for the U.S. The Kho- 
meini government's initial response was 
unexpectedly positive. After discussing 
the resolution with the Ayatullah, Gho- 
tbzadeh complained that it did not deal 
with Iran’s demand for the return of the 
exiled Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 
but nonetheless represented “a step for- 
ward,” U.N. Secretary-General Kurt 
| Waldheim thereupon began private ne- 





Carter in the East Room, formally declaring his candidacy for re-election 
“The overriding fact is that 50 Americans have been thrust into agony and danger 


gotiations to carry out the U.N. request 
> In Iran’s northwestern city of Tabriz 
(pop. I million), tens of thousands of Az- 
erbaijani Turks, the country’s largest eth- 
nic minority, revolted against Khomeini’s 
rule shortly after a referendum had made 
him a virtual dictator for life. The rebels 
are followers of Ayatullah Kazem Shar- 
ietmadari, who is both Khomeini’s lead- 
ing religious rival and Iran’s foremost 
Muslim moderate. They demanded au- 
tonomy for Azerbaijan 

This upheaval contributed to a sense 
in Washington that time might after all 
be on the Administration’s side, that Iran 


was sinking gradually into chaos and that 
Khomeini might be more willing to lis- 
ten to the President's basic message: Let’s 
make a deal. The Administration, how- 
ever, carefully avoided raising public ex- 
pectations that a settlement was in sight 
Said a high State Department aide: “I am 
more optimistic this week than last, but 
only by 5% 

One reason for the caution was that 
US. installations and personnel remain 
vulnerable to mob attack, as was dem- 
onstrated so visibly once again last week 
in Libya, Spurred on by pro-Khomeini 
slogans from sound trucks, 2,000 demon- 


Ayatullah Khomeini in solemn conversation with Ayatullah Sharietmadari at his house in the holy city of Qum in Iran 
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Islamic Revolutionary Guards in front of the U.S. embassy in Tehran 


strators stormed the U.S. embassy in Trip- 
oli. While all 15 Americans escaped 
through a side exit, the crowd set fires 
that heavily damaged the embassy’s first 
floor. The U.S. has rejected Libya's apol- 
ogy as inadequate, and suspended embas- 
sy operations—a step just short of break- 
ing diplomatic relations. The State 
Department complained that the Libyan 
government had ignored repeated Amer- 
ican requests for extra guards (only one 
was assigned to the embassy) 


till, the events at the U.N. and in 
Iran seemed to offer the US. an 
opening, and Carter tried to take 
advantage of it. Soon afler the 
U.N. vote on Tuesday, he met at the 
White House with his national security 
advisers to outline ways of increasing the 
diplomatic pressure on Tehran 
Just what he has in mind remained a 
tightly kept secret, but the strategy could 
include such moves as a formal econom- 
ic embargo on various shipments to and 
from Iran. Such a step, applied by the 
US. and its allies or possibly by the U_N., 
would demonstrate to Iran that it is re- 
garded as an outcast by most of the world 
Some of the measures could be escalated 
as the situation demanded 
Does the U.S. really have support 
from its European allies for strong eco- 
nomic action against Iran? Europe de- 
pends far more on Iranian oil than the 
US. does. Under Secretary of State Rich- 
ard Cooper and Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Anthony Solomon led a dele- 
gation of six high State and Treasury De- 
partment officials on a whirlwind tour last 
week of London, Paris, Bonn, Berne and 
Rome. The Europeans disclosed few de- 
tails of the talks but indicated that the 
U.S. was soliciting their support for co- 
ordinated economic retaliation against 
Tehran. Said a high West German offi- 
cial: “Washington is seeking our cooper- 
ation, and we cannot let the cat out of 
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the bag.” He added that Bonn was “gen- 
erally receptive” to the U.S. proposals 

This week Vance was to travel much 
the same route to plead with heads of gov- 
ernment for support of U.S. efforts to free 
the hostages. He will wind up his trip at 
a previously scheduled NATO meeting in 
Brussels, where the Iran crisis will receive 
another airing. Said a US. official: “The 
Europeans have told us not to do any- 
thing rash. We are now going to ask them 
to help us not do anything rash”—mean- 
ing military action, which Carter is still 
ruling out for the time being 

Many U-SS. officials thought the U.S 
should put much more pressure on the So- 
viet Union to stop playing a duplicitous 
role in the Iran crisis. Moscow supported 
the U.N. Security Council resolution call- 
ing for the hostages’ release. But then the 
Communist Party newspaper Pravda, 
which reflects Kremlin policy, denounced 








the US. for intensifying the crisis. U.S. of- 
ficials regarded the attack as part of a So- 
viet effort to take advantage of the situ- 
ation and extend Soviet influence to the 
Arabian Sea (see WORLD). But the Ad- 
ministration’s main concern was that the 
Soviet policy would give the Iranian rad- 
icals a false sense that the international 
community was not united behind the 
US. on the hostages issue 


n the midst of this gravest internation- 

al crisis of his presidency, Jimmy Car- 

ter went through with his long sched- 

uled formal announcement of his 
candidacy for re-election. It would nor- 
mally have been a gala occasion—there 
were a dozen fund-raising dinners, includ- 
ing ones in Atlanta, Austin, Chicago, New 
York and Washington. The President 
canceled his plans to appear at five of 
them, and sent Vice President Walter 
Mondale, Rosalynn Carter and Admin- 
istration officials to represent him 

His announcement itself was a mut- 
ed, nine-minute affair, staged before rel- 
atives, Cabinet members and staff work- 
ers in the White House East Room. “I 
have made some mistakes and I have 
learned from them,” he said. “I carry 
some scars and I carry them with pride 
Then he returned to the issue that pre- 
occupied the nation: “The overriding fact 
is that 50 of our fellow Americans have 
been unjustifiably thrust into agony and 
danger 

The Iran crisis has brought Carter's 
involvement in the campaign to a total 
halt. Except for weekends at Camp Da- 
vid, he has not been outside the Wash- 
ington area since Nov. 4, and only half a 
dozen times has he even emerged from 
the White House. But although he has 
canceled five political trips and done no 
personal fund raising at all during the cri- 
sis, it has proved an enormous help to his 
re-election chances. Not only have Amer- 


The U.N. Security Council voting to call for the hostages’ release 
A rare show of support for the U.S. and a positive response in Iran 
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Ghotbzadeh discussing the crisis in Tehran 


icans instinctively rallied behind the Pres- 
ident at a time of national emergency, but 
almost all of them credit him with skill- 
ful handling of the crisis. After months 
of floundering and indecision, Carter has 
appeared both prudent and dynamic—in 
short, a leader. Polls that showed him 
trailing Senator Edward M. Kennedy by 
2 to 1 just two months ago have changed 
dramatically. The ABC News-—Harris poll 
last week showed him within four points 
of Kennedy among Democrats, and when 
independents were included, the poll ac- 
tually showed him ahead 

Kennedy himself helped that process 


substantially last week by blurting out to | 


a TV interviewer the charge that the ex- 
iled Shah was one of the most violent dic- 
tators in history. Not only was the ac- 
cusation absurdly exaggerated in itself, 
but it was quite predictably hailed in Teh- 
ran as evidence of a split in American de- 
termination not to surrender the Shah for 
the hostages. For that poor judgment, 
Kennedy was roundly rebuked by the Ad- 
ministration, numerous political leaders 
and the press. 


gain and again during the week, 
Carter declared angrily that the is- 

sue for the U.S. was not the Shah 

but release of the hostages. Said 

the President during a meeting with sev- 
eral hundred State Department employ- 
ees: “I am not interested in whether the 
Shah was a good or bad leader. I am not 
interested in debates over the history of 
Iran. I do not want to confuse the issue 
by bringing such debates into this situ- 
ation. It only delays the day when we will 
see the American hostages come home.” 
While trying to free the hostages, the 
Administration continued canvassing the 
world in search of a haven for the Shah. 
So far, South Africa, the Bahamas and 
Panama have been ruled out. Fruitless 
pleas have reportedly been made to Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and Argentina. Cairo is 
publicly willing to admit him, but both 
the U.S. and the Shah fear that his pres- 
ence in Egypt might cause too many prob- 
lems for his old friend Anwar Sadat. Said 


a White House adviser about the Shah 
“We've got to send him some place where 
he is not going to topple the government.” 
If all else fails, the Administration may 
have to let the Shah stay in the U.S.* 
While the US. tried to find a refuge 
for him, the convalescent Shah remained 
in seclusion at Lackland Air Force Base, 
ten miles west of San Antonio. The base 
was closed to reporters, and its gates were 
patrolled by military police. The Shah 
spent his time reading, playing chess and 
talking over the phone with his children 
and friends. From time to time, he 


| emerged from his two-bedroom suite into 

















the balmy 70° weather to watch his wife 
play tennis. He went strolling over the 
base’s golf course with a favorite dog, a 
great Dane that he had kept at the fam- 
ily’s New York apartment while he was 
undergoing medical treatment 

Armed guards accompany the Shah 
wherever he goes. Last week in Paris, his 
nephew Shahriar Mustapha Chafik, 34 


*US. officials were still complaining last week that 
they had been doublecrossed by the Mexican gov- 
ernment, which on Nov. 28 assured Washington that 
it would make the Shah welcome and then on the fol 
lowing day changed its mind. The Mexicans ap 
parently feared that admitting the Shah would be 
regarded as a sign of weakness by the Third World 





The Shah's temporary haven in Texas; above: talking with ABC's Barbara Walters 





| was shot to death by an assassin on or- 
ders of the Ayatullah Sadegh Khalkhali, 
head of Iran’s Islamic revolutionary tri- 
bunal. Vowed he: “This will continue until 
all these dirty pawns of the decadent sys- 
tem have been purged.” 

In Tehran the Shah’s bearded succes- 
sor was trying to solidify his power with 
an ironfisted election strategy. First, he 
delayed distributing the final version of 
his 175-article Islamic constitution until 





14 days before the referendum, which lim- | 


ited the opportunity for Iranians to de- 
bate its merits. At several polling places 
in Tehran, reporters for the state-owned 


TV station found that nine out of ten peo- | 


ple had not read the document. But they 
knew how to vote. Day after day, Kho- 
meini had warned that for Iranians not 
to back the charter “would be a sacrilege 
to the blood shed by the martyrs.” Dur- 
ing the two days of voting, Khomeini sta- 
tioned mullahs and armed revolutionary 
guards at the polling places, ostensibly to 
keep order. But they were also able to 
keep a close watch on the open voting 
The ballots had two tabs: red slips for no 
votes and green ones, the color of Islam, 
| for yes votes 


he outcome was predictably over- 
whelming approval for Kho- 
meini’s constitution. Almost all of 
his opponents, including non-Per- 
sian ethnic minorities and most moder- 
ates and leftists, boycotted the referen- 
dum. With about half the returns 
recorded, the government claimed that 
the constitution had been backed by 
10,650,911 to 65,754—i.e., 99%. Rigged 
as the election may have seemed to West- 
erners, Interior Minister Ali Akbar Hash- 
emi Rafsanjani declared it a “turning 
point in Iranian history, the juncture at 
which Iran becomes an Islamic republic 
in fact as well as in theory.” 
But Khomeini’s control was far from 
complete, even over his followers on the 
governing Revolutionary Council. The 











“We ve got to send him some place where he is not going to topple the government.’ 
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majority faction on the 15- 
man council was led by 
Ghotbzadeh, who appar- 
ently agrees with the Aya- 
tullah that at least some 
hostages should be held un- 
til the U.S. turns over the 
Shah. But Ghotbzadeh’s 
predecessor, Abol Hassan 
Bani-sadr, who was ousted 
as Foreign Minister two 
weeks ago because he 
seemed too willing to nego- 
tiate with the US., kept 
up a drum roll of criticism 
of Ghotbzadeh’s hard-line 
policies. The pair clashed 
repeatedly during the coun- 


to an intimate, Khomeini 
had to intervene personally and order one 
or the other to calm down. 

Neither one is exactly a moderate, but 
Bani-sadr, who is still Iran’s Economic 
and Finance Minister, is regarded as more 
flexible. In an interview with TIME Mid- 
dle East Bureau Chief Bruce van Voorst, 
Bani-sadr said that Ghotbzadeh’s funda- 
mental mistake is keeping the hostages 
at the center of the crisis. Instead, said 
Bani-sadr, he should try to shift the 
world’s attention to “the complicity of 
the U.S. Government, through its support 
of the Shah, in all the corruption, re- 
pression, torture and massacres that our 
nation has suffered in the past three 
decades.” 








said Bani-sadr, he would not have boy- 

cotted the U.N. Security Council de- 

bate but would have shown up with a 
pile of documents to make Iran's case 
against the US. and the Shah. Said he: 
“My idea was to open the file of the Shah’s 
regime to the inspection of the whole 
world as a documented case of the con- 
sequences of American domination.” 

During the interview, Bani-sadr pro- 
vided some revealing glimpses into 
Iranian leaders’ misconceptions about 
Americans. He insisted that by exposing 
the “entire network of corrupt dealings 
and ties between the Shah and U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials,” he might have caused 
Americans to turn on the Carter Admin- 
istration. Said he: “It is only this policy 
that can persuade Americans to push for 
a different regime.” He claimed that the 
Administration was playing a cynical 
game with the lives of the hostages. Said 
he: “I don’t think that the Americans are 
concerned very much about the fate of 
the hostages. They have seized this op- 
portunity to isolate our revolution. If they 
achieve this objective at the expense of 
the hostages, they will have paid, from 
their viewpoint, a bargain price.” 

To buttress their claims that the em- 
bassy was a “nest of spies,” the students 
released a copy of a purported cable to 
the State Department. It indicated that a 


I. he had remained Foreign Minister, 
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cil’s secret sessions in Teh- Azerbaijani Turks guarding the gates to the TV station in Tabriz 
ran. Three times, according Khomeini’s officials fled afier being warned, “You return, you die.” 


William Daugherty and a Malcolm Kalp, 
who the militants claimed were among 
the hostages, were CIA officers. The doc- 
ument also implied that there were two 
other CIA operatives on the embassy staff 
who were not named. In addition, the stu- 
dents displayed a faked Belgian passport 
and detailed instructions on how it was 
to be used with a set of forged immigra- 
tion stamps to give the appearance that 
the passport bearer had gone in and out 
of Iran. The militants said the faked pass- 
port belonged to a hostage named Thom- 
as Ahern Jr., who they said was the em- 
bassy’s narcotics-control officer. 

The existence of CIA officers in the 
embassy would be no surprise. Indeed, in- 
telligence experts were puzzled that the 


Security Lapse? 





\ =US. apparently had so few. 
The Soviet embassy in Teh- 
ran has a far larger com- 
_ plement of KGB operatives. 

The US. reduced its CIA 
staff in Tehran after the rev- 
olution to lessen the chanc- 
™ es of antagonizing the new 
government. In any event, 
the accepted practice is to 
expel foreign diplomats sus- 
pected of being spies, not 
put them on trial. 

With the referendum 
behind him, the next step 
for Khomeini was to name 
the members of his new 
i government. But this pro- 
cess was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the revolt of the 
Azerbaijani Turks, who fol- 
low the leadership of Iran’s second most 
powerful ayatullah, Sharietmadari. They 
number about 13 million out of Iran’s to- 
tal population of 35 million, and have long 
sought autonomy. When Sharietmadari 
expressed mild reservations about the new 
constitution—he wanted some checks on 


Khomeini’s power—and said that he | 
would boycott the pélls, most of his fol- | 


lowers in Azerbaijafi followed suit. 

Two days aftér the referendum, trou- 
ble broke out in Qum, where Khomeini, 
Sharietmadari and most of Iran's top Shi- 
‘ite leaders live. Several hundred Kho- 
meini supporters gathered in the bazaar, 
shouting slogans against Sharietmadari, 
and then marched on his house. Among 
them were young men in black shirts, 


hen gloating Iranian students brandished a document purporting to show 


that two of their American 


are spies for the CIA, one 


hostages 
question arose: How could such a document be discovered? Prudent 





perplexing 
security procedures decree that “sensitive” cables 1) should not contain the real 
names of clandestine operatives; 2) should not be duplicated; 3) should be among 
the first documents to be destroyed in the event of an attack on 
the embassy. 

In Tehran, none of these procedures seems to have been carried out. Secu- 
rity may simply have become lax, one well-informed observer charges, and top- 
secret cables may have been widely distributed among the embassy staff. Says 
an intelligence expert: “The problem is that everyone squirrels away in his of- 
fice some of the stuff they invariably have to have on a day-to-day basis. As 


long as a project is active, the tendency is to keep a copy for yourself.” 
When the takeover of the embassy began, embassy employees may not 


have moved quickly enough to destroy sensitive files. The locked filing cabinets 
were designed to withstand only a ten-minute attempt at forced entry or 20 min- 
utes of lock picking. By the time the documents were released, the invaders had 
had three weeks to work on the locks. Says a former CIA man of the Tehran em- 
ployees: “They got caught with their pants down.” 

Such sloppiness has angered Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, who has or- 
dered U.S. embassies to use more care in safeguarding their secret files. One mea- 
sure that has been largely abandoned is the dependence on thermite grenades 
for quick incineration of secret documents. U.S. outposts are now instructed to 
rely on shredding machines. But no matter what technology is chosen, the vig- 
ilance of those handling it is the real key to protecting U.S. secrets. Observes an 
old embassy hand: “Vance’s new rules will last until people forget about them.” 
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beating themselves with chain flails—the 
traditional Shi'ite expression of penitence. 
They clashed with a group of Azerbaijanis 
who had made a pilgrimage to Qum to 
see Sharietmadari. Pro-Khomeini guards 
fired into the air and used tear gas to dis- 
perse the crowd. Later, an unidentified 
sniper killed one man guarding Shariet- 
madari’s house. Subsequently, an Iranian 
soldier was killed and nine people injured. 

The shootings prompted a march by 
30,000 Sharietmadari followers in Tabriz, 
the capital of Azerbaijan province, and 
the march quickly turned into a full-scale 
revolt. The insurgents seized control of 
government buildings, the governor's 
mansion and the local headquarters of the 
national radio and television station. They 
sent Khomeini’s officials fleeing with the 
admonition: “You return, you die!” The 
rebels were joined by local units of the Ira- 
nian army and air force and the police, 
in both Tabriz and the nearby towns in 
the rugged mountains of the western part 
of Iran, near the borders of Turkey and 
Iraq. From Qum, Sharietmadari appealed 
to his supporters to remain peaceful. He 
pointedly did not criticize their revolt, but 
he did rule out secession. Said he: “We 
want to establish the framework for giv- 
ing full liberty [meaning self-rule] to Az- 
erbaijan, but it is part of Iran.” 


homeini also reacted cautiously, 

pleading that Iranians cease fight- 

ing among themselves and con- 

centrate “on the confrontation 
with the U.S.” But he acted quickly to 
forestall trouble in the province of Kur- 
distan, to the south of Azerbaijan. The 
4 million Kurds, who revolted unsuc- 
cessfully against Tehran’s rule last sum- 
mer, had boycotted the referendum too. 
Late last week Khomeini’s revolutionary 
guards that were supposed to pull out of 
Kurdistan stayed on. The Ayatullah also 
faces potential trouble among Iran’s oth- 
er minorities, particularly the Baluchi 
tribesmen in the southeast, Turkomans 
in the northeast and the Arabs in the 
southwest. 

Another problem facing Khomeini is 
the declining state of the Iranian econ- 
omy. Nationalization of banks, insurance 
companies and large industrial firms has 
caused virtual chaos. About a third of the 
country’s work force is unemployed, and 
inflation is running at 40%. Nonetheless, 
support remains strong for Khomeini and 
the principles of Iran’s Islamic revolution. 

In the U.S. there has evolved a sim- 
ilarly firm nationwide determination 
—that the hostages must be freed. Some 
Administration officials see not just dead- 
lock and frustration in the events of the 
past weeks, but an opportunity too. They 
interpret the national mood as marking 
the end of the Viet Nam decade of doubt 
about America and its role. They fore- 
cast a substantial increase in the US. 
armed forces and a willingness to make 
it plain that these forces would be used 
to defend America’s just interests. a 
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Thrown Out Like a Dead Mouse 


The Shah's new memoirs feature bitter accusations 


While he was in exile in 

Mexico last summer, the 

Shah of Iran produced a 

280-page book describing 

the events that led to his 

overthrow. He was and is 

defiant in his insistence that 

events—and the U.S.—conspired against 

him. He was deposed, he feels, for doing 

the right thing. Last week, with the Shah 

sequestered in a Texas military hospital, 

his Reply to History* began appearing in 
the London weekly magazine Now! 

The Shah writes that he was aston- 

ished when he learned last January that 

US. Air Force General Robert Huyser, 


owes 
ite 
HIS OW? 


First appearance of the royal story 
Why was the American general in Iran? 





then Deputy Commander in Chief of 
American forces in Europe, had been in 
Tehran for several days. “General Huy- 
ser’s movements were normally laid down 
in advance. But this time nothing ... I 
questioned my generals. They, too, knew 
nothing. What, then, was this American 
general doing in Iran?” 

The Shah believes that Huyser’s mis- 
sion was to “neutralize the Iranian army” 
when demonstrations turned violent. En- 
couraged by Huyser and U.S. Ambassa- 
dor William Sullivan, the Shah went into 
exile. “General Huyser remained in Iran 
for several days after my departure. Hav- 
ing arranged for the generals to abandon 
Dr. Shahpour Bakhtiar, head of the co- 
alition government formed to see the 
country through its hour of crisis, all that 
remained for the fulfillment of his mis- 
sion was the decapitation of Iran’s army. 


“Copyright by Agence Sygma and Editions Albin 
Michel, Paris. 
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mouse,” ” 


“He was quickly to be satisfied. One 
by one they were executed ... Before the 


parody of a trial which preceded his ex- | 


ecution, General Amir Hussein Rabii, 
commander in chief of the Iraniar air 
force, was questioned about the role 
played by General Huyser. He replied to 
his judges: ‘General Huyser threw the em- 
peror out of the country like a dead 
mouse.’ ” 

The Shah claims that he was the vic- 
tim of the progress he made in Iran. 
“When I began a shock program which 
would enable Iran to make up in 25 years 
the backwardness of centuries, I realized 
that success would be possible only by mo- 
bilizing all its resources .. . If a country is 
to be mobilized, it has to be driven, and, 
while it sets to work, defended against 
those who would hinder the process. To 
leave saboteurs to operate in freedom 
would certainly not have permitted real- 
ization of this program.” 


he Shah sees his failure as political. 

Every relaxation of controls was in- 
terpreted by his enemies as a sign of weak- 
ness. “There was a strange alliance be- 
tween certain Tehran merchants, a feu- 
dal pseudo-theocracy and parties of the 
extreme left with the backing of a reli- 
gious fanaticism foreign to the principles 
of Islam and Iranian traditions.” 

In developing a modern political sys- 
tem, writes the Shah, his father “removed 
from the clergy part of the privileges they 
had previously enjoyed. Consequently, 
one section of the Shi'ite clergy respond- 
ed by branding all temporal power as nec- 
essarily a form of usurpation.” But the 
Shah insists that he dealt relatively mild- 
ly with his opponents: “I am told today 


that I should have applied martial law | 


more forcefully. This would have cost my 
country less dear than the bloody anar- 
chy now established there. But a sover- 


eign cannot save his throne by spilling 


the blood of his fellow countrymen.” 

The Shah is not angry at all Amer- 
icans. He writes: “In exile at Cuernavaca, 
I had the great pleasure of visits from 
Henry Kissinger and former President 
Nixon. On the subject of American and 
international politics, I always found Kis- 
singer much better informed than any- 
one else. Always true to his principles, he 
served his country by being fully conscious 
of the might of the U.S. and of American 
responsibility for maintaining the balance 
of power in the world... 

“By their visits to the exile of Cuer- 
navaca, Mr. Kissinger and Mr. Nixon 
have demonstrated that there are some 
Americans who remain faithful in their 
friendships—unlike those who ‘threw the 
emperor out of his country like a dead 
iE 
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Kennedy Makes a Goof 


His attack on the Shah brings charges of misjudgment 





It was the final interview 
of a long, exhausting day 
of campaigning by Senator 
Edward Kennedy. Report- 
er Rollin Post of KRON-TV 
in San Francisco was try- 
ing to draw him out on 
Iran without much success. For a part- 
ing shot, Post asked Kennedy what his 
reaction was to Ronald Reagan’s argu- 
ment that the Shah should be allowed 
to stay in the U.S. because he had been 
a loyal friend. Kennedy answered with 
an emotional attack on the Shah, who, 
he claimed, “ran one of the most vi- 
olent regimes in the history of man- 
kind.” How can we justify 
taking in the Shah “with 
his umpteen billions of dol- 
lars that he’d stolen from 
Iran,” Kennedy demanded, 
“and at the same time say 

to Hispanics who are here 
legally that they have to 
wait nine years to bring 
their wife and children to — 
this country?” 

After unburdening him- 
self, Kennedy rushed off as 
if he had a cab outside with 
the meter running. KRON 
thought so little of Ken- 
nedy’s attack that it snipped 
it out before broadcasting 
the interview, but other re- 
porters heard about it, and 
the headlines flared. The 
news soon reached Tehran, | 
where the newspaper Erte- | 
la ‘at misguidedly interpret- 
ed Kennedy's statement as 
suggesting a “fundamental 
shift in public opinion in « 
America.” That lent weight 
to charges that Kennedy 
had given aid and comfort 
to the enemy and conceivably even jeop- 
ardized the hostages. 

State Department Spokesman Hod- 
ding Carter called Kennedy’s remarks 
“unfortunate and not helpful.” Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance, said Carter, “re- 
grets any such statement which shifts 
the focus of concern away from the hos- 
tages and makes negotiations more dif- 
ficult.” Added White House Press Sec- 
retary Jody Powell, trying to sound 
restrained: “You can see how bloody 
my tongue is from being bitten.” 

Republicans were more outspoken. 
Said John Connally: “I am sure that Ay- 
atullah Khomeini is pleased to hear Sen- 
ator Kennedy’s remarks.” George Bush 
felt that the statement “might endanger 
the lives of the hostages” and raises “se- 
rious questions about Kennedy's judg- 
ment on foreign policy.” Press comment 





was strongly unfavorable and occasion- 
ally stinging. The Washington Post; “It 
wasn't right, it wasn’t responsible, and 
it wasn’t smart.” The Atlanta Consti- 
tution: “Kennedy, in a cynical campaign 
ploy against the incumbent President who 
cannot respond, has publicly sided with 
the Khomeini anarchy in Iran.” The 
Houston Post: “Kennedy cannot be ex- 
cused on grounds of inexperience. The 
incident is clear and will remain on his 
record.” 

Apparently surprised by the angry 
reaction, Kennedy issued a carefully 


worded statement trying to separate the 
issue of the Shah from that of the hos- 








under the glare of constant publicity. 


From the start he had trouble dealing | 


with abstract questions such as his idea 
of how to assert leadership. He explains: 
“There is a problem moving from the day- 
to-day life of a Senator, where you are 
involved in the details of legislation, to 
a campaign, where the expression of is- 
sues is quite different.’ On one occa- 
sion, he had to retape a TV segment, 
and when he was asked for the second 
time why he was running, he gave a ram- 
bling, less coherent answer. During a 
break in the filming, he quipped: “If an- 
other problem develops, let's go back to 
the first tape and use subtitles.” 

The unprepossessing start of the Ken- 
nedy campaign has been reflected in the 


lack of endorsements that might have | 


been expected. A source close to New 
York Governor Hugh Carey, a Kennedy 
friend who has not yet committed him- 
vr self, called the campaign “a 
plummeting star.” In Ar- 
izona Kennedy told a crowd 
that he hoped to carry the 
state “with a litle help from 
the Udalls.” But Liberal 
Congressman Morris Udall 
introduced Kennedy only 
as “the man who some 


President.” 


lems may be that he has 
been surrounded by young 
Senate staffers, and he has 


deal with the constant cri- 
ses that come up during a 
hectic tour. To remedy that, 
Campaign Manager Ste- 
phen Smith last week dis- 
patched John Reilly, 51, a 
lawyer and longtime Ken- 
nedy crony, to inspect op- 
erations on the road. 





tages: “Our firm national commitment 
to the safe release of the hostages does 
not and cannot mean that this nation 
must condone the Shah and the record 
of his regime.” Calling for a public de- 
bate on whether to grant asylum to the 
Shah, Kennedy claimed not to be both- 
ered by the hostile reaction: “I think 
quite frankly that I was right on the 
issue, and that’s what is important.” 
When Vance declared that Congress 
would be consulted before the Shah is 
granted asylum, Kennedy professed to 
consider the controversy ended. 


hat seems unlikely. The uproar over 
his Iranian observation was the lat- 
est in a series of mishaps that have trou- 
bled the start of his campaign. He en- 
tered the race earlier than he had planned, 
with his organization in disarray, but 
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staff has put together thick 
black briefing binders filled 
with direct, simple answers to questions 
that may arise. “I feel more comfortable 
on the podium now,” says Kennedy, and 
indeed he sometimes strikes a certain 
rhythm in his basic stump speech that can 
rouse an audience. “What we have now is 
not a malaise among the American peo- 
ple, but a malaise in the highest levels of 
leadership,” he booms, slashing the air 
with one hand and flipping large note 
cards with the other. “A can't-do Presi- 


think might be the next 


One of Kennedy’s prob- | 


lacked the shrewd counsel | 
ofa political veteran to help | 


To try to smooth out his | 
Photo of Kennedy in ranian newspaper Ettela‘at under headline “Deposed Shah” jumbled syntax, Kennedy's | 


“It wasn t right, it wasn't responsible, and it wasn't smart.” 





dent won't do for the 1980s." But Histori- | 


an James MacGregor Burns, who traveled 
with Kennedy last week, thinks that the 
candidate has yet to define the basis of his 
challenge. “Kennedy is implying he will 
be effective without saying how he will do 
so,” says Burns. “The Kennedys feel they 
can charge the political system with 
enough voltage so that they can get mee 
done. This is not adequate.” 
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From the Campus to the Street 





Can those really be mere 
college students who are 
holding 50 Americans hos- 
tage at the U.S. embassy in 
Tehran? The suspicion that 
they are instead seasoned 
militants is reinforced 
nightly when newscasts show armed men 
outside the embassy who look more like 
combat soldiers, an impression both ac- 
curate and misleading. The men in dark 
green fatigues are not students: they are 
members of the Pasdaran, the Islamic rev- 
olutionary guard. But there is general 
agreement among Iranians and Western 





diplomatic sources that the 200 or so 
young men and women who are always in- 
side the embassy compound are indeed le- 
gitimate students. 

One faction of the student radicals is 
composed of seminarians from the theo- 
logical college at Qum, the holy city where 
the Ayatullah Khomeini resides. Many 
others are from Tehran campuses. One 
Tehran University professor says he 
knows of four students from his own de- 
partment who took part in the assault, 
and a teacher at Melli University in the 
| city reports that about 90 students from 

his campus joined the takeover 
To American television viewers, 
| school seems to be out in Iran, but despite 
the marchers, the universilies are open 
and classes are generally well attended. 
More than 200,000 of 35 million Iranians 
go to the 53 universities and technical 





pursuing graduate degrees may linger on 
campus well into their late 20s. 

One major characteristic dominates 
Iranian universities: the extraordinary 


role of politics on campus, and politics of 








Iran’s radicalized students practice the uses of power 


a special kind. Though sweeping reforms 
of the education system along Islamic 
lines are being talked about, Khomeini 
has so far had remarkably little effect on 
the nature of Iran’s universities. Only 
about 5% of the professors and admin- 
istrators were purged for ties with the 
Shah. Since the revolution, faculty and 
staff have formed joint councils to run 
many of the schools. The tilt is definitely 
to the left, whether Islamic or Marxist. 
Three major political groups jostle for 
position on Iranian campuses. The Muja- 
hedin, the largest and most influential 
group, consists of radical Islamic nation- 





Militants hold apress conference on the hostages inside the U.S. embassy 





Everyone is majoring in politics—and the tilt is definitely to the left. 


alists who support Khomeini as a leader, 
but fear his reactionary approach to Is- 
lam. Another leftist group, the Pishgam, is 
the student affiliate of the Marxist Feday- 
an. Reportedly the group’s members have 
received training from the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization. The far-right Hezb- 
Ollahis, which gives Khomeini unques- 
tioning obedience and represents religious 
fundamentalism, is in the minority. 

The fragmentation of political opin- 
ion on campus creates some curious pat- 
terns. Leftist radicals and Muslim fun- 
damentalists offer alternative courses 
outside the curriculum, just as radicals 
and blacks did on U.S. campuses in the 
1960s. Indeed, the American experience 
in the "60s is one of the main influences on 
Iranian campuses. Says a professor: “Sev- 


| eral of my radicalized colleagues are vet- 


schools. Tuition is free, and many students | 


erans of 1968 in the West and have been 
waiting ever since to repeat the experi- 
ence at home.” 

This mixture of beliefs creates a vol- 
atile atmosphere on campus. The large, 
concrete buildings of Tehran University 
are emblazoned with a wide spectrum of 
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graffiti, from Maoist slogans and Muslim 
oaths to standard anti-imperialist catch | 
phrases. But activism is not confined to | 
Tehran. The smaller the city, the more po- 
litically prominent the university tends to | 
be. In Baluchistan, for instance, many stu- 
dents belong to the Jihad Sazandegi | 
(meaning holy war), an organization that | 
sends Iranian students to villages to build | 
bridges, help harvest crops, teach school 
and generally spread the Islamic word. 

Just like the rest of their society, Iran’s 
students are in a period of great transi- 
tion. The banishing of the Shah has loos- 
ened some types of censorship. Although 
some leftist parties are wary of being too 
open in their activities, political groups 
are technically free to put out their own 
publications. Says one student: “You don’t 
know what it is to be able to go up toa 
newsstand and openly buy the writings 
of Lenin in Farsi.” That may not be what 
the anti-Communist Khomeini has in 
mind as a suitable campus activity, but 
for the time being at least, the students of 
Iran are an independent force. They are 
relishing every minute of it. a 


Khomeinism 


| Merging church and state 


“O\ nation, in the process of its rev- 
olutionary development, cleansed 
itself of the filth of despotism and shed 
off an alien culture and mode of thought.” 
So says the remarkable 175-article con- 
stitution that the Iranians approved last 
week by a claimed margin of more than 
99%. Instead of any alien mode of 
thought, the new constitution gives all 
power toa Fagih, or supreme religious fig- 
ure—that is, Khomeini. This Fagih is sup- 
posed to be “respected by the majority of 
the people as their undisputed leader,” but | 
there is no provision for his being elect- 
ed. While filling this lifetime post, the 
Faqih “will assume all the duties and res- 
ponsibilites of the country.” He is the su- 
preme commander, approves the choice 
of President and appoints all judges. He 
also names the twelve-member “guardian 
council” of six clerics expert in Islamic 
law and six Islamic lay lawyers, which 
has veto power over all legislation. Warns 
the constitution: “The clergy will safe- 
guard against any deviations by various 
government organizations from their true 
Islamic functions and obligations.” 

The charter makes bows to such 
Western-style rights as freedom of the 
press and political parties. It also endors- 
es equal rights (“There is no distinction on 
grounds of race, color, language or creed. 
Men and women have equality before the 
law”). Yet in each case there is a variation 
of an important proviso: these freedoms 
will operate only if “Islamic principles of 
the Republic are not flouted.”” As one Teh- 
ran resident acerbically put it, “The new 
charter creates the world’s only 20th cen- 
tury theocratic nation.” a 
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Schlock 


It comes in red, white and blue 





Cause we could take our BB guns 

Blow your buns to the sun 

Just our Boy Scouts could wipe you 
out. 

Some day soon, Khomeini 

You ll burn one flag too many 

Uncle Sam has got his pride 

You re about to feel his clout 


hat is the fervent chorus of A Message 

to Khomeini, an instant hit on 
WDLW, a Boston-area radio station. The 
song is part of the slick and quick hustle 
by schlock dealers nationwide to make a 
buck out of the crisis in Iran 

In Houston, Walter Rachelson sold 
12,000 bumper stickers in a week for $1 
each. They flaunted slogans such as IRAN 
—TAKE YOUR OIL AND SHOVE IT, and 
WARNING: I DON’T BRAKE FOR IRANIANS. 

T shirts are big, very big. The co-own- 
ers of a Chicago saloon sold two dozen at 
$5.50 one afternoon last week. Some of the 
messages would have disgraced a privy 
wall, but one of the most popular is 
squeaky clean: a picture of Captain Amer- 
ica emblazoned with the message: I'M 
COMING, IRAN! 

In New York City, N.G. Slater Corp. 
manufactures buttons that bear anti-Ira- 
nian vulgarisms, There are numerous va- 
rieties of Khomeini dart boards and tar- 
gets for sharpshooters. One dart board 
features a caricature of the Ayatullah 
holding a lighted match to his posterior. 
In Bedford Park, Ill, Michael McCor- 
mack was inspired to make Khomeini 
dart boards by a diaper serviceman who 
lined his truck with pictures of the Aya- 
tullah and threw soiled diapers on them. 
Says McCormack: “We have sold 200,000 
to everyone from little old ladies to a kid 
who wants to peddle them in grammar 
school.” 

The more tasteful symbols of protest 
are free. A New York City radio station, 
WMCA, is giving away white arm bands 
bearing the words UNITY IS STRENGTH, a 
paraphrase of remarks President Carter 
made at a news conference last month. 
The station handed out 300,000 in six 
days, including several that were request- 
ed by the White House press office. 

The schlockmeisters seeking to capi- 
| talize on American outrage at the Iranian 

crisis make no apologies for their avarice. 

“It started out as a capitalist move, I'll ad- 
mit that,” says Bump- 
er Sticker King Ra- 
chelson, “but now it's 
a way for me to wave 
the flag.” Hy Slater, 
owner of Slater Corp., 
plans to contin- 
ue peddling Iran 


tae SP through Christmas. 
Y wr His reason: “Kho- 
a meini said he'd hold 

the hostages over the 
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| Ready, aim... holidays.” a 








The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 


The Shape of Things to Come 


] n the Pentagon they call it the “Bay of Rugs.” The humor is a little weak, but 
the point is valid. Just as the Bay of Pigs in 1961 sobered John Kennedy's Gov- 
pe lr so has the Iranian crisis shocked today’s Washington into a new sense 
of reality. 

The world, the U.S. and the White House are different. Just how, we will 
begin to see when the tension now girdling the capital is finally eased, with or 
without tragedy. A new era is coming. 

“We will hear fewer prayers and more verses of the Marine Hymn in the 
next year,” says one member of the White House. Gibes a Marine officer: 
“That was always good music.” 

Some vindicated prophets are already riding high. Among them are Wash- 
ington’s Henry M. Jackson, who has fought a lonely battle for more U.S. power 
year upon year, Georgia’s Sam Nunn, who saw a crisis coming and used the 
SALT debate to nudge the Government toward more concern, and New York’s 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, one of the preachers of the new reality. Jackson’s 
phone has been ringing with callers urging him to get into the presidential race. 

wuxosers—imases Sam Nunn looked up at an aide last 
week and marveled at the sudden in- 
terest the media were displaying in the 
defense budget. For at least an hour a 
day now, Moynihan fields calls from 
his intellectual friends across the na- 
tion; the subject—the new shape of 
America. Universities have found in 
the New Yorker a new Pied Piper. 

Diplomatic standings will change 
in the coming era, some up, some 
down. The Soviet Union’s smooth- 
talking Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin 
will rate lower. So will former U.N. 
Ambassador Andrew Young and cer- 
tain diplomats from the Third World. 
Henry Kissinger, former everything, 
will step a notch up. So will Anwar Sa- 
dat’s skillful Washington envoy Ash- 
raf Ghorbal. Spies are back, and the 
Carter Administration will not be us- 
ing the word love quite so often or in 
quite the same way. 

After the world has been steeped 
in the preaching of Khomeini, the tra- 
ditional American political flaws of booze, sex and money will not seem quite 
so bad, predicts the American Enterprise Institute's Ben Wattenberg. “Lib- 
ertines will get a boost.” 

Pentagon spirit is on the rise. Marine Lieut, Colonel Arthur Brill walked into 
a bar in Manhattan’s Grand Central Station, and the bartender, spotting his uni- 
form, announced: “The first drink is on me.” Brill was flabbergasted. That had 
not happened to him for years. “I'd like to see Jane Fonda and Tom Hayden take 
their tour today,” he mused. Many more television programs and movies are be- 
ing submitted to the armed services for consultation and technical advice. Ma- 
rines are going to be good guys again on film. Says one officer: “We have learned 
there are some things in this world you cannot solve with a bumper sticker.” 

The military-industrial complex is in subterranean motion. Within hours of 
the start of the crisis, men from Lockheed, makers of the giant C-SA troop and 
equipment airlifter, were in Secretary of Defense Harold Brown’s office, re- 
viewing the American capacity to move military forces around the world. And 
engineers and tacticians from Boeing and McDonnell Douglas scurried to the 
Pentagon with the announcement of plans for a Marine Rapid Deployment 
Force. The current official vocabulary has to do with American bases abroad, 
overflight rights with friendly countries, aerial refueling capacity. The adren- 
aline is flowing, but there are some tough problems on the way back to first- 
class power. A red-faced White House is learning that a new airborne carrier 
may be needed for cruise missiles. The Administration is making embarrassed in- 
quiries about a version of the B-1 bomber canceled in 1977. 

At this rate the gin martini may be embraced next by the Georgia White 
House. That’s O.K. There is a body of opinion that the world worked better be- 
fore men took to mineral water. 





A booster demonstrates against Iran 
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The bullet-riddied side of the Navy bus attacked near San Juan 


POON Repeats 


Ambush at Daybreak 


Puerto Rican terrorists kill two U.S. sailors 


t 6:40 on a balmy morning last week, 

the yellow bus wheeled out of the U.S. 
Navy compound in Toa Baja, a San Juan 
suburb. Bouncing in their seats, the pas- 
sengers—13 men and five women—dozed 
or talked quietly as they traveled the fa- 
miliar route from the Sabana Seca Com- 
munications Station to a radio transmitter 
site four miles away. Nobody paid any at- 
tention to a green pickup truck that was 
following close behind. 

About a mile from Sabana Seca, the 
truck suddenly accelerated. It passed the 
bus, slowed, and forced the bigger vehi- 
cle to a halt beside a trash dump. Simul- 
taneously, a white van that had been 
parked down the road came roaring to- 
ward the scene, and the blast of automat- 
ic weapons fire shattered the dawn si- 
lence. The fusillade from the white van 
lasted for 30 seconds—“a lifetime,” said 
one survivor—and when it was over two 
US. sailors lay dead and ten others, in- 
cluding all of the women, were wounded. 
The dead were Petty Officer Ist Class 
John R. Ball, 29, of Madison, Wis., and 
Radioman 3rd Class Emil E. White, 20, 
of Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands, who 
was driving the bus. 

Credit for the savage attack, the worst 
outbreak of political violence in Puerto 
Rico in two decades, was claimed by 
three terrorist groups that favor Puerto 
Rico’s independence from the U'S.: the 
Volunteers for the Puerto Rican Rev- 
olution, the Boricua Popular Army, and 
the Armed Forces of Popular Resistance. 
“We are not playing at war,” they de- 
clared in a note left in a telephone booth. 
“We are prepared to take this struggle 
to its ultimate consequences.” The mur- 
ders, they said, were in retaliation for a 
police ambush that killed two young left- 





ists in July 1978, and for the death of 
Angel Rodriguez Cristébal. An activist, 
Cristobal was arrested last May with 20 
other protesters for trespassing on Vieques 
Island, which the Navy uses for bomb- 
ing and shelling practice and amphibious 
exercises. Last month he was found dead 
in his cell at a federal prison in Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. His death was ruled a sui- 
cide, but pro-independence activists 
charged he was murdered. 

More broadly, the left-wing terrorist 
groups oppose any movement of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico toward state- 
hood. If he is re-elected next year, 
Governor Carlos Romero Barcelé has 
promised to hold a plebiscite in 1981 to 
let Puerto Ricans choose between state- 
hood, independence and the status quo. 
A second cause for protesters is the Navy's 
determination to keep using Vieques for 
maneuvers. 

After the killings, FBI Agent Bernard 
Perez said: “An open attack is a new 
thing. It could be an escalation.” Officials 
worriedly recalled the stealing of hun- 
dreds of pounds of explosives from a 
construction site in October 1978 and the 
looting of weapons from a police armory 
last spring. One potential flashpoint for 
more violence: Navy maneuvers that are 
expected to be held in late January or 
early February. Anti-Navy protesters are 
already planning mass demonstrations. 

After last week’s attack, American 
service personnel were advised not to 
wear their uniforms off post or to get into 
potentially dangerous situations. Navy 
personnel are now traveling in small vans 
that have police-car escorts. Riding shot- 
gun in the vans are Marines that the Pen- 
tagon flew to Puerto Rico after the bus 
ambush. a 












Target: Hunger 


A crusade against famine 





he problem is age-old and worldwide, 
but it has a new urgency. How hun- 
ger is conquered or left to spread will do 
nothing less than shape U.S. security and 
economic health in the future. So declares 
the 20-member Commission on World 
Hunger in a sobering report that will be 
presented this week to President Carter. 

The commission, chaired by Sol Lin- 
owitz, 66, now Special Ambassador to the 
Middle East, presents both distressing 
findings and challenging recommenda- 
tions. The hunger problem today is vast- 
ly different from that of the past, when 
recurrent famines killed millions. Now 
there is so little food in so many parts of 
the world, year after year, that fully 25% 
of the globe’s population is hungry or un- 
dernourished, and one person in eight suf- 
fers from debilitating malnutrition. Chil- 
dren under five make up over half of the 
world’s malnourished population. 

The report predicts that a major short- 
age of food could occur in the next 20 
years—with disastrous effects for the U.S. 
Writes Linowitz in his accompanying let- 
ter to the President: “A hungry world is 
an unstable world ...” The report goes a 
step further: “The most potentially explo- 
sive force in the world today is the frus- 
trated desire of poor people to attain a 
decent standard of living. The anger, de- 
spair and often hatred that result repre- 
sent a real and persistent threat to in- 
ternational order.” What is more, notes 
the study, the world’s economy is going 
to suffer if today’s poor countries do not 
increase their purchasing power. 





Bo" political and moral will are re- 
quired to solve the problem. Says the 
report: “The quantities of food and mon- 
ey needed to eliminate hunger are very 
small in relation to available global re- 
sources.” As a first step, the commission 
recommends that the U.S. make the elim- 
ination of hunger “the primary focus of 
its relationships with the developing coun- 
tries for the decade of the 1980s,” and con- 
tends that the country has a moral ob- 
ligation to do so. 

The commission recommends that the 
director of the International Development 
Cooperation Agency be promoted to Cab- 
inet rank. It also urges the Administration 
to move rapidly toward meeting the 
U.N.’s goal of having the U.S. spend 
.7% of its gross national product to fight 
malnutrition. (Today the U.S. spends 
only .2%.) 

Finally, the commission makes a plea 
to all the developed countries of the world, 
warning that unless they “begin to act 
upon their rhetorical commitments to 
ending hunger, the principle that human 
life is sacred, which forms the very un- 
derpinnings of human society, will grad- 
ually but relentlessly erode.” gz 
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Ban the Buss! 


When the morning traffic began to 
pile up at the train station in the Chicago 
suburb of Deerfield, the village elders de- 
cided that too many commuters were 
slowing things down by tarrying to kiss 
their wives goodbye. To curb such dal- 
liance, the officials designated the area 
where cars pulled up as a “no kissing 
zone.” They even devised what they 
deemed to be an appropriate sign: a di- 
agonal red slash superimposed upon the 
image of a woman in curlers pecking her 
hatted husband. In the parking lot, away 
from traffic, the same sign minus the slash 
marked the “kissing zone” for the impet- 
uous and the civil libertarians. 

Banning the buss has made parting a 
sweeter sorrow. “Kissing is up 100%,” 
says Assistant Village Manager Marjorie 
Emery. Reports Commuter Lawrence 
Rosskin: “I take a later train so my wife 
and I can linger under the sign a while.” 
So popular are the signs that they must 
be taken down on Fridays and erected 
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again on Mondays to keep them from 
being ripped off. The town has even tak- 
en out a copyright and plans to mass- 
produce the emblems on poster board at 
$15 a pair. Deerfield has just one more 
problem to solve. The congestion around 
the station these days is terrible. 


Kindergarten in the Sky 


When Richard Lent, a tax lawyer, 
boarded an 8 a.m. Eastern Air Lines shut- 
tle in Washington bound for New York 
City last week, he took a seat in the rear 
section of the plane and, mindful of his 
rights, demanded that his area on the 
filled aircraft be designated a nonsmoking 
section. The flight attendants obliged, but 
some passengers apparently did not hear 
the ensuing announcement. When a few 
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lit up, Lent lashed out. The fuming smok- 
ers decided they would rather fight than 
switch. Then, according to one flight at- 
tendant, “The screaming, yelling and hol- 
lering, shoving and insults really started.” 
Captain Larry Kinsey announced to 
the passengers: “Please act like adults. If 
this insurrection doesn’t stop, I'm gonna 
put this plane down.” The uproar con- 
tinued. Kinsey, good as his word, landed 
at Baltimore-Washington International 
Airport. Some disgusted passengers can- 
celed out, and the rest boarded a new 
plane with a new crew and arrived in New 
York about three hours late. Huffed Pas- 
senger Emory Kristof: “I haven't seen a 
display like that since kindergarten.” 


Sect Appeal 


Always on the cutting edge, students 
at the University of California at Berke- 
ley have been showing a renewed inter- 
est in religion. According to an informal 
survey this year, 8,000 of the school’s 
29,000 students volunteered a religious 
preference, up 1,000 over 1978. Catholics, 
Jews and Episcopalians were in the ma- 
jority, and there was a smattering of Mor- 
mons, Quakers, Hindus and Taoists. Says 
Peter D. Haynes, an Episcopal minister 
on campus: “I honestly think that there 
is an increased interest in religion, an 
openness among people to find a God- 
centered life.” 

But the survey also showed that some 
Berkeley students had their doubts about 
the validity of established churches. In 
listing their affiliations, they created some 
brand-new sects, most of which sound sus- 
piciously secular: The Holy Order of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Motion; Southern Pe- 
destrian; New Emeryville Church of Voo- 
doo and Imported Beer; Polyester Pagota 
of the Palpitating Pulpit; Born Again 
Atheist. Says the Rev. Gustav Schultz, a 
Lutheran minister who helped take the 
survey: “There are a lot of things in re- 
ligion that ought to be laughed at. This is 
the students’ way of expressing that. We 
think it’s a good thing to have a healthy, 
critical attitude.” Amen. 
























Taking Liberty 

William Forstchen, a teacher at ‘the 
Oak Grove-Coburn School in Vassalboro, 
Me., wanted to give his eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade students a lesson about their 
democratic heritage. So he drew up pe- 
titions containing a text of the Bill of 
Rights with a preamble asking that the 
“crime coddling” Ten Amendments be re- 
pealed. The high school students started 
circulating the petitions door to door, at 
shopping centers, even near the state cap- 
itol building in Augusta. 

Some civics lesson. More than 70% 
of the people solicited—many of whom 
read through the whole petition—agreed | 
that the Bill of Rights should be repealed 
and signed their names. One lady gushed: 
“God bless you for what you're doing.” 
In desperation, Forstchen resorted to cen- 
sorship. He tore up the petitions and 
burned them in his fireplace. 


Think Small 


Rules are rules in Tennessee. When 
it came time to elect the mayor in Mor- 
rison, a hamlet of 547 people, no one 
wanted to run, but the county election 
commission insisted that an election be 
held anyway. No candidate emerged, but 
that was no problem: 43 out of 49 Mor- 
rison voters who showed up simply wrote 
the name of incumbent Mayor Harris 
Jacobs Jr. on the blank ballots. “We're 
not really backward or illiterate,” ex- 
plains Jacobs, a supervisor at an Air 
Force test facility who has served by de- 
fault since 1969. “This is a nice little 
town with nice people.” 

The main reason: the exercise in 
democracy costs $400, a hefty sum for 
Morrison where the yearly budget of 
$18,000 operates the street lights, 
paves streets, and runs a public li- 
brary and volunteer fire department. 
The only paid municipal employee is a 
part-time city recorder who earns $50 a 
month, The citizens never have to fight 
city hall because there is not much city 
hall to fight. They think that is just fine. 
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The worlds 

fastest-developing 

color film will be 

introduced throughout the US. 
in 1980. (Its in Florida already) 


At time zero the image 

starts to form, first becoming 
visible in about 10 seconds. 

In seconds more, not minutes, 
the picture leaps to life 

with dazzling colors 

and astomshing clarity. 


This new Polaroid film 
1s called ‘lime-Zero Supereolor. 








It fits only 
Polaroid cameras. 








Now do you know what youre giving this Christmas? 














Whenever they kindle a fire for war, Allah extinguishes it. 
And they strive to create disorder in the earth, and Allah loves 
not those who create disorder. 

— The Koran 


he West and the world of Islam sometimes resemble two dif- 

ferent centuries banging through the night on parallel cours- 
es. In full raucous cultural panoply, they keep each other awake. 
They make each other nervous. At times, as now, they veer to- 
gether and collide: up and down the processions, threats are ex- 
changed, pack animals and zealots bray, bales of ideological 
baggage spill onto the road. Embassies get burned, hostages 
taken. Songs of revenge rise in the throat. 

Are these collisions inevitable? The 
mutual misunderstandings of the West and 
the Islamic world have a rich patina of his- 
tory. Jews, Christians and Muslims, all 
“People of the Book,” draw much of their 
faith from the same sources. Yet from the 
time of the Muslim conquests and the Cru- 
sades, West and Islam have confronted 
each other by turns in attitudes of incom- 
prehension, greed, fanaticism, prurient in- ‘ 
terest, fear and loathing. The drama has 
lost none of its historic tension in the stage- 
craft of the Ayatullah Khomeini. “This is 
not a struggle between the United States 
and Iran,” he has told the faithful. “It is a 
struggle between Islam and the infidel.” At 
such moments, the Imam takes on the wild 
and grainy aspect of a dire Mohammedan 
prophet by DeMille. 

Khomeini may even wish to transcend 
Iranian nationalism and export his fundamentalist Islamic re- 
vival. The prospect of such contagious piety disturbs other Mus- 
lim leaders, the Saudi royal family, for example. But it also 
raises apprehension and a certain amount of bewilderment in 
the West. When Mahdist Saudi zealots took over the mosque in 
Mecca last month, the Islamic world displayed a disconcerting 
readiness to believe Khomeini’s incendiary report that the at- 
tack had been the work of Zionists and U.S. imperialists. “The 
Americans have done it again,”” many Muslims told themselves 
reflexively. Some Americans have responded by asking with a 
truculent innocence: “What did we ever do to them?” 

If the question is disingenuous, the answers are complex. 

The U.S. never colonized Islamic countries, as, for exam- 
ple, Britain and France did. The U.S. has no large Islamic mi- 
nority and thus, unlike the Soviet Union, has no record of bitter 
internal relations with Muslims. Besides (as some Muslim lead- 
ers know), Communism is far more inimical to Islam than cap- 
italism. But in the past 30 years, the U.S. has been a chief 
participant in a cultural encounter that is in some ways even 
more traumatic to the world of Islam than colonialism: the full 
onslaught of secular, materialist modernization, 20th century 
civilization sweeping into the timeless Muslim villages. The vast 
apparatus of Western progress, a machine overwhelmingly vig- 
orous, profoundly tempting and yet decadent by all the dis- 
ciplines of the Prophet, has threatened Muslim identity. 

- Western science and technology have wounded the deep 
pride of Islam. The success of the unvirtuous, the infidel un- 
favored of Allah, is psychologically confusing. “Seen through 
Muslim eyes,” writes Berkeley Historian Peter Brown, “the 
emergence of [the West] as the temporary master of the world re- 
mains an anomaly in the natural unfolding of the course of his- 
tory.” Muslims have recoiled from modernization in exact pro- 
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portion to the force of its temptation for them. They have been 
attracted by secular materialism, have tried it in the guise of 
both capitalism and Marxism, but they have often been dis- 
appointed by it, have associated it with the colonial masters 
who introduced them to it. They have found it dangerously, al- 
most radioactively, corrupt. 

Some Muslims, of course, insist that Islam and moderniza- 

tion are perfectly compatible. Many Islamic countries supply the 
oil that is, for now, the indispensable ingredient of moderniza- 
tion, and they have tried to use their staggering and sudden 
wealth to buy the machines of progress without the devils that 
often inhabit them. Conservative Saudi leaders, for example, 
Pursue a selective strategy regarding the 
3 technological riches of the West: they seek 
=to modernize without the garish libertine 
= free-for-all that Western secular individual- 
= ism has promoted. 
- * But for Muslims, the dilemma remains: 
if they are to develop economically, they 
must import Western technology. To mas- 
ter Western technology, they must send 
their young to be educated in the West. 
And that invariably means diluting their 
culture. Progress means better medicine 
and other mitigations of life’s harshness, 
of course, but it also means the young wom- 
en returning from Paris or Palo Alto in 
short skirts instead of chadors; it means 
30% inflation, pollution, an open door to 
all the depressing vitality of the junk cul- 
ture; it means the young leaving the vil- 
lages and becoming infested with all kinds 
of Hefnerian tastes for hi-fis and forbid- 
den pleasures. It is sometimes difficult for a Westerner to un- 
derstand that to a Muslim, the cultural dismantling of Islam, 
the governing apparatus of his life and civilization, is a tragedy 
that amounts to a form of annihilation. 

The sort of Muslim fundamentalism evident in Iran or 
Muammar Gaddafi’s Libya may confirm a remark by Frantz 
Fanon, the philosopher of Third World uprisings: the native re- 
sponse to imperial domination is to fall back on what is au- 
thentic, what is resistant to modernization. The mosque be- 
comes a symbolic safe haven. 

Islam is not inherently or inevitably anti-Western, despite 
the often bloody encounters of the past. Muslims have histor- 
ically occupied a geographically vulnerable position, which may 
account for their militant touchiness. But the religion has be- 
come the vehicle for certain anti-Western, anti-American re- 
sentments and antipathies. In some ways, the specifically Is- 
lamic religious component is almost incidental: Islam is, as much 
as anything else, the repository for grievances, envies and ha- 
treds that Third World have-nots harbor for the privileged of 
the globe. Islam gives cohesion to complaints about the injus- 
tices of the world. The Muslim tradition provides the language 
and symbolism to express a wide social message: it is not nec- 
essarily a religious phenomenon. It is not anti-Christian. In fact, 
Muslims really regard modern Westerners as a species of pa- 
gan. Ironically, some of the resentment has been aroused by 
the emergence of oil-rich classes within the Islamic countries 
themselves. With that wealth came a widening gap between 
rich and poor, a dangerous ambivalence of rising expectations 
and an anxiety that old ways might be endangered. The resent- 
ment of modernization is not anything so simply and piously self- 
abnegating as a wish to avoid luxury; it is also a bitterness at 
being forced to live adjacent to a wealth one cannot possess. 
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Iran embodies both the essence of the Islamic complaint 
against the West and unique historical grievances of its own. By 
race (Aryan), language (Persian), religion (Shi'ite Muslim) and 
historical tradition (ancient Persia was conquered by Muslims in 
the 8th century), Iran is different from the rest of Middle Eastern 
Islam. It was never colonized, in the usual sense of the word, by 
the West. And yet the penetration of Western ideas was deeper 
in Iran than in some other parts of the Middle East and came to 
be seen in a considerably more sinister light. 

While leaders in other Muslim states (Saudi Arabia and Lib- 
ya, for example) have moderated Western influences, the Shah 
embraced the West with (as it turned out) a heedless enthusiasm. 
He set up a secular state, destroying the classic and crucial unity 
in Islam between church and government. Under the Pahlavis, 
women were liberated from the traditional chador, permitted to 
vote and divorce their husbands. The Shah made the mistake of 
ignoring the mullahs (priests). The U.S., in turn, embraced him, 
and even had the CIA engineer a coup to restore him to power in 
1953. Corruption, dislocations of life and profoundly disorient- 
ing social change all accompanied his rule; so did political sup- 
pression and the tortures of SAVAK, his secret police. The U.S. 
was inextricably implicated in the 
career of this potentate—Ozy- — 
mandias and Faust—and shared 
the people’s judgment of him 
when it came. 

Anti-Western, and specifical- 
ly anti-American, sentiment in 
Iran is therefore not surprising 
or irrational, whatever irrational 
forms it has taken. The deep social 
anger at the Shah and the US. 
that supported him has assumed 
an air of fanaticism in its Shi'ite = 
expression. Shi'ites, who make up 
10% of Islam, tend toward a pas- 
sionate, activist religious life and 
flirtation with martyrdom (they 
have been known to commit sui- 
cide accidentally by bashing and 
mutilating themselves in mourn- 
ing for their founder, Husain, 
the slaughtered grandson of the 
Prophet). Shi'ites also prefer char- 
ismatic leaders: they are forever parading the portrait of the 
Imam Khomeini. 

The special ferocity and condensation of the will that are ev- 
ident in the Iranian revolution owe much to this tendency toward 
the cult of personality. (One ironic aspect is that Khomeini may 


| not, strictly speaking, be a very good Muslim at all. He not only 
| condoned the violation of Islam's protection of foreign emissar- 


ies, but also made inflammatory, groundless claims about the 
American responsibility for the Mecca attack. He has deliber- 
ately fomented violence, which the Koran forbids.) 


he distinction between Sunnis and Shi'ites is, according to 

some scholars of Islam, much greater than that between, 
say, Roman Catholics and Protestants. It is one of the most basic 
of many differences that make it not only inadvisable but impos- 
sible to generalize about Islam as if it were a single, coherent bloc 
Just as the Communist world includes antagonists (U.S.S.R. and 
China, Viet Nam and Cambodia), the Islamic world is very much 
fragmented. Morocco and Algeria are fighting in the western Sa- 
hara. The Middle East is a psychodrama of the paranoiac fears 
entertained by Arabs for one another. North and South Yemen 
were at war earlier this year. Moderate Arab states like Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan fear a radical trend that might become un- 
controllable. It is important to notice that for all the incendiary 
mobs that have eddied around American outposts in the past few 
weeks, none has ever got out of control of the governing author- 
ities; when the government said stop, the rioting stopped. That 
suggests that the mobs might be viewed more as a form of de- 
monstrative Muslim rhetoric (dangerous and expensive rheto- 
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ric, of course) rather than as any tidal force of history. 
Furthermore, the world of Islam extends far beyond the Mid- 


dle East. The largest single concentration of Muslims in the | 


world exists in Indonesia, where there is virtually no Islamic out- 
cry against the West or America. Says former Malaysian Premier 
Tunku Abdul Rahman: “It is a shame to think that Iran, one of 
the progressive Muslim countries, has, literally speaking, gone to 
the dogs.” 


ne inexhaustible source of anti-Americanism in Muslims is 

US. support of Israel and the question of a Palestinian 
homeland, issues that blend with the Third World prejudice 
against the privileged. But, says French Sociologist Jacques 
Berque, “any hopes or fears that the entire Muslim world 
will unite against the West amount to a romantic vision of 
pan-Islamism.” 

Muslims have aggressively sought the material wonders of 
the West, yet are ambivalent in their souls. Berque locates the 
central dilemma of Islam: If Islam is ever to become an econom- 
ic and political competitor of capitalism and Marxism, it must 
embrace a progress that may forever weaken its ethical and spir- 
nosues—syoua jtual structures, just as other reli- 
gions have been drained by the 
secularization of the Western 
world. So far, Islam has not 
proved itself a vehicle of social 
change, a program to confront the 
modern world. 

Still, oil has convinced the Is- 
lamic world—or half-convinced it 
—of its worth and power. The 
presence of oil in the complicated 
psychology of anti-Westernism 
makes the volatility of the Islam- 
ic world especially perilous. It is 
an interesting point of Muslim 
psychology that the Arabs who 
grow unimaginably rich off West- 
ern payments for oil (and squan- 
der their petrodollars on Rodeo 
Drive in Beverly Hills, Calif., on 
Rolls-Royces and golden bath- 
room fixtures) have still in them 
enough desert asceticism to be 
contemptuous of the West's energy addictions. So here the 
old relation is reversed: the West is dependent on the East, 
and is learning something about the frustration that depen- 
dence brings. 

In this encounter of East and West, the rage on either side 
has a way of spiraling up in a murderous double helix: the 
anger of the Muslims may feed on itself, and the countering 
anger of the West may further ignite the anger of Islam. So 
great is the mutual incomprehension that international rela- 
tions degenerate rapidly to the chaotic psychology of the mob. 
Although U.S. reactions have been, all things considered, re- 
markably mild, the Iranian crisis has legitimized among Amer- 


icans a new stereotype of the demented Muslim. Says Univer- | 


sity of Wisconsin Historian Kemal H. Karpat: “Khomeini has 
done more harm to the Islamic image in one month than all 
the propaganda of the past 15 years.” 

It should be possible for Americans to preserve an intelligent 
sympathy for the Islamic perspective without feeling vaguely 
guilt-stricken by the past. Anti-Americanism—the specific, 
sharper focus of anti-Westernism—is in some ways the Islamic 
world’s excuse for its own failures, confusions and periodic col- 
lapses into incoherence. It is more convenient morally to blame 








the West than to gaze steadily at the Islamic dilemma, easier to | 
devise revenge for the past than ideas for the future. Khomeini, 


with his absolutist pretensions and aggressive fantasies of jihad 
(holy war) against the West, demeans Islam; he gives it the as- 
pect of a bizarre, dangerous but spiritually trivial cult. To the ex- 
tent that Muslims support Khomeini, they share in the image of 
Islam that he has created — Lance Morrow 
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Questions About a Crisis 








How will the Iranian situation affect the Saudis and the Soviets? 


fter the seizure of the U.S. embassy 

in Tehran by Iranian radicals, 

some of Washington’s Middle 

East experts predicted that this 
outrageous violation of international cus- 
tom would brand Ayatullah Khomeini as 
a pariah in the Islamic world. The ex- 
perts were wrong. Certainly the majority 
of Khomeini’s neighboring rulers disap- 
prove of the embassy invasion and the 


| holding of diplomatic hostages. But the 


| pondering three questions: 1) What 


| quite literally, on continued oil pro- 
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denunciations of the Ayatullah have not 
been as loud or as specific as the 
US. would like. That is partly be- 
cause Khomeini’s skill at rousing 
Iranian mobs to a pitch of zealotry 
has caused other leaders to fear that 
his kind of revolution could take 
root in their nations. 

Last week, as the war of nerves 
between Tehran and Washington ~ 
continued, U.S. policymakers were 


was the impact of the crisis on oth- 
er key states in the Middle East, no- 
tably Saudi Arabia? 2) What role 
was being played by the Soviet 
Union? 3) How would other nations | 
respond in the event of retaliatory 
action against Iran by the U.S.? 
From the US. viewpoint, the 
linchpin of the Middle East is Sau- 
di Arabia, which currently supplies 
the West with about 22% of its oil 
imports. U.S. security depends, 


duction by Saudi Arabia—and thus 
on the staying power of a royal fam- 
ily that faces many of the problems 
of religious and tribal instability 
that afflicted the deposed Shah. The 
Saudis, whose semifeudal society is 
trying to cope with both Western 
technology and hordes of unassimi- 
lated foreigners, are exceedingly 


A captured mosque invader, arms tied behind his back 


Muammar Gaddafi. The Saudis also 
claimed that the young leader of the 
group, Mohammed al-Quraishi, a theol- 
ogy student who called himself the Mus- 
lim Mahdi (Messiah), had been killed in 
the fighting. A Saudi official declared last 
week that the objective of the gunmen 
had been to “terrorize the Muslims, in- 
| cite sedition and rebel against the leader 

of the country,” King Khalid. This was 
| the first admission by the Saudi govern- 


will not be realized until the mid-1980s. 
That may not be soon enough to combat 
other forces of change already at work in 
the Middle East 

There was unrest last week in Saudi 
Arabia’s eastern province, center of the 
oilfields and site of the huge refinery and 
port of Ras Tanura. The province con- 
tains sizable communities of Palestinians 
(75,000) and Shi'ite Muslims (75,000), and 
thus is susceptible to outside influence; 


ment that the motives of the terrorists | both Marxist leaflets and cassettes of in- 





vulnerable to both external and in- 
ternal threats. That was proved by 
the recent seizure of the Sacred Mosque 
in Mecca by a band of religious funda- 
mentalists who were well trained in 
guerrilla warfare 

The last of the invaders were finally 
routed from the mosque’s catacomb-like 
basement last week, but not before the in- 
cident had shaken the House of Saud to 
its sandy foundations. Most authorities 
are now convinced that the group, which 
numbered between 200 and 300, was 
trained and armed in Marxist South Ye- 
men, and that the tab for the venture 
was picked up by Libyan Strongman 





had been political as well as religious 

In the lengthy struggle with the guer- 
rillas, the Saudi forces were at a disad- 
vantage because they were trying to pro- 
tect the lives of several thousand hostages 
and to avoid unnecessary damage to Is- 
lam’s holiest shrine. Nonetheless, the pro- 
tracted battle clearly demonstrated that 
the Saudi national guardsmen, supposedly 
the elite of the country’s 56,000-man 
armed forces. were not as well trained as 
the guerrillas. Western military experts 
believe that Saudi Arabia’s ambitious plan 
| to become a respectable military power 





An admission that the act was both political and religious. 


vet flammatory speeches by Khomeini 
have circulated there in recent 
weeks. The Saudis are alarmed. As 
one official told TIME Correspon- 
dent Dean Brelis: “I fear that Saudi 
Arabia is now the target of a mas- 
sive conspiracy to topple the ruling 
families of the gulf and place the oil- 
fields within the grasp of new forc- 
es that will never see America as a 
friend.” 

The Saudis are particularly 
worried about the stability of the 
offshore island state of Bahrain, 
where a Shi'ite majority is ruled un- 
easily by a Sunni family. To pro- 
tect their interests on Bahrain, the | 
Saudis are pressing ahead with a 
plan to build a 19-mile causeway 
across the Arabian Gulf to the is- 
land kingdom. The Saudis, as well 
as the Bahraini rulers, are alarmed 
that Iran has reinvoked an old 
claim to sovereignty over the island. 

With the fall of the Shah and 
the deterioration of his imposing 
military machine, Iran collapsed as | 
a strategic power capable of pro- 
tecting the oil routes through the 
Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea 
Suddenly the Soviets find them- 
selves confronted with targets of op- 
portunity, which could conceivably 
offset some of their defeats of the 
past decade in the Middle East 
These include their ignominious expul- 
sion from Egypt by Anwar Sadat and their 
flight from Somalia. But now, with Iran 


| on the verge of falling apart and the whole 


region trembling, the Soviets have anoth- | 
er chance to fulfill their longstanding goal 
of gaining access to the Persian Gulf for 
their newly enlarged navy. Says a rank- | 
ing Egyptian official: “If American power 
in the Middle East is immobilized, or even 
if it merely appears to be immobilized, 
then it can be only a matter of time be- 
fore revolutionary change engulfs the oil- 


| fields, and all the present kings will ei- 
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| The huge Saudi Arabian oil refinery at Ras Tanura; King Khalid (right) confers with commander of his national guard, Prince Abdullah 


ther be dead or living in exile somewhere 
in the U.S.” 

During the embassy siege in Tehran, 
the Soviets have played an ambiguous 
role. On the one hand, their Ambassador 
at the United Nations, Oleg Troyanovsky, 
both by oratory and vote supported the Se- 
curity Council resolution demanding the 
immediate release of the American hos- 
tages. On the other hand, Soviet propa- 
ganda has done what it could to make 
mischief. At first the Soviet Farsi-lan- 
guage broadcasts, beamed from Baku into 
northern Iran, harshly criticized the U.S. 
These were toned down after Washington 
protested. But last week, in its harshest 
volley to date, Pravda accused the US. 
of trying to “blackmail Iran by massing 
forces on its frontiers” and said that 


“one of the serious international conflicts 
of the postwar era.” The U.S. protested 
that the Pravda editorial was “deplor- 
able,” and Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
complained to Soviet Ambassador Ana- 
toly Dobrynin during one of their two 
meetings last week. 





ost U.S, analysts believe the So- 

viets simply had not settled on 

a coherent policy to cover the 

radically changed situation. 
The Kremlin leaders may delight in the 
rise of anti-American sentiments in Iran 
and elsewhere, but they must realize that 
they do not necessarily reap benefits when 
the U.S. loses. Moscow’s experience has 
been that even some of its most faithful 
clients rebel in exasperation. As one top 
Administration expert puts it: “When the 
Soviets go into a country in the Middle 
East, they tend to muck around and not 
really achieve much improvement in the 
local way of life.” 

Beyond that, Khomeini’s Islamic rev- 
olution over the long term probably poses 
as great a threat to the Soviet Union, with 
its huge Muslim population (some 50 mil- 





Washington was turning the crisis into | 
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lion) as it does to U.S. interests. Moscow’s 
best hope lies in the fact that as long as 
the current state of near anarchy prevails 
in Iran, there is the chance of a new rev- 
olution that would bring the Marxist left 
to the fore. 

The Soviets also need a stable regime 
in Tehran if Iran is to become a secure 
source of energy for them in the future. 
They are rapidly running out of oil of their 
own and will need to import large 
amounts of foreign oil beginning in the 
early 1980s. Under the Shah, the Soviets 
profited from cheap natural gas pumped 
from the Iranian fields through the Cau- 
casus. To Moscow’s chagrin, the Kho- 
meini regime quickly canceled the deal 
after it came to power. 

Soviet ambivalence does not extend, 
however, to the possible use of American 
military power in the area. This is one 
question on which the Soviets as well as 
America’s closest allies in Europe and the 
Middle East are agreed: that it would be a 
devastating mistake for the U.S., whatev- 
er the provocation, to punish Khomeini by 
using American power to destroy Iran’s 
airfields or immobilize its oil production. 
Even the Saudis, though they are fond of 
saying that the U.S. should throw its 
weight around and act more like a super- 
power, are terrified at the notion that this 
might happen in their own backyard. 

The British view is that a U.S. military 
strike would set off an anti-American 
chain reaction of such intensity as to do al- 
most limitless damage to U.S. interests in 
the Middle East and split the Western al- 
liance more deeply than anything that has 
happened since the Anglo-French assault 
on Suez in 1956. Such an action, the Brit- 
ish believe, could provoke a savage re- 
sponse throughout the Muslim world, 
sweeping aside the monarchies that until 
now have been aligned with the U.S. In 
addition, of course, the European allies 
are worried about the possibility of being 
deprived of the oil on which they and the 


| Japanese largely depend. Says a White- 








hall expert: “America, with some belt- 
tightening, could survive an Arab oil boy- 
cott. For Europe, it would be an event of 
apocalyptic proportions.” 

Washington's allies appreciate that 
U.S. prestige has suffered during the Ira- 
nian crisis—though less, they believe, 
than would have been the case if the U.S. 
had been dealing with a more convention- 
al, and indeed more rational, adversary. 
The British government has been im- 
pressed by Jimmy Carter's handling of the 
crisis thus far and believes that as the fren- 
zied holy month of Muharram comes toan 
end, ways will eventually be found to ar- 
range a release of the American hostages. 


hort of military action, the U.S. has 
several other “options we have not 
exercised,” as Carter put it last 
week, that America’s allies might 
find more tolerable. One such option 
would be an economic embargo on goods 
sold to Iran. Another would be a naval 
blockade of Iran, though this would cut off 
Iranian oil deliveries to Europe and Ja- 
pan. Besides economic action, the U.S. 
—in the view of some strategists—could 
try to foment more unrest among Iran’s 
angry minorities, including the Kurds and 
the Baluchis, who seek greater autonomy. 
The rebellion that broke out last week in 
Azerbaijan province, home of 5 million 
ethnic Turks, is an explosive example of 
what could happen elsewhere in Iran. 

In short, these are possibilities for dip- 
lomatically acceptable pressures that 
might prove as effective as military action. 
The big question is whether, under any 
circumstances, U.S. interests would be 
served by the disintegration of Iran. Pre- 
sumably that depends, in turn, on wheth- 
er an Islamic Iran, a Marxist Iran or an 
anarchic Iran rendered impotent by eth- 
nic warfare would, in the long run, turn 
out to be the greatest threat to the stabil- 
ity of the region. i 
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ZIMBABWE RHODESIA 


On the Brink of Peace 





66 don’t think anybody will turn back 

now,” said Britain’s jubilant Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Carrington. After 86 days 
of stop-and-go negotiations at the Lon- 


Co-Leaders Joshua Nkomo and Robert 
Mugabe agreed to a cease-fire that should 
end the seven-year-old civil war in the 
breakaway British colony. Although some 
important details remain to be worked 
out, the principal issues barring the way 
to peace for Zimbabwe Rhodesia were re- 

solved; agreement on a new constitution 
| and arrangements for the transition to 
elections had been reached in earlier talks 
at Lancaster House. 

The last major hurdle in the quest 
for a truce was achieved by a formula 
that made subtle concessions to both sides 
without spelling them out in detail. It 
was cobbled together in a brilliant, be- 
hind-the-scenes piece of diplomacy by 
Commonwealth Secretary-General Shri- 
dath Ramphal and a group of British 
Foreign Office aides. At a three-hour 
meeting Tuesday night with Nkomo and 
Mugabe, Ramphal and the guerrilla chiefs 
examined each line of the deadlocked 
cease-fire proposals until a reasonable 
formula was found. Then they called Tan- 
zania’s President Julius Nyerere, who is 
chairman of the Presidents of the so- 
called Frontline States.* Ramphal con- 
vinced him that the Front would not be 
put at a disadvantage by the revised cease- 
fire formula. 

Three key issues had emerged as the 
sticking points for the Front: 

Equality of Treatment. The Carrington 
cease-fire plan specified 15 “assembly 
points” inside Zimbabwe Rhodesia for the 
guerrilla forces when a cease-fire begins. 
But no comparable provision was made 
for Salisbury’s troops, who were merely 
to remain at their bases. The matter was 
resolved when Carrington agreed that the 
question of assembly points for the guer- 
rillas would be removed from the prin- 
ciples governing the cease-fire and trans- 
ferred to formal discussions on how the 
agreement will be carried out 

Rhodesian Air Force. The Patriotic 
Front demanded that Rhodesian fighter 
and bomber aircraft be grounded from the 
first day of the cease-fire. Carrington as- 
sured them that the air force would be 
monitored effectively by the 1,200 Com- 
monwealth troops who will supervise the 





the British first envisaged. The U‘S. 
agreed to provide transport aircraft to fly 
military equipment needed by the super- 
| vising forces. (Last week, by an over- 
whelming 90-to-0 vote, the Senate ap- 
proved a compromise bill that authorized 





*The others: Angola, Botswana, Mozambique and 
Zambia 





don Peace Conference, Patriotic Front | 


cease-fire—about four times as many as | 





The Patriotic Front agrees to a cease-fire, but hazards remain 


the Administration to lift economic sanc- 
tions against Zimbabwe Rhodesia, which 
have been in effect since 1966, by the 
earlier of two dates: either Jan. 31 or 
when a new British governor arrives in 
Salisbury.) 

South African Troops. An estimated 
1,600 South African troops, equipped with 
16 to 18 Puma helicopters and light how- 
itzers, are serving with Salisbury’s forces. 
Carrington assured the Patriotic Front 
that “there will be no external involve- 
ment in Rhodesia” after the British gov- 
ernor arrives. “This position,” he added, 
“has been made clear to all the govern- 
ments concerned, including South Afri- 








said; “It gives me much pleasure to com- 
pliment our Patriotic Front brothers.” 
Carrington, in best deadpan humor, said 
that he was delighted the conference was 
ending with Zimbabwe Rhodesians call- 
ing each other brothers and joked: “No | 
one calls me brother.” 

Nonetheless, as a spokesman for Mu- 
gabe put it: “There are still hazards ahead. 
The safety of our forces is at stake.” In 
Salisbury there was talk about the pros- 
pect of civil war, since nearly every major 
political leader in the country commands 
a well-armed private militia. Said one | 
lawyer in the capital: “Whoever loses the | 
election will turn to his military support- 
ers and say: ‘The elections were rigged. 
Carry on fighting, boys.’”’ The Mugabe 
and Nkomo armies together number 
about 40,000 trained guerrillas. Salisbury 
has 12,000 men in the army and air force, 
backed by 40,000 reservists. Other li- 





Lord Soames, new governor for Zimbabwe Rhodesia, and Foreign Secretary Lord Carrington 








Hoisting the Union Jack for perhaps the shortest period in British history. 


ca.” Carrington privately assured the Pa- 
triotic Front leaders that he had warned 
Pretoria’s Foreign Minister Roelof 
(“Pik”) Botha that the moment the Brit- 
ish governor arrived in Salisbury, all 
South African troops and paramilitary 
forces were to leave immediately. The 
Pretoria government promised Carring- 
ton that the troops would be pulled out 


A= himself a rare smile, Mugabe 
delivered the Patriotic Front’s accep- 
tance of the Carrington plan. “We now 
feel the British proposals for a cease-fire 
provide the basis for agreement, and for 
moving on quickly to settle the details of 
the implementation,” he said. There fol- 
lowed an exchange of compliments all 
round. The Salisbury delegation smiled 
across at the guerrilla leaders, and Dep- 
uty Prime Minister Silas Mundawarara 
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| Zimbabwe. 


censed arms holders in the country, most- 
ly white Rhodesians, number 160,000. 
Carrington is determined not to lose 
the momentum for peace. Hence he de- | 
cided to dispatch the entire British team 
to Salisbury immediately. It includes the 
new governor, Lord Soames, Conservative 
leader in the House of Lords and Win- 
ston Churchill's son-in-law; his deputy, Sir 
Antony Duff, a top African expert; and 
the military commander, Major General 
John Ackland. As soon as a date for the 
cease-fire is fixed, Lord Soames will hoist 
the Union Jack for perhaps the shortest | 
period in British history. It could be struck 
as early as next March, by which time 
elections should have been held and a 
new majority-rule government formed 
and installed. With that, Rhodesia will 
become the new independent nation of 


aes) 
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SOUTH KOREA 


Park’s Man 
TakesPower | 
A “caretaker” in Seoul 


© campus dissidents who still resent 

his long association with the past re- 
gime, he is the “dictator's henchman.” To 
almost everybody else in South Korean 
politics, however, he is perhaps the most 
skilled and experienced civil servant in 
the land and an incorruptible “Mr. Clean” 
who has always put duty above ambition. 
Even opposition party leaders give him 
considerable credit for having kept the 
country calm in the traumatic aftermath 
of President Park Chung Hee’s assassi- 
nation on Oct. 26. 

Last week Choi Kyu Hah, 60, the 
6-ft., mild-mannered career bureaucrat 
who served as Foreign Minister and Pre- 
mier under Park and became Acting Pres- 
ident after the killing, was chosen as his 
country’s new head of state by a 96% ma- 
jority of the 2,560-member electoral col- 
lege called the National Conference for 
Unification. Though Choi (rhymes with 
jay) was the sole candidate and is nomi- 
nally able to serve the five years remain- 
ing in Park's current term, there were 
signs that he wanted to limit his tenure in 
Seoul's presidential Blue House and lead 
the country’s transformation to a genuine 
democracy. In an acceptance statement to 
the electors in the capitol’s cavernous mu- 
nicipal gymnasium, he said: “I will ob- 
serve the constitution, safeguard the na- 
tion, and strive for increased freedom.” 

The election was carried out under 
Park’s less than democratic 1972 consti- 





Md ; 
Accused assassin under military guard 
Political prisoners would soon go free. 























Choi after unopposed election 


tution, which, among other things, effec- 
tively made Park President in perpetuity. 
Thus critics regarded the vote as just more 
rigged politics. In Seoul hundreds of 
youthful dissidents had defied a martial- 
law ban on demonstrations and staged a 
noisy protest calling on students to mo- 
bilize “a last crucial battle for democra- 
tization.” Police swiftly dispersed the pro- 
testers; more than 100 were arrested. 

Nonetheless, the choice of Choi held 
out a realistic hope for gradual liberal- 
ization. A Confucian scholar’s son who 
speaks five foreign languages (English, 
German, French, Japanese and Chinese), 
Choi describes himself as “a caretaker.” 
What Korea needs most, he has told 
friends, “is not a hero but a good many 
good managers.” He is already on record 
with a series of pledges: to restrict his term 
in office (to perhaps two years at most), 
to oversee the preparation of a new con- 
stitution (which might limit the President 
to one six-year term), and to call a new 
election (probably by 1982) in which all 
of the country’s 17 million voters would 
choose a chief executive. Trying to build 
a consensus for such reforms, Choi has 
met with more than 400 leaders of key 
groups—the military men who currently 
wield the decisive power, opposition pol- 
iticians, business and community repre- 
sentatives from all over the country. Asa 
result of Choi’s efforts, the ruling and op- 
position parties in the National Assembly 
have agreed with rare unanimity to join 
in forming a Deliberation Committee for 
revision of the constitution. 

While there was wide agreement on 
the need for change and democratization, 
there was far less consensus on the time- 
table and extent of the reforms. Choi and 
other leaders of the ruling Democratic Re- 
publican Party are aiming at a transition- 
al period of as long as two years. Yet 
opposition figures, among them New 
Democratic Party Leader Kim Young 
Sam, believe that the constitutional 
changes could be completed in only three 
months and a general election held by 





next fall. Other nettlesome questions con- 
cerned the role of the army: how soon it 
might be willing to lift martial law, for in- 
stance, and how much free rein it might 
be willing to give civilian politicians. But 
for the moment even opposition leaders 
are praising the restrained post-assassi- 
nation behavior of the military, whose se- 
nior officers genuinely seem to want to 
establish solid civilian rule. Says Kim 
Young Sam: “The army has no intention 
of entering into the business of politics or 
grasping power. [It] has shown a great 
deal of maturity.” 

President Choi wasted no time in 
demonstrating his brave intentions about 
constitutional reform. At week’s end, in 
his first official act, he abolished the no- 
torious Emergency Decree No. 9, under 
which Park had effectively silenced dis- 
sent and jailed political opponents. Ac- 
cordingly, it was announced that as many 
as 1,000 political prisoners who had not 
been convicted of any other offenses 
would be exonerated as soon as the courts 
could dispose of their cases. 

That bold presidential stroke over- 
shadowed another judicial development. 
Wearing padded prison jackets and leath- 
er handcuffs, former Korean Central In- 
telligence Agency Chief Kim Jae Kyu and 
seven of his colleagues shuffled into a 
heavily guarded military court in Seoul, 
and the trial of Park’s alleged assassins 
got under way. a 


Going Right 


A conservative in Lisbon 





ive years have passed since Portugal 

threw off half a century of dictator- 
ship, but its road toa stable democracy re- 
mains bumpy. After eleven short-lived 
governments, assorted coups and counter- 
coups, and much maneuvering between 
various military factions, the country is 
politically and economically weary. Fol- 
lowing the fall of Socialist Premier Mario 
Soares’ minority regime in mid-1978, the 








squabbling factions in the National As- | 


sembly were unable to agree on a new gov- 
ernment. So last summer Portugal's Pres- 
ident, General Antonio Ramalho Eanes, 
called an election in hope that a “coher- 
ent” left-of-center government would 
emerge. It was not to be. Last week, when 
a record 87.5% of the electorate went to 
the polls, the vote instead went narrowly 
to a new center-right coalition called the 
Democratic Alliance. Its leader, Francis- 
co Sa Carneiro, 45, an ambitious, some- 
times abrasive, conservative lawyer-pol- 
itician, is expected to be named Premier. 

The Alliance, composed of Sa Car- 
neiro’s Center Social Democrats, the 
Christian Democrats and the tiny Mon- 
archist Party, picked up 42.2% of the 
vote. The final tally is expected to give 
the Alliance a governing majority of 128 
or 129 of the parliament’s 250 seats. 
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S4 Carneiro with Abecassis 


Soares’ Socialists, punished by the vot- 
ers for their dilatory performance while 





in power, got only 27% of the vote, vs. 
35% in 1976. Although the share of the 
vote won by the Alliance parties was up 
by 4%, substantial gains were posted by 
Alvaro Cunhal’s pro-Moscow Commu- 
nists, whose share grew from 14.6% to 
19%, reflecting increasing influence not 
only in industrialized Lisbon but also in 
the conservative, Roman Catholic north. 
With the next election due in the fall of 





1980, SA Carneiro must prove quickly that 


| his government can do better than its pre- 


decessors in coping with Portugal’s prob- 
lems of rising inflation and unemploy- 
ment, both now at about 25%, and falling 
business investment and living standards. 

The diminutive (5 ft. 4 in.), energetic 
Sa Carneiro is accused by leftist detractors 
of acting like a “little king.” He, in turn, 
scorns the willingness to compromise that 
was Soares’ trademark. Says Sa Carneiro: 
“This was the evil of the Socialist Party. 
They conciliated with us and the Commu- 
nists. It does not work.” As a member be- 
tween 1969 and 1973 of the rubber-stamp 
parliament of the post-Salazar dictator- 


ship led by Marcello Caetano, Sa Carnei- | 


ro pressed for political liberalization, in- 
cluding curbs on the brutal secret police 
After the revolution, he was made a Min- 
ister Without Portfolio, but he soon quit to 
form his own party, which opposed na- 
tionalization of banks and major indus- 
tries. Last year he quit the Center Social 
Democrats when half its Assembly mem- 
bers voted to support the Socialists. Sorely 
in need of his leadership, the party later 
welcomed him back as its chief. 

Besides fighting with his leftist oppo- 
nents, Sa Carneiro has defied the conven- 
tions of the Catholic Church, to which 
90% of Portugal’s population belong. 
While still married to a Portuguese wife, 
with whom he has had five children, he 
lives openly in Lisbon with Snu Bonnier 
Abecassis, 38, a Swedish publishing ex- 
ecutive who is herself married. Nonethe- 
less, Portugal's bishops backed his cam- 

















































































paign, urging Catholics to “vote correct- 
ly,” meaning for the Democratic Alliance, 
on Election Day 

As Premier, SA Carneiro’s initial strat- 
egy will be to consolidate the Alliance's 


narrow base in the Assembly and pro- | 


mote private investment in order to ob- 
tain a stronger majority in the 1980 elec- 


| tions. If the Democratic Alliance does 
| well then, he would move to repeal the ex- 


cesses of the revolution, chiefly by rolling 
back the collectivization of farms (a prime 
reason Portugal now imports 50% of its 
food) and curbing nationalized industries. 
In the meantime, says Sa Carneiro: “We 
will let the system function. Everybody, 
including us, will be very cautious because 
of the coming elections.” With reason. If 
the conservatives fail, the voters might be 
inclined to turn to the one political group 
that has not yet had a chance to rule: the 
Communists 2 


IRELAND 


Turning “Green” 


A republican in Dublin 


n his trip to the US. this fall, Lre- 

land’s Prime Minister Jack Lynch 
sounded like a crusader. He denounced 
American supporters of the Irish Repub- 
lican Army and castigated “evil men of vi- 
olence” for prolonging the bloodshed in 
the North. As it turned out, that was 
Lynch’s valedictory. Last week, in a sur- 
prise move, he abruptly resigned after 13 


years as leader of the Fianna Fail Party | 


and a total of nine years as Prime Min- 
ister. His successor: Health and Social 
Welfare Minister Charles Haughey, 54, a 
wealthy accountant with pronounced re- 
publican sympathies 

Haughey and Lynch have long dis- 
liked each other, and Haughey’s selection 
was a clear defeat for his predecessor. A 
22-year party veteran who has held four 
major Cabinet posts, Haughey (pro- 
nounced Hah-he) won with the votes of 
Fianna Fail M.P.s from the traditionally 


| republican counties in the West and on 


the Ulster border. His wife Maureen’s fa- 
ther was Sean Lemass, a veteran of the 
1916 Easter Rising and a former Prime 
Minister. Haughey’s climb to party lead- 
ership was interrupted in 1970 when he 
was tried, and acquitted, in a Dublin court 
on charges of running guns to the LR.A 
Lynch promptly sacked him as Finance 
Minister. Though he rejoined the Cabi- 
net after Lynch’s 1977 re-election, the 
gun-running charges are not entirely for- 
gotten. “My God,” groaned a British Cab- 
inet minister at the news of Haughey’s 
election, “this will make things ten times 
more difficult.” 

Indeed, one of the reasons for Lynch’s 
resignation was his willingness after the 
Mountbatten assassination to cooperate 
with the British in efforts to assist the 
cause of peace. He allowed some cooper- 
ation between Irish and British security 
forces, including an agreement that per- 
mitted British helicopters to fly into a 


small area of Irish airspace in search of 


terrorists. He treated the Fianna Fail aim 


of political unity for all of Ireland as a dis- 
tant ideal rather than an immediate goal 
To some party members, that was heresy 

Lynch had been expected to resign, 
| but not quite so soon. He wanted to give 
| his successor time to prepare for the next 
election. However, last week a Fianna 
Fail member raised a question in Parlia- 
ment about the party’s defeat in two No- 
vember by-elections in Lynch's native 
County Cork. That was the second hu- 
miliation this year: in June, Fianna Fail 
was trounced in an election of delegates 
to the European Parliament. These rever- 
sals came on top of a number of econom- 
ic woes that also undermined Lynch: high 
| inflation (14%), soaring interest rates (up 

to 20%) and a plague of strikes 


As Health and Welfare Minister since | 


1977, Haughey did not publicly oppose 
Lynch's moderate policies. But the affa- 
ble politician, a deputy from a Dublin con- 
stituency, took care to make friends in 
the republican counties whose deputies 
| backed him last week 

In a post-election press conference, 
| Haughey tried to sound like both peace- 
maker and patriot. “I'm tinged with 
| green, all right,” he conceded, but added 
| firmly: “I condemn the provisional R.A 
and all their activities.” Yet his stance 
on Ulster’s future was clearly hawkish: re- 
unification “is my primary political pri- 
ority.” On cooperating with the British, 
Haughey said that Ireland’s own forces 
are “totally capable of dealing with se- 
curity matters.” He dismissed as “inad- 
equate” Britain’s latest proposals to end 
the Ulster violence, including an all-par- 





ty conference of Catholic and Protestant | 


leaders. Small wonder that the news from 
Dublin left London fearful that “more dif- 
ficult” times in Ulster lay ahead s 


Fianna Fail victor Charles Haughey 





Playing both peacemaker and patriot. 
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ISRAEL 


A Triumph for Common Sense 





The mayor's release helps Begin get off the hook 


4é 

j Bassam!” shouted the jubilant towns- 
people of Nablus. Under a shower of rose 
petals, Bassam Shaka’a, 48, freed from 
prison and reinstated as mayor of the larg- 
est town in the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank, was hoisted on the shoulders of his 
Palestinian supporters and carried past 
garlands of flowers and olive branches 
into the town hall to greet his family. Smil- 
ing broadly, the mayor thanked his con- 
stituents for the hero’s welcome. “I owe 
you my freedom, and from now on I am 
yours,” he told them. “Victory to the feda- 
yeen!” the crowd responded, raising their 
hands in the V sign of victory 

That triumphant homecoming last 
week followed swiftly on a dramatic pol- 
icy reversal by the Israeli government. Je- 
rusalem had suddenly released the pop- 
ular mayor from prison and rescinded the 
expulsion order imposed on him for al- 
legedly having spoken out in support of 
Palestinian terrorism. It was a dramatic 
finale to an embarrassing episode that had 
drawn wide international criticism of Is- 
rael and confused the Middle East peace 
process with Egypt. The Jerusalem Post 
hailed the freeing of Shaka’a as “a 
triumph for common sense.” 

The mayor had been arrested four 
weeks ago, following the leak of a private 
conversation between Shaka’a and Gen- 
eral Danny Matt, Israeli military admin- 
istrator of the occupied territories. Despite 
the mayor's denials that he had expressed 
any approval of Palestinian terrorist acts, 
Defense Minister Ezer Weizman ordered 
him deported to Jordan; the Cabinet 
unanimously affirmed the decree. 

Shaka’a embarked on a 14-day hun- 
ger strike, during which he was to lose 26 





Arabs of Nablus hoist Mayor Shaka’a aloft after his release 


n fire and spirit we redeem you, O | 


pounds. Other mayors in the Gaza Strip 
and West Bank staged an angry protest 
| demonstration and then resigned en 
masse. In a letter to Premier Menachem 
Begin, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance 
bluntly urged reconsideration of the 
deportation order. Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat publicly complained that 
“such measures do not contribute to the 
creation of an atmosphere of confidence” 
for the slow-burning negotiations on 
Palestinian autonomy 

A three-member tribunal appointed 
by Brigadier General Binyamin Ben- 
Eliezer, Israeli military commander for 
the West Bank, then reviewed the case; 
last week it was announced that Shak’a’s 
deportation order had been annulled. 
Among the “many considerations” in- 
volved in the turnabout, General Ben- 
Eliezer explained, were “the welfare of 
the city of Nablus and the welfare of Mr. 
Shaka’‘a’s family.” He might have added 
that the well-being of Begin’s embattled 
government had also been a factor. In 
fact, nobody seemed happier with Ben- 
Eliezer’s decision than the Premier. With 
obvious relish, he announced that he 
would meet Sadat at a summit at Aswan 
| on New Year's Day. The Premier's con- 
fidence, shaken ever since the resignation 


| of Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan last Oc- 


tober, seemed restored and appeared to 
give him a new vigor with which he went 
on to defuse two other political crises. 
One was the determination of the ul- 
tranationalist Gush Emunim group of set- 
tlers to defy a Supreme Court order that 
had declared its West Bank settlement at 
Elon Moreh illegal. Begin had grown de- 
spondent over the problem because he 





feared that if troops were ordered to evict 





the settlers forcibly, the clash might even 
lead to civil war in Israel. Last week, how- 
ever, Begin offered the Gush Emunim an 
alternate site five miles away and finally 
persuaded the group to relent and evac- 
uate Elon Moreh peaceably by the end of 
the year 


egin managed to defer, if not resolve, 

his other crisis with a calculated po- 
litical gamble. At issue is a quarrel with- 
in his own shaky Likud coalition over pro- 
posed changes in Israel's liberal abortion 
law; the Orthodox religious Agudat Isra- 
el Party wants tougher legislation. Faced 
with Agudat’s threat to pull out of the co- 
alition, which would reduce his parlia- 
mentary majority to a single vote in the 
120-member Knesset, Begin scheduled a 
vote of confidence on the abortion issue 
for next week. If he loses, Begin will have 
to resign and call an election. But he is 
gambling that pro-abortion defectors 
from his coalition will come back to the 
fold when the fate of the government is 
on the line. As Begin mused last week 
“Wouldn't it be ironic if the government 
that brought peace with Egypt should fall 
over an issue like abortion?” 

Begin appeared to be taking another 


| gamble with an economic austerity pro- 
| gram launched by Finance Minister Yiga- 





Israeli workers in Tel Aviv protest against austerity program 


el Hurvitz. In an attempt to curtail Isra- 
el’s 100% inflation, Hurvitz has ruthlessly 
eliminated subsidies on basic foodstuffs, 
frozen state development programs until 
1981, and proposed to slash $200 million 
from the sacrosanct Israeli defense bud- 
get. The Finance Minister also wiped out 
10% of the government's limousine fleet 
and pledged an all-out battle against up- 
per-income tax evasion. Although there 
were protest marches in Israel's major cit- 


ies after the subsidy cuts were announced, | 


Begin is hoping that the attack on the rich 
will placate the lower-income Israelis, 
who form the government’s main base of 
support a 


L. w& 





The dramatic finale to an embarrassing episode that had drawn wide international criticism and confused the peace process. 
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The Standard of Giving. 





« 
Seagram's V.O. 
Oita yineked Resehs luxury. Bottled in Canada. 
Enjoy our quality in moderation. 





Canadian whisky. A blend. 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram Distillers Co., N.Y.C, Gift-wrapped at no extra charge. 
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If they like fine Scotch, they’ love light, 
imported Jameson Irish. 

Let them try a glass of Jameson Irish Whiskey 
the way they would their favorite Scotch 
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Chances are, as dedicated Scotch drinkers 
they will instantly appreciate this flavor 
difference 
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: What to do with your big snifter once 
| wt ; you enjoy Salignac in less stuffy 
| } Ee " ways? Fill it with the money you 
save on our decidedly unstuffy price! 





_ Salignac’s taste is truly rich: on 
the rocks...splashed with soda... 
_ straight froma 
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“Absolutely first class...He’s telling it 
like it was.” —MICHAEL COLLINS, 
Washington Post Book World 
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Once a year —and only once 
United Way raises money to 
support vital human services for 
people in communities all 





§ across America. 

= United Way’s continued 

5 success year after year proves 
> a very basic point. When you 
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Welcome to Berlin, Germany's 
lively cultural heart. This season 
there are gala opening nights at the 
theater, the German Opera House, 
Karajan at the Philharmonic. Plus 
jazz days, film festivals, museums, 
galleries and exhibitions. Berlin's 
unique characters and our creative 
guests from all over the world 
make it easy to enjoy the artistic 
highlights and all the fascinating 
variety of our cultural scene 


Drop in some time. 





If you want to know more about 
the cultural events in Berlin today, 
please write: Berlin Tourist Office, 
Europa-Center, D-100 Berlin 30, 
W. Germany. Tel: (030) 21 234. 
Or, contact the German National 
Tourist Office, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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IBM'S GREATEST HITS. 


These aren’t the kind of “platters” 
they spin at discos. But they are record- 
ings, and they’ve sold in the millions. 

They’re magnetic disks, and what 
they record is information for storage 
in computers. 

They were introduced by IBM in 
the mid-50’s and revolutionized 
data processing because they gave 
the user quicker access to his 
information. 

Since then, disk storage has been 
universally adopted by the computer 
industry. 

Without it, making airline and rental 
car reservations, credit card transactions, 
and 24-hour banking, to name just a 
few uses, would be all but impossible. 

But the most important thing about disk storage is that at IBM we're 
still inventing it. Finding new ways to pack more information into less space, 
and retrieve it faster, all for less cost. 

Today a single 8’disk (the small one at left above) can store as much 
information as 120 of the 24” disks (the big one at the top) used in the first 
disk storage system we built. The 8’disk can, in fact, pack all the information 
on 22 newspaper pages into a space the size of a postage stamp! 

Information that used to be stored at a cost of $150 can now be stored 
for about $1. 

Technology has gone through the roof. 

The cost of using a computer has gone through the basement. 

And the person who’ getting more for his money is you. = 
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CHINA 
End of the Wall 
Farewell to free expression 

ince late last year, “democracy wall,” 


S along Peking’s broad Chang An Av- 
enue, represented a unique and hopeful 
experiment in China's tightly controlled 
society. It was a place where everyone 
from political critics to whimsical poets 
could paste up wall posters, which are pro- 
tected by China’s 1978 constitution. Thou- 
sands of people sometimes came to the 
wall to read the patchwork quilt of person- 
al grievances, sharply worded essays de- 
manding more freedom, and short stories 
and poems. Last week the Municipal Rev- 
olutionary Committee of Peking, clearly 
acting at the direction of the Chinese 
Communist Party, issued a strict prohibi- 
tion of all posters at the original site 
of democracy wall, thus effectively end- 
ing China's longest flirtation with free 
expression 

In theory, democracy wall was not 
closed down; it was merely moved else- 
where. Posters will still be allowed at a 
newly designated “wall for free expres- 
sion,” in the small Yuetan (Moon Altar) 
Park in western Peking. From now on, 
all authors will be required to register 
their names, pseudonyms, addresses and 
places of employment at a special office to 
be set up in the park. The new regulations 
also state that writers “will be held re- 
sponsible for the political and legal impli- 
| cations” of their posters—meaning that 
| they will be punished if their writings at- 
tack socialism or China’s leaders too 
harshly. 

The principal reason for banning de- 
mocracy wall, according to one Chinese 
official, was that some people were using 
it to “peddle counterrevolution in the 
guise of democracy and freedom.” He 
added that all schools, factories and gov- 
ernment offices have places where “any- 
one can present opinions and demands.” 
China’s official press attacked unnamed 
foreigners who had used the wall for the 
“ulterior motive” of collecting secret in- 
formation harmful to China 











n fact, the real reason for the wall’s de- 

mise was Peking’s concern that unhin- 
dered free expression could lead to a 
snowballing of discontent against the re- 
gime. Earlier efforts to curb dissent—such 
as the arrest last spring of nearly 30 hu- 
| man rights activists—had only a tempo- 
rary effect, as critical posters began to pro- 
liferate again during the summer. China’s 
leaders have been reluctant to take overt- 
ly harsh measures against poster writing, 
having praised it as a “good thing” late 


terpiece to a less conspicuous and more 
controlled location, they apparently hope 
to cow China’s tiny human rights move- 
ment into quiescence—without banning 
poster writing entirely. = 
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last year. By removing democracy’s cen- | 
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Soldiers mingling with citizens of Wittenberg rier anes departure of “train of hope” 











Maneuverings over Missiles 





Show business time for the Soviets, decision time for NATO 


Or banner cheered THANK YOU, SO- 
VIET SOLDIERS. Another frostily de- 
clared FROM THE NATO STATES WE DE- 
MAND NEGOTIATIONS INSTEAD OF ROCK- 
ETS. As bands played at the railroad sta- 
tion in the garrison town of Wittenberg, 
1,000 local citizens, plus Western news- 
men bused in for the occasion, gathered to 
witness the latest episode in the propagan- 
da blitz that Moscow is waging against the 
Western nations’ plan to strengthen their 
nuclear forces in Europe. With fanfare, 
the Soviets began carrying out an unex- 
pected pledge made by Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev in October to withdraw 
some forces from East Germany. 

For all the hoopla, however, newsmen 
saw only about 30 tanks and 150 troops 
aboard the “train of hope and good will” 
at Wittenberg. Though the Soviets have 
promised to withdraw 1,000 tanks and “up 
to” 20,000 soldiers over the next year, that 
action will not significantly reduce their 
East German force, which includes 6,700 
tanks and 365,000 troops. Moreover, the 
outfit involved in last week’s withdrawal, 
the Sixth Guards Tank Division, is rated 
by the Pentagon as the least capable of 
all the Soviet units in the Warsaw Pact 
countries. Essentially, say U.S. analysts, 
the much ballyhooed pullout is “strictly 
show business.” 

The show was carefully timed. This 
week the foreign and defense ministers 
of the 15 NATO countries are due to gath- 
er in Brussels to adopt formally a U.S. pro- 
posal to begin deploying 572 new inter- 
mediate-range nuclear weapons, includ- 
ing Pershing II and ground-launched 
cruise missiles, in Western Europe by 





1983. These missiles, unlike those now in 
the NATO inventory, can hit targets with- 
in the U.S.S.R.; they are intended to coun- 
terbalance the SS-20 missiles and Back- 
fire bombers the Soviets have positioned 
against NATO in the past two years. 

The Soviet campaign against the nu- 
clear-force improvement got a lift last 
week. The Dutch parliament adopted a 
motion forbidding Premier Andries van 
Agt’s government to approve the NATO 
plan. Joined by top officials from Norway 
and Denmark, which also have misgiv- 
ings, Van Agt flew to Washington. He 
sought a delay in the NATO decision and a 
U.S. commitment to negotiate with the 
Warsaw Pact countries on reduction of | 
nuclear arms in Europe. American offi- 
cials gave assurances that the U.S. want- 
ed to discuss a cutback of nuclear missiles 
with the Soviets, but insisted that the 
NATO partners should approve the mis- 
sile-modernization plan on schedule. 

Moscow’s anti-missile drive has gone 
nowhere in West Germany. In West Ber- 
lin last week at the convention of his So- 
cial Democratic Party, Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt said that the Soviet troop 
withdrawal was “welcome” but firmly re- 
iterated his support of the NATO plan. At | 
week’s end the Soviets warned that mere 
approval of the missile modernization by 
NATO would kill any chance of talks on 
trimming nuclear forces in Europe. But 
the Warsaw Pact foreign ministers wound 
up a meeting in East Berlin on a more con- 
ciliatory, and realistic, note: their com- 
muniqué suggested that such talks might 
proceed no matter what was decided in 
Brussels. & 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Strike Tactic 


Walkouts vs. apartheid 


or the fifth time in two weeks, the 

black trainee had failed to show up 
at his job at the Ford Motor Co. plant 
near South Africa’s industrial capital of 
Port Elizabeth. He had asked for two 
hours off to answer a summons from the 
police, but failed to return to work, When 
a white foreman cautioned Thozamile Bo- 
tha, 30, an intense former schoolteacher 
turned black activist who had worked for 
Ford for less than twelve months, to im- 
prove his attendance, Botha snapped, 
“Why don’t you fire me?” He then stalked 
angrily out of the plant 

That incident last month provoked a 
strike by 700 skilled black workers at two 
Ford plants that produce engines and as- 
semble cars. They were soon joined by 
800 other black employees of nearby pa- 
per and tire factories. The walkout, which 
continues, stems from no ordinary labor- 
management dispute. Ford, whose 5,000 
employees in South Africa include 1,200 
blacks, has been a leader in introducing 
nondiscriminatory policies like those pre- 
scribed in the corporate code of conduct 
drawn up by US. Civil Rights Leader 
Leon Sullivan. Ford was among the first 











Walkout Leader Thozamile Botha 
A struggle over the “black elite.” 


firms to recognize black unions. Black 
anti-apartheid organizers have warned 
that the strike is the first shot in a new of- 
fensive against the white-ruled state. The 
target: multinational firms that do busi- 
ness in the country. The aim: to under- 
mine Prime Minister P.W. Botha’s strat- 
egy for winning the allegiance of the 
“black elite” of relatively highly paid 


lt goes as well 











*| skilled workers by giving them a greater 
°| share of South Africa’s prosperity 


The Prime Minister has announced 
proposals for sweeping reforms of the ra- 
cial-classification laws known as petty 


| apartheid. Besides authorizing companies 


to negotiate with black unions, Botha has 
proposed the “improvement” of statutes 
that forbid interracial sex and marriage 


and make certain public facilities off lim- 


its to blacks. While these contemplated 
steps have won the applause of business 
leaders, they have not done much as yet 
to satisfy the 20 million blacks. There has 
been no change in the white minority gov- 
ernment’s long-range plan of dividing 
South Africa into a “constellation” of 
nominally independent states, in which 
blacks have the appearance of autonomy 
but whites continue to hold most of the 
real power and the wealth 


i nstead of concentrating their organizing 
efforts on black academics, intellectuals 
or the young, as they have in the past, 
the leaders of black activist groups in Port 
Elizabeth and Soweto, the black township 
outside Johannesburg, are now focusing 
on factory workers. Because black labor 
is essential to South Africa’s economy, 
strikes by blacks constitute a potentially 
powerful weapon. Though Thozamile Bo- 
tha, who heads the Port Elizabeth Black 
Civic Organization (PEBCO), concedes 
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that Ford is perhaps the “best” employer 
of blacks in the country, he has been prod- 
ding its management to respond to a long 

| list of demands. He has attacked Ford’s 
sponsorship of an all-white rugby team 
and special privileges that start new white 
employees at the top of the pay scale for 
a given job while blacks start at the bot- 
tom. Botha has also complained to Ford’s 
management about black political disen- 
franchisement, over which the company 
has no control 

Before the strike, Ford responded 
warily to Botha’s provocations, and kept 
him on the payroll despite his repeated ab- 
sences. Since the walkout, the company 
has said it will rehire any of the strikers 
who want to return. Only a minority, how- 
ever, have gone back to their jobs. Last 
week police raided the homes of strikers; 
19 of them were placed in detention 
Meanwhile, other firms are bracing for 
trouble. Says a director of a leading U.S 
manufacturer: “We could definitely be a 
helpless target for these protests. South 
Africa is going to have to satisfy the as- 
pirations of these people, or they are just 
going to come through the fences.’ 

Yet if he moves to appease black 
workers, Prime Minister Botha risks the 
wrath of Afrikaner hard-liners, who ab- 
hor his apartheid reforms. Soon after Tho- 
zamile Botha’s walkout, white union 
members held an angry meeting that led 
to an outburst of racial slurs; blacks were 
accused of “fouling” integrated toilets and 


making insulting remarks about white 
women. If the government cracks down 
hard on the protesters, as it did to quell 
the rioting in Soweto in 1976, it might 
spark more unrest. Predicts Fred Ferreira, 
Ford's industrial relations manager: “In- 
activily is not going to solve this prob- 
lem. Whether we get a black or a white 
backlash is simply a matter of time.” Zz 


ESPIONAGE 


High Crime 


An Alpine spook 


or seven days last November, 32,000 
Austrian soldiers slogged through a 
muddy stretch of the Danube River val- 
ley in what was billed as the 
country’s biggest military exer- 
cise since World War II. Though 
the Austrians invited observers 
from all the East bloc countries 
to watch the maneuvers, they , 
were not pleased with the inter- 
est shown by a middle-aged man 
who turned up around the bar- 
racks in the small town of St 
Pdlten. He wore high rubber 
boots, and carried the classic im- 
pedimenta of espionage: a cam- 
era, binoculars, maps and a notebook 


Schilling 





mand post to ask directions; evenings he 
would invariably down a glass of wine be- 
fore retiring to a local hotel. Finally, the 

police grabbed him 
Their quarry was Kurt Schilling, 57 
a Swiss business consultant working, he 
insisted, in “the interests of Swiss de- 
fense.” At first the Austrians laughed 
they thought he was an East bloc spy 
Then Swiss officials discovered that Schil- 
ling had indeed been dispatched on an in- 
formation-gathering mission, albeit unau- 
thorized, by one Colonel Albert Bach- 
mann, a defense department intelligence 
officer. Reflecting the surprise shared by 
Austrians at the revelation that a free 
lance spook from their equally neutral 
neighbor had been snooping on them, the 
Vienna daily Die Presse dubbed Schilling 
the spy who came in from the 
Emmentaler,” the best-known 

Swiss cheese 

Bachmann dreamed up the 


= assignment for Schilling, a mil 
itary buff, on his own. The col 

= onel, whose zeal was said by the 
— Swiss to have been “a problem,” 


said that Schilling was an ap- 
prentice agent whose prowess he 
wanted to test in an easy job 
The Swiss suspended Bachmann 
from duty. As for Schilling, the 
Austrians last week announced that he 


For days, police shadowed the man | would be tried on espionage charges. The 


as he moved around in a rented car. Some- 
times he would boldly venture into a com- 





price he could pay for his spy tryout: three 
years in prison 8 


You won't find His and Hers versions of Targa by 
Sheaffer™ pens. 

Targas classic elegance goes beautifully with 
beautiful clothing of both men and women. 
Whether as a superbly crafted fountain 
pen, rolling ball pen, or ballpoint. 

You might call Targa the 


equal opportunity pen. 























Medicine 








Did Roosevelt Have Cancer? 





ittle strokes, a heart attack, cancer. 

Rumors of these illnesses—and wor- 
ries about how they would affect his fit- 
ness for office—hovered around Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt as early as 1936. By 
1944, when he was 62 and running for an 
unprecedented fourth term as President, 
the rumors had become persistent. Vice 
Admiral Ross McIntire, Roosevelt's per- 
sonal physician, insisted during the cam- 
paign that the President was in “excel- 
lent condition for a man of his age.” But 
on April 12, 1945, less than three months 
after his fourth Inauguration, F.D.R. died. 








Spot above left eye is evident in 1939 photo (left) but missing in 1944 shot 


Surgeon points to clues about F.D.R.’s last years 


audience that Dr. Frank Lahey, founder 
of Boston’s famed Lahey Clinic, had con- 
fided to him that he had seen Roosevelt 
in early 1944 as a consultant and discov- 
ered that the President had a spreading 
tumor. Lahey had so informed Roosevelt, 
advising him not to run for re-election be- 
cause he would not live out his term. 
Though both Lahey and Pack have 
since died, Goldsmith believes that there 
is some corroborating visual evidence in 
photographs of F.D.R. taken over the 
years. By about 1932, he says, a small pig- 
mented lesion had appeared above Roo- 








Though no autopsy was performed (at 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s request), there is lit- 
tle doubt that his death was caused by a 
massive cerebral hemorrhage. But spec- 
ulation has continued about Roosevelt's 
health in the last years of his life; any se- 
rious illness could have affected his per- 
formance in office and led to what many 
believe were unwise concessions to Stalin 
at the momentous Yalta Conference. Now 
a doctor has raised anew the suggestion 
that Roosevelt had terminal cancer, knew 
it, but chose to run for re-election in 1944 
anyway so that the country, engaged in 
the war effort, would not be disrupted by 
a change in leadership. 

In a report published in the journal 
Surgery, Gynecology & Obstetrics, Dr. Har- 
ry Goldsmith, a surgeon at Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock Medical Center in Hanover, 
N.H., admits his theory is based on hear- 
say and circumstantial evidence. In 1963, 
| while a resident at Memorial Sloan-Ket- 
tering Cancer Center in Manhattan, he 
| attended a lecture by George Pack, a re- 








nowned cancer specialist. Pack told the | 


A suggestion that F.D.R. had terminal cancer, knew it, but ran for re-election in 1944. 


sevelt’s left eye. In following years it seems 
to have enlarged and grown downward 
into the eyebrow. But after 1943 the le- 
sion was gone. That leads Goldsmith to 
believe that the lesion was a sign of ma- 
lignant melanoma—a form of skin can- 
cer that can spread to other organs—and 
that it was surgically removed in 1943. 
He also suspects that when Lahey was 
called to the White House in March 1944, 
the physician found that the cancer had 
metastasized—perhaps to the gastrointes- 
tinal tract; several sources confirm that 
Roosevelt experienced abdominal pains. 
Cancer could also account for F.D.R.’s ac- 
companying loss of appetite and weight. 
Further, it would explain why Roosevelt 
gave his son James funeral instructions 
shortly after his last Inaugural. 

But Dr. Howard G. Bruenn, the Navy 
cardiologist who served as F.D.R.’s phy- 
sician in the year before his death and 
signed the death certificate, vehemently 
denies that the President had cancer. 
Bruenn, now 74 and retired from Man- 
hattan’s Columbia Presbyterian Medical 











Center, conceded in a 1970 article that 
the nation had not been told the truth 
about F.D.R.’s health. The President suf- 
fered from severe high blood pressure, 
congestive heart failure and arterioscle- 
rosis. But, he says, “Mr. Roosevelt did 
not have a cancer—of that there is no 
question.” Bruenn believes that the ab- 
dominal pain was most probably caused 


by inflammation of the gall bladder—and | 


possibly some gallstones—and the weight 
loss by the low-calorie, low-salt, low-fat 
diet ordered for F.D.R. to control his 
blood pressure and treat his gastroin- 
testinal problems. He insists that Lahey 
never mentioned a diagnosis of cancer 
during consultations with him and that 
the President's medical charts carried no 
mention of any operation to remove a 
facial lesion. 

Unfortunately, F.D.R.’s charts and 
other medical records are nowhere to be 
found. Bruenn recalls that upon returning 
from Warm Springs, Ga., after the Pres- 
ident’s death, he made final notations on 
the charts, which were kept in a safe at 
the U.S. Naval Hospital in Bethesda, Md. 
He never saw them again, and all efforts 
by Goldsmith to locate them have failed. 
Indeed, says Goldsmith, when he phoned 
the Naval Hospital for information, he re- 
ceived the reply: “We have no record of 





a Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 2 
The Womb Tune 
It puts babies to sleep 


he price is $40, but new parents may 

feel it is well worth it. For Rock-A- 
Bye-Bear is a Teddy bear that makes 
cranky infants drop right off to sleep. 
How? It is implanted with a device that 
plays the soothing sounds babies hear 
while still in the womb: the pulsing thump 
and whoosh made by blood coursing 
through their mothers’ pelvic arteries. 

The idea of using womb sounds to 
calm unruly newborns was first explored 
by the British and Japanese but did not 
hit the commercial big time until Entre- 
preneurs Bob Bissett and Marie Shields 
teamed with Fort Lauderdale Obstetri- 
cian William Eller in 1975. Eller selected 
as their recording artist a nonsmoking, 
well-nourished pregnant woman, waited 
until she began labor and then inserted a 
tiny microphone through her dilated cer- 
vix into her uterus. 

The resulting recording was first 
played back in hospital nurseries. Says 
Virginia Purdy, nursery supervisor at Fort 
Lauderdale’s Holy Cross Hospital: “It’s 
the most boring sound you've ever heard, 
It drives the help crazy.” But the help no- 
ticed that infants usually dozed off with- 
in 15 seconds after the womb sounds 
began. That led to Rock-A-Bye-Bear 
which, with sales of 25,000 so far, may 
well be the sleeper of the year. 5 
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JUSTERINI & BROOKS Founded 1749 
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Send a rare gift —a bottle or a case of J&B Rare Scotch — almost anywhere in the United States. Just call, toll free: 800-528-6050 

















Redford in The Electric Horseman: the ultimate Rhinestone Cowboy 


Call of the Wild 


THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN Directed by Sydney Pollack 


Screenplay by Robert Garland 


is name is Sonny Steele. He is played 
by Robert Redford. He is the ulti- 
mate Rhinestone Cowboy, a five-time 
world’s champion rodeo rider now re- 
duced morally, if not economically, by 
having to hustle Ranch Breakfast, a con- 
| glomerate’s cereal. He is frequently 
obliged to ride out into darkened stadi- 
ums wearing a suitful of colored lights 
while carrying a snootful of whisky in or- 
der to dull the pain of exploitation. 

Her name is Hallie Martin. She is 
played by Jane Fonda. She is a TV news- 
hen, very chic, and ambitious for a big 
story, though looking for it in an unlikely 
place, the conglomerate’s annual meeting 
at Caesars Palace in Las Vegas 

The horse is Rising Star, played by 
Let’s Merge. It is a great race horse now 
| retired, not to stud but to serve as a cor- 

porate symbol with Sonny. The horse is 
not a boozer, but he is on tranquilizers 
and steroids to ease him through his form 
of celebrity life. When Sonny’s outrage at 
what is being done to Rising Star burns 
through his cynical haze, he decides to 
kidnap the horse and return him to a wild 
state more suited to his nature 

Anyone can guess what happens to 
the film’s three principals once Redford 
galvanizes himself. Boy gets horse. Girl 
gets story (and also ceases to be merely a 
pesky observer and becomes an impas- 
sioned participant in Sonny's adventure) 
The populace learns the truth about the 
evil capitalists and rallies to the side of 
the beleaguered rebels. Why, boy and girl 
even get each other, if briefly. It’s a story 
as old as talkies—dating back to Frank 
Capra’s populist comedies 

Yet rarely in recent years has this tale 
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ing a fine action sequence in which horse 
and rider twist and turn through town and 
countryside, eluding with skill and heart 
the mechanized klutzes who are after 
them. Here, too, there are improbabilities 
an effete Thoroughbred flat racer could 
not really move like a cow pony or re- 
| turn him to nature as easily as this movie 
suggests. But even at the end there is a 
neat plot twist that distracts from taking 
the story too literally and gives the pic- 
ture a strong finishing kick 





till, the film probably works so well 

because of Redford. Oh, due credit 
to Fonda: here, in direct contrast to the de- 
velopment of a similar character in The 
China Syndrome, she moves from knowl- 
edgeability to vulnerability, and does it 
with the same winning grace. But Red- 
ford, making his first major appearance 
in almost four years, is in top form. He’s 
a knothead, trying to disguise his essen- 
tially moral nature and his native shrewd- 
ness with a lot of good-ole-boy aw shucks- 
ing. There is tension, good observation 
and fine comic timing in his work 

It’s obvious both stars saw this film 
as a vehicle to advocate causes they care 
about, but they are good-natured about 
it. Writer Garland and Director Pollack 
had the sense to give Horseman the tone | 
of a pop fable; they stress entertainment 
over preachment. A romantic intensity 
that Fonda and Redford might have gen- 
erated is lost as a result; there could have 
been more electricity between the elec- 
tric horseman and his lady. And Willie 
Nelson, the great country singer, is wast- 
ed in his first acting role. Still, there is 
not a more cheerful or engaging movie 
around these days. One can’t help com- 
ing out of it in smiling good temper, hav- 


been told in such an agreeably inventive 
way. The scene in which Sonny abducts 
Rising Star is a case in point. The cow- 
boy simply hops aboard the animal and 
clippety-clops him straight down the run- 
way of the industrial show in which 
they're both appearing, past the dancing 
girls, past the hysterical director, through 
the audience, past the slot machines in 
the lobby and on down the Las Vegas 
strip. The scene is an outrageous assault 
on probability, but in its unexpectedness, 
it is a delight. Fonda's pursuit of Redford 
and the authorities’ pursuit of all three fu- | ing spent a fine time with nice, but catch- 
gitives are full of similar surprises, includ- | ily eccentric people. — Richard Schickel 
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Let's Merge, Redford and Fonda take a break along the trail to freedom 








A pop fable full of unexpected moments and agreeable eccentrics. 
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Warp SpeedtoNowhere _ 


STAR TREK—THE MOTION PICTURE 
Directed by Robert Wise; Screenplay by Harold Livingston 


very peculiar, since in the film’s opening 
sequence it is full of weirdos. By the time 
the Enterprise closes in on it, the creatures 
have al! disappeared, victims not of the 
story line but of what appears to be a 
shortage of either money or time. In a very 
fast shuffle, the film suddenly announces 
that the villain is not merely a Death Star, 
but “a great, living machine.” When Ilia, 
the Enterprise's navigator, is captured by 
the enemy and literally rewired to be its 
servant, she explains that the machine is 
seeking its creator and is terribly cross. 
The bad temper results from the fact that 
though the great machine thinks like a | 


t used to be that special effects were cre- 

ated to serve a movie's story, to permit 
the camera to capture that which could 
| not be found—or recorded on film—in the 
natural world. But now, in the post—Srar 
Wars era, stories are created merely to 
provide a feeble excuse for the effects. Star 
Trek consists almost entirely of this kind 
of material: shot after shot of vehicles sail- 
ing through the firmament to the tune of 
music intended to awe. But the spaceships 
take an unconscionable amount of time to 
get anywhere, and nothing of dramatic or 
human interest happens along the way. 
| Once the ships reach their destination, 
they do not encounter the kind of 
boldly characterized antagonists 
that made Star Wars such fun. 
In fact, they do not meet any hu- 
man or humanoid antagonists at 
all. There isn’t even a battle 
scene at the climax. 

Instead there is a lot of talk 
Much of it in impenetrable 
spaceflight jargon. Scanners, de- 
flectors, warp speed, linguacode 
—words like that are always 
| being barked into the intercom 
But it is never to the point: it is 
hard to decipher where the star- 
ship Enterprise stands vis-a-vis 
the mysterious intruder from 
outer space. When the crew are 
not jabbering in technocratese, 
they are into metaphysics, one of 
the characteristics of the old Star 
Trek television show and a ma- 
jor reason for its cult vogue 
among the half-educated. 

It turns out that the villain- 
ous UFO is not manned. This is 
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SCHAPIRO: 


Enterprise Crewmates Nimoy and Shatner confront a space intruder 
Technological jargon, metaphysical chat and spaced-out ennui. 


An air-tram station in San Francisco, circa 2300, as visualized by the designers and special-effects men of Star Trek 


whiz, it has no human emotions. And so 
the picture ends not with a bang but, as it 
were, a bang. One of the space cadets, who 
has had his eye on the original Ilia all 
along, agrees to mate with the improved 
model and produce a hybrid race of brainy 
but emotionally turned-on creatures. Just 
imagine how the effects guys get the col- 
ored lights whirling in order to preserve 
the G rating when that happens. 

Some of the metaphorical questions 
that used to get raised by the Enterprise's 
intergalactic encounters on the old TV 
show were at least a little more interesting 
than this stale intelligence-vs.-emotion 
debate. One suspects a sellout to the Me 
Generation’s self-absorbed search for feel- 
ings. It’s a wonder they didn’t invite the 
great machine to join them for an Esalen 
weekend. 

There is little point in discussing the 
syovs performances. William Shatner, 
Leonard Nimoy and the rest of 
the old crowd are back on the 
bridge. They remember their 
moves from the old days, though 
Shatner’s promotion to admiral 
has rendered him more than 
usually cranky. There is a cer- 
tain tackiness to the Enterprise, 
which has been redesigned to fill 
a large screen. Even some of the 
costumes are ill-fitting, and the 
special effects do not reflect the 
current state of the art. Star Trek 
had a long, troubled production 
history. Called to the rescue, 
John Dykstra and Douglas 
Trumbull have been able to con- 
tribute only quite simple ver- 
sions of the shots they did re- 
spectively, and more spectacu- 
larly, in Star Wars and Close 
Encounters. But, completed in 
haste, Star Trek is, finally, noth- 
ing but a long day’s journey into 
ennul — R.S. 
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Carter Considers a Gas Tax 






















































| ne of the most discouraging aspects 
! of the Iranian crisis is how little it 
has moved the U.S. Government 
to counter the energy threat by taking dra- 
matic action to conserve oil. Not only does 
the trauma in Tehran threaten at any mo- 
ment to choke off deliveries of nearly 3 
million bbl. of crude per day to an oil- 
thirsty world, but it increasingly jeopar- 
dizes petroleum supplies throughout the 
Middle East. U.S. Government officials 
calculate that a widespread upheaval in 
the Persian Gulf could quickly cut US. 
imports by 4 million bbl. per day, or more 
than 22% of total consumption. On an- 
other front, the 13-nation OPEC cartel, 
which has raised petroleum prices by 
some 1,600% since 1970, is preparing to 
lift prices yet again when it meets next 
week in Caracas. Meanwhile Congress 
continues to dither and quibble over Pres- 
ident Carter’s five-month-old energy 
package. 

But there was a small glimmer of hope 
in Washington last week. Showing wel- 
come signs of moving more directly and 
forcefully to curb energy use, the White 
House was considering a high federal ex- 
cise tax on gasoline, perhaps as much as 
50¢ per gal. 

Gasoline consumption is the root 
cause of the nation’s petro-woes, and any’ 

move to curtail it substantially would have 
broad and deep economic consequences. 
Though rising prices and the slowing 


RUNAWAY PRICES 


Oil costs per barre! 


1970-78 Arabian light crude. yearly average 
1979 average OPEC tor dates shown 





economy have cut gasoline use by 4.7% 
this year, the fuel still accounts for just 
under 40% of the 18 million bbl. of oil 


that the U.S. burns each day. The Ad- 


ministration estimates that an imme- 





Despite some tough consequences, a promise of benefits at home and abroad 


unconsciously is quite sensitive to price.” 

A cut in consumption of the size that 
would result from a 50¢ per gal. tax would 
pay important dividends both domestical- 
ly and internationally. In the US. it 


: A $21.53 : . 
diate 50¢ boost in the cost of gas- (Dec 7) Would amount to an immediate and 
oline, which now sells at an average forceful warning to all Americans 
for all grades of $1.04 per gal., oa 1) that energy conservation is now a na- 
20 


would cut consumption by 7%, the 
equivalent of about 500,000 bbl. 
of crude per day. 

Though advocates of contin- 
ued price controls often dispute 
the point, evidence proves that 
rising gasoline prices reduce 


Sie 





consumption. Studies by 
Economist Alan Greenspan (April 1) 
and others show that when S16 


10%, gas 
1.5% to 


y 


prices go up 
sales drop from 
2% per licensed 
driver. Argues 
Greenspan: “It is 
clear that a very 
large part of the 
driving public 
consciously or 





_ tional imperative. Overseas it would 
help loosen the world market for pe- 
troleum, make it at least somewhat 
more difficult for OPEC to raise prices, 

reduce prices on the spot market and send 

a signal to the US.’s increasingly skep- 

tical allies that the nation is exercising 

leadership to curb energy use. Even with 

a 50¢ tax, Americans would still have a 

comparatively easy ride; most Europeans, 

Japanese and other non-Americans pay 

$2 or more for the fuel. 

A big gasoline tax would be about the 
nation’s strongest weapon, short of ration- 
ing. Under a timid law passed in Octo- 
ber, rationing cannot be imposed until ei- 
ther Congress approves it or the President 
is able to declare that the nation faces an 
immediate threat of a 20% oil-supply 
shortfall. By that time waiting lines at ser- 
vice stations probably would reach to the 
horizon. Even then, Congress could over- 
rule the President and block rationing. 

Last week the Administration dis- 
closed the details of its proposed emer- 
gency rationing plan. Each registered ve- 
hicle would be limited to a fixed number 
of gallons per week, and any driver who 
did not use his quota could sell his ration 
coupons on a “white market” for what- 
ever the traffic would bear. Congress re- 
jected a similar scheme last May, and 
adoption of almost any rationing plan is 
not expected before next autumn—unless 
Middle East oil is cut off. 

Compounding the sense of drift, En- 
ergy Secretary Charles Duncan made 
public a confusing state-by-state conser- 
vation plan that calls for holding 1980 gas- 
oline consumption to about 7 million bbl. 
per day, just about where economists ex- 
pect it to be anyway. In an embarrassingly 
typical DOE bungle, the targets set for New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut dur- 
ing the first three months of next year 
would allow drivers in those states to in- 
crease their auto usage. 

Almost in desperation, the White 
House for the past month has been ex- 
amining a consumption-cutting tax on 
gasoline. In late October, an Administra- 
tion task force headed by Deputy Energy 
Secretary John Sawhill began looking at 
what the U.S. could do in event of a ma- 
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now is more than 50%. Among Detroit's | rents of apartments and values of houses 
Big Three, ailing Chrysler Corp. would | close to city centers and public transit 
fare the worst. Though 70% of its cars are | would climb. 
compacts and downsized models, vs. 50% In the event that gasoline prices were 
of Ford’s and 30% of GM’s, small vehicles | to increase sharply, growth in the econo- 
are the least profitable, and the company | my asa whole would not necessarily slow, 
| McIntyre’s proposal was sent for consid- | would have to boost output sharply to re- | or unemployment rise, if the proceeds of 
| eration and amendment last week to | main competitive. That would be a diffi- | the tax were recycled to consumers, as the 
the White House’s economic policy group, | cult step for Chrysler to take. Not only is | various Administration proposals recom- 
which includes Treasury Secretary G. | it experiencing bottlenecks but the com- | mend. But the impact on consumer prices 
William Miller, Vice President Walter | pany also would have trouble borrowing | would be severe. A full 2.4 points of the 


| jor supply interruption. From a list of 28 
options, the task force came down to two: 
rationing or a gasoline tax. 

In November, Carter instructed Bud- 
get Boss James McIntyre to draw up a 
| detailed plan for a tax that might work. 


Mondale, Chief Economic Adviser | money to expand production. nation’s current 13.1% inflation rate is 
| Charles Schultze, Domestic Adviser Stu- | Other automakers would be better off. | traceable directly to increases in gasoline 
art Eizenstat and McIntyre. | The conversion to small models would | prices this year. Tacking another 50¢ a 


The five-man group favored a high | bring forth a prolonged spurt in capitalin- | gal. onto fuel costs by most estimates 

| tax but could not agree on the particu- | vestment by the manufacturers and their | would add three or four points more to the 
lars. So each member sent a separate pro- | suppliers for tools, dies, entire new plants. | consumer price index next year 

posal to Carter. The differences revolve | Eventually sales would surge because 

around the size and timing of the tax and | drivers would feel an increasing need to T hough nobody likes rationing or 


how to distribute the projected $50 bil- | switch to gas-saving cars. As demand rose, higher taxes, the economy is des- | 
lion in revenues that it would collect. One | particularly for the most economical ve- tined to suffer even worse reverses 
popular idea is to rebate perhaps $40 bil- | hicles, prices would ride up. Concludes | if Congress fails to act. OPEC’s prices are 
lion to workers and employers in the form | Detroit Auto Analyst Arvid Jouppi: “We | all but certain to keep climbing in 1980, 
of lowered Social Security and income tax | are awfully close to the $10,000 small car.” | draining wealth out of the U.S. economy | 





levies. Another suggestion involves using | More immediately, large segments of | and into the bank accounts of foreign oil 
some $10 billion to help balance the fis- | the nation would suffer from the decline | exporters. The price rise will help slow 
cal 1981 federal budget. in driving and in demand for cars. The | the consumption of gasoline still further, 








Any tax proposal would face tough, | old manufacturing centers of the Midwest | of course, but the inflationary impact will 
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Stand-by rationing coupons printed soon after the 1973 oil embargo. In the current plan people could sell coupons on a legal “white market” 
But even with a 20% shortfall in oil supply, Congress could block the President from acting to put the program into effect. 





almost insurmountable opposition inCon- | and East—steelmaking Pittsburgh and | quickly spread throughout the whole | 
gress, which considers a new tax as a pox | Youngstown, tiremaking Akron, glass- | economy, since crude oil price increases 
in an election year. Typical of what spe- | making Toledo, many others—rise or de- | affect not just automotive fuel but all pe- 
cial-interest groups will tell their Con- | cline along with the fortunes of autos. St. | troleum products, Enacting a gasoline tax 
gressmen is the observation of a South- | Louis, Kansas City, Wilmington, Del., | would not only slow consumption while 
ern California Auto Club spokesman: | and dozens more cities are automaking | providing less inflationary pain, but would | 
“The tax is just a scam to increase Gov- | centers. In the Far West (where public | also soften the impact on the economy of | 
ernment revenues and the federal bureau- | transit is grossly inadequate) and the | future cartel price increases because less | 
cracy at the expense of good-hearted | Plains states (where communities are sep- | foreign oil would be entering the U.S. 
people across the country.” arated by long distances), people must For too long Americans have blithe- 
Even as Carter was telling 100 Con- | drive or suffer immobility. Of course, they | ly assumed that rivers of cheap energy 

gressmen at a White House buffet dinner | can and must do more car pooling. That | would flow through that economy like a 
last week that the idea of a stiff gasoline | is difficult for many: the suburbanite who | magic elixir in endless abundance. But as | 
tax “is looking better and better,” legis- | works the night shift, the construction la- | 1979 has vividly demonstrated, the na- | 
lators were beginning to snipe at the idea. | borer who moves from site to site, the mar- | tion takes extreme risks if it does not curb | 
Said powerful Democratic Congressman | ginal farmer who drives toa supplemental | its addiction to demon crude. 
Charles Vanik of Ohio: “Are you crazy? | job in town. But food production would For the long term, it is vital to move | 
Fifty cents is out of the ballpark!” | not be set back; to run their equipment, | forward rapidly to develop every alter- | 
farmers long ago shifted largely from gas- | native energy source, from coal and shale | 
Wess: by taxation or rationing, | oline to diesel fuel, and they are almost | to wind, waves and the sun. Meanwhile, 














cutting back on gasoline would | certain to be exempted from any tax in- | conservation of existing supplies is indis- 

jolt an economy in which the jobs | creases or tight rationing. pensable, and politicians would do well 

of one worker in seven somehow spin | Fast food chains such as McDonald's, | to face the issue. Concludes Milton Lip- 
around the automotive industry. Millions | Wendy's and Howard Johnson's would | ton, president of the leading petroleum | 
of Americans not only build, sell and ser- | suffer. Restaurants near population cen- | advisory firm of Walter J. Levy Consul- | 
vice cars but also supply the tires, win- | ters would surge. So would air travel, as | tants: “Despite the inevitable inequities | 
dows and other parts, construct highways, | people flew on vacation instead of driv- | of either steep taxes or rationing, there | 
drive trucks or otherwise deliver the | ing. That would boost sales of more fuel- | comes a time when you have to say, | 
goods. efficient jets, and Boeing, Lockheed, Mc- | ‘Damn the torpedoes and full speed | 
Sales of cars would slide still farther. | Donnell Douglas and other planemakers | ahead.’ I cannot think of a better time to | 
The biggest vehicles, which produce the | would benefit. But resorts in South Flor- | ask the American people to accept either | 
fattest profits for manufacturers and deal- | ida and New York's Catskills would be | of those measures than during the cur- | 
ers, would be the worst hurt. Small cars | hit hard because most people go there by rent Iranian crisis. The political oppor- | 
would increase their market share, which | car, Roadside motels would suffer, but | tunity may never be better.” a 
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He createdsome ofthe 
worlds most passionate music. 


Yet he died whisperi 
the name of a woman he had 


never met. 


She was his patroness. . .his confessor...his “Beloved 
Friend” in an intimate 14-year correspondence. She was the 
inspiration for his most romantic works. And yet he shrank 
from meeting her even when she invited it, replying that one 
should never meet a guardian angel face to face 


Finally, she withdrew her support from him. Yet years 
later, on his deathbed, he whispered her name. In gratitude? 
In love? In anger? The secret died with Tchaikovsky. But the 
passion that Nadezhda von Meck inspired lives on in some of 
the most soaringly romantic melody ever penned, as you will 
discover in TIME-LIFE RECORDS’ magnificent four-stereo- 
record album, Tchaikovsky—your introduction to an outstand- 
ing record series called GREAT MEN OF Music 


Here is a connoisseur's choice of Tchaikovsky's creations, 
recorded in finest stereo sound by artists who have no peer. 
You'll hear Van Cliburn's rendition of the Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B Flat Minor...Jascha Heifetz and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra (conducted by Fritz Reiner) playing the Violin Concer- 
to in D Major ...the Symphony No. 6 in B Minor (Pathétique), 
performed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Pierre Monteux...Eugene Ormandy conducting 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in The Sleeping Beauty. 


The boxed set on Tchaikovsky is only the beginning of 
GREAT MEN OF Music—an unparalleled collection of the world's 


Great Men of Music 


RLA3MS 
TIME-LIFE RECORDS, Time & Life Building, Chicago. IL 60611 
YES. | would like to audition Tchaikovsky. Please send this four-stereo-record 
album along with The Golden Encyclopedia of Music to me for 10 days tree 
examination and enter my subscription to the GREAT MeN OF Music series. If | 
decide to keep Tchaikovsky, | will pay $19.95 ($24.95 in Canada) plus shipping 
and handling, and The Golden Encyclopedia of Music will be mine to keep at 
no extra cost. | will then receive future albums (each containing four 12-inch 
stereo LP records) in the GREAT MEN OF Music series, shipped one album at a 
time approximately every other month. Each album will be $19.95 ($24.95 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling and will come on the same 10-day free 
audition basis. There is no minimum number of albums that | must buy and | 
may cancel my subscription at any time simply by notifying you. If 1 do not 
choose to keep Tchaikovsky and The Golden Encyclopedia of Music, | will 
return the complete package within 10 days, my subscription for future albus 
will be canceled and | will be under no further obligation 


Name 





Address Apt 





City State Zip 
ovince) (or Postal Code 
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greatest music. Played by the greatest orchestras (like the 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia). Interpreted by the foremost 
conductors (like Munch, Ormandy, Ozawa). Performed by 
leading soloists (like Richter, Gilels, Caballé, Landowska). 
In future albums you will thrill to the genius of Mozart, Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Debussy, Mahler...more than 20 com- 
posers in all. 


And you'll listen with richer understanding as well as 
enjoyment because each album is enhanced with a color- 
filled booklet on the composer's life and times, plus program 
notes that help you know exactly what to listen for. 


Start by auditioning Tchaikovsky for 10 days free. You'll 
receive four 12-inch stereo LP records (the kind that usually 
retail for $6.98 each) in an elegant slipcase, the background 
booklet complete with Listener's Guide, AND the $19.95 
deluxe edition of The Golden Encyclopedia of Music —yours 
free just for purchasing Tchaikovsky and agreeing to audition 
future albums. 


If after 10 days you decide youd like to own this $47.87 
value, it's yours for only $19.95, plus shipping and handling. 
If, however, you are not completely delighted, return the album 
and encyclopedia and owe nothing. Send no money. Just mail 
the postage-paid order card. Or write TIME-LIFE RECORDS, 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, IL 60611. 









(with purchase of 


FREE BOOK Tchaikovsky album) 
THE GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF MUSIC 


© $19.95 retail value, 720 pages, 8¥2" x 11” 
@ More than 800 illustrations, 24 pages 
in full color 
@ More than 1,000 musical examples 
including a separate glossary of 
1,000 famous names in music 
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NOW. 
THE PROVEN WINNER. 


Of the two lowest tar brands; 
tests prove Now is more satisfying. 


Now and Cariton are the two lowest tar brands you can smoke. The 
big difference between them is satisfaction. Tests among smokers proved Now is 
more satisfying than Cariton. Smoother and better tasting. So if you want a 
cigarette at the very lowest levels of tar, get the one that's more satisfying. Get Now. 


Winning satisfaction 


Available in regular, 
menthol; soft pack 


20 fier Cigarettes 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
. ———— 














Here They Come Again 





hen the oil ministers of the world’s 

least beloved cartel jet into Caracas 
next week for their final sock-it-to-’em 
meeting of the decade, there will be some 
important and worrisome differences 
from past gatherings. OPEC will be fixing 
prices against a backdrop of almost un- 
precedented global upset brought on in 
large part by its own actions. More than 
that, in its headlong rush for profits, the 
13-nation cartel has been rapidly losing 
even the appearance of self-control over 
pricing and production. 

As a result of OPEC’s policies, world- 
wide inflation has been sent soaring to 
ever increasing heights. Meanwhile, glob- 
al economic growth has stalled and the in- 
ternational financial system itself has 
been thrown into turmoil. In 1980, oil-im- 





porting nations expect to hit what eco- 
nomic jargoneers have labeled a “syn- 
chronized recession.” Now no one can be 
sure how high the cartel will push oil 
prices beyond their present official max- 
imum of $23.50 per bbl., but demand for 
petroleum makes a substantial increase 
certain. Single shipments of crude are be- 
| ing sold on the spot market for as much 
as $40 to $45 per bbl. This shows just how 
much people are prepared to pay for oil 
in the pinch that has been created by the 
loss, for much of this year, of some 2 mil- 
lion bbl. of crude per day from Iran. 

A further big rise in price would do 
shocking damage. For example, a jump 
to $30 per bbl. would lift OPEC’s total 1980 
revenues to about $300 billion, constitut- 
ing a huge new international tax on econ- 
omies everywhere. 

More and more OPEC members are 

discovering that they can collect just as 











Conservation, cartel-style: less production, more profit 


much by cutting production. Kuwait, 
Iraq, the United Arab Emirates, Algeria 
and Libya have all announced cutback 
plans for 1980, and others are likely to fol- 
low. Warns Gulf Oil Corp. President 
James Lee: “We estimate that OPEC could 
cut its exports by about 8 million bbl. per 
day, or nearly 25%, and still maintain 
balanced economies for its members.” 
Reason: as the cartel sold less oil, the 
price for the diminished supply would au- 
tomatically surge. 

While OPEC becomes richer, the rest 
of the world will grow poorer. For ex- 
ample, suppose oil hits $30 before the end 
of next year. Instead of a projected bal- 


| ance of payments surplus in 1980, the U.S. 


could wind up with a deficit of $15 bil- 
lion, further weakening the dollar.* Over- 


WRIGHT—PROVIDENCE JOURNAL BULLETIN 


all, the combined balance of payments 
deficit for all industrial nations would 
climb from this year’s $16 billion to per- 
haps as much as $40 billion in 1980. De- 
veloping nations would be hurt worst, 
since many of them have no exports of 
real value to count on at all. Their debts, 
which already total some $300 billion, 
would swell by perhaps another $60 bil- 
lion, requiring poor nations to borrow yet 
more billions. 


he outlook is clouded for OPEC itself, 

especially for the so-called dollar-sur- 
plus states of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the 
Emirates and Qatar, which together hold 
more than $90 billion in U.S. dollars and 
other U.S. financial assets that will con- 
tinue to slip in value as the cartel’s prices 





*In 1979, the U.S. will spend some $62 billion on 
imported oil, an average of $800 per American 
household 
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| climb. These surplus states probably will 
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not go along with any effort to dump 
the dollar as the currency of the world 
oil trade, a move that would undermine 
the value of the greenbacks they already 
hold. But Iran and Libya are urging 
OPEC to switch from dollars to a so- 
called basket of currencies, which pre- 
sumably would include German marks, 
Swiss francs and other Western money, 
and a fight at next week’s meeting seems 
likely. In the doubtful event that OPEC 
did take such a step, demand for those 
currencies would send their value soar- 
ing on money markets as the dollar 
plunged. 

The days are gone when Saudi Ara- 
bia, by far the biggest producer with 
30% of the cartel’s output, was able to 
exert a moderating influence. More and 
more cartel members, 
and even factions in the 
royal family itself, view 
the desert kingdom’s tra- 
ditional support for the 
US., and Washington’s | 
repeated pleas for max- 
imum OPEC output at 
the lowest price, as ul- 
timately damaging to 
the producing states 
Anti-American rioting 
in Iran has made in- 
volvement with the U.S 
seem even more unwise. 
Such oil ministers as 
Iraq’s fiery Tayeh 
Abdul-Karim and the 
Emirates’ Mani Said 
Utaiba argue that it is 
stupid to swap valuable 
and nonrenewable oil 
for increasingly inflated 
dollars that Washington | 
might some day freeze 
anyway, as it has done 
in the case of Iran. 

Saudi Arabia can no 
longer even hold down 
prices by threatening to 
flood the world market | 
with crude, a tactic that Petroleum Min- 
ister Ahmed Zaki Yamani successfully 
employed as recently as late 1976. The 
key reason is that the Saudi fields are 
reaching maturity, and it would take years 
of work and billions of dollars in fresh 
investments to boost daily production of 
about 9.5 million bbl. by very much for 
any length of time. 

A new power alignment seems like- 
ly to emerge in Caracas: a loose co- 
alition among Saudi Arabia, Iraq and 
Kuwait, the Persian Gulf’s three biggest 
Arab producers, which now dominate 
the Persian Gulf trade as Iran sinks deep- 
er into internal chaos. Instead of mod- 
erate price increases, higher production 
and cooperation with Washington, the 
outlook for the cartel as a whole seems | 
to be for substantially higher prices, tight- | 
er supplies and increasing disinterest in 
whatever the U.S. seeks. a 


Said Utaiba 
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Fallout from a Financial War 





The cost of the confron tation may be high for U.S. banks 


| By gutter language is seldom heard 
in the world of high finance, but a lot 
of strong oaths were echoing last week 
through the paneled offices of private 
bankers. Fearful that they might be 
trapped in the crossfire of the US- 
Iranian economic war, many European 
moneymen were distressed at the haste 
with which U'S. banks have declared Ira- 
nian loans in default and have seized Teh- 
ran’s overseas assets. Complained an 
angry Luxembourg banker: “Third par- 
ties are being unnecessarily drawn into 
the conflict. The Americans are display- 
ing Wild West manners and throwing 
clubs that will boomerang.” Counter- 
charged a U.S. banker in London: “The 
Europeans have no guts. The dollar is one 
of the few weapons we have and, believe 
me, we intend to use it.” 

That weapon was being battered last 
week. In hectic trading, the dollar plunged 
before recovering slightly. Gold, the tra- 
ditional shelter in troubled times, rose to 
a record close of $434 per oz. in London, 
up $52 in five weeks. Traders worried 
mostly about the volatility of the Iranian 
confrontation, and they were also trou- 
bled by rising oil prices and the slight soft- 
ening of US. interest rates 

Many European and US. bankers 
have been at odds since mid-November. | 
It was then that Chase Manhattan and 
six other large U.S. banks in an eleven- 
member syndicate used their voting ma- 
jority to declare a $500 million loan to 
Iran in default. That raised fears of still 
further defaults and sparked the rush to 
seize Iranian assets as compensation 

Pressure is mounting on Chase in Eu- 
rope to reconsider and reverse the default 
One reason: the bank apparently did not 
tell its European partners that Iran had 
asked for a transfer of its funds to pay 
the interest on the loan, but that this pay- 
ment had been blocked by President Car- 
ter’s freeze on Iranian assets one day be- 
fore it was due. Some Europeans now 
charge that the U.S. banks are acting as 
mercenary scouts of the Carter Admin- 
istration in its campaign against Iran and 
that they have stopped playing the bank- 
ing game under the gentlemanly rules of 
prior consultation 

West German bankers have been par- 
ticularly angry. Morgan Guaranty, one of 
Chase’s U.S. partners in the defaulted 
$500 million loan, went into a German 
| court and attached Iran's 25% investment 
in two big German companies, Friedrich 
Krupp and Deutsche Babcock. Last Tues- 
day, a day after a terrorist bomb explod- 
ed outside the bank’s Frankfurt office, 
Morgan obtained a second court lien on 
the same assets to cover yet a further | 
Iranian debt. The German bankers had 
thought they would have first call on these 











Hectic currency traders in Frankfurt 
Angry oaths during asset-grabbing spree 





assets if Iran failed to pay some of its Ger- 
man loans. 

The court battles were fought every- 
where, by all sides. In Paris, lran’s Bank 
Markazi sued the French subsidiary of 
Citibank to release $50 million in depos- 
its frozen since Carter's order. In Lon- 
don, Bank Markazi sued for the release 
of $1.8 billion on deposit with the Bank 
of America there. 

It also became known that the assets 
seizures began earlier than many had sup- 
posed. Several weeks ago, a French court 
had quietly frozen Iran’s $1 billion stake 
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in Eurodif, the large multinational ura- 
nium enrichment project in Western Eu- | 
rope, after Iranian leaders failed to meet 
routine payments. The move served no- 
tice on Iran's new leaders that no foreign 
investments were safe from seizure 

In Britain, Chemical Bank, part of the 
same $500 million Chase consortium, was 
granted a court injunction preventing 
some $500 million of Iranian assets from 
being taken out of the country. Addition- 
ally, Citibank filed a lawsuit in London 
naming both the governments of Iran and 
the U.S. as defendants. This was designed 
to force the British courts to rule on the 
sensitive political question of whether a 
USS. President has authority to freeze the 
assets of a foreign customer held in an 
overseas branch of a US. bank 

This suit has focused attention on the 
possible conflict between the President's 
order and local European laws. Partly be- 
cause of the suit, a high-level U.S. del- 
egation led by Deputy Treasury Secretary 
Robert Carswell and Under Secretary of 
State Richard Cooper traveled through 
European capitals last week to explain | 
Washington’s position. These consulta- 
tions are part of the US. strategy to try 
tightening the economic screws on Iran. 


here were reports that the team ex- 

plored the possibility of European 
nations joining in Rhodesia-like sanc- 
tions, including an assets freeze and a food 
supply cutoff, to force the release of the 
diplomatic hostages. While many Euro- 
pean governments sympathize with the 
USS., they were remaining as neutral as 
possible. Worried about their own embas- 


| sies in Iran and their own oil supplies, 








some governments have instructed their 
nation’s banks not to start default actions 
on Iranian loans and not to participate 
in seizing assets. 

The tensions among bankers are 
bound to affect their future behavior. Said 
a West German bank chief: “People are 
nervous and concerned, and the crucial 
confidence factor has been sorely shak- 
en.” A number of big European bankers 
may be reluctant to join lending syndi- 
cates controlled by any one national 
group. Other bankers are either turning 
off their money taps or becoming much | 
more selective in their lending until calm 
returns. As always, the first victims will 
be the poor nations, which will find it 
harder to borrow ata time when they need 
more money to pay for oil 

Arab oilmen are also distressed 
Rightly or wrongly, they fear that what 
the USS. did to Iran today it could, if pol- 
itics warranted, do tomorrow to any OPEC 
producer. Some may gradually switch 
their funds away from the dollar, accel- 
erating the currency’s slide. Others will 
try to divert their cash away from U.S 
banks, which then would lose some pe- 
trodollar business to European and Jap- 
anese competitors. When a truce is called 
in the economic war, the U.S. may find 
that the price of battle was high a 
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Getting Getty 
For the poor, help with heat 
NN: that they are comfortable with 

their roles as corporate Medicis, 
sponsoring museum exhibitions and im- | 
porting culture from the BBC for educa- 
tional television, the oil companies appear 
to be going into social welfare programs. 
When Getty Oil last week 
signed a consent decree 
with the Department of En- 
ergy, which had accused the 
company of violating feder- 
al price regulations on 
crude oil, natural gas liquids 
and refined products, the $75 million set- 
tlement included a novel provision. Getty 
agreed to pay one third, or $25 million, 
into an escrow account to be administered 
by the DOE to “provide relief to econom- 
ically disadvantaged people in meeting 
their energy expenses for this winter.” 
These funds will supplement the $1.35 bil- 
lion in Government grants that Congress 
has appropriated to help the poor pay 
their heating bills. 

The DOE fund may soon be swollen 
like a Christmas stocking with more cash. 
In the past 22 months, Paul 
Bloom, 40, the DOE's special 
counsel, has brought 150 en- 
forcement actions totaling $7.2 
billion in claims against 35 
large oil companies for violat- 
ing the complex, controversial 
federal price regulations. So far 
the DOE has won consent de- 
cree settlements amounting to 
$660 million from Kerr-Mc- 
Gee, Cities Service, Phillips, 
Gulf, Mobil and other companies. They 
agreed to settle by posting lower future 
price increases than the maximum al- 
lowed under Government regulations. 
Getty also chose this method for the re- 
maining $50 million of the consent de- 
cree. Now the pipeline is so loaded with 
pending claims cases that Government 
lawyers are requiring the companies to 
stand in line to negotiate settlements. 

The DOE's Office of Special Counsel 
for Compliance, which has more than 400 
auditors and 200 lawyers, was set up near- 
ly two years ago to uncover profiteering. 
Because past efforts nailed few alleged of- 
fenders, the DOE turned for advice to a sis- 
ter agency, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Bloom had the power to ne- 
gotiate settlements, and he modeled them 
after the SEC’s consent decrees. Compa- 
nies that sign them with the DOE neither 
admit nor deny wrongdoing, but agree to 
stop what they have been doing and make 
a financial settlement. 

Though some of its oil competitors 
criticized Getty for giving in too easily, 
President Sidney Petersen signed the con- 
sent decree at least partly to avoid long lit- 
igation and a public relations black eye. 
Still hanging over the company are more 
DOE claims of at least $160 million for oth- 
er alleged instances of overpricing oil and 
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Getty 


natural gas. This time Getty appears 
ready to go to court because executives are 
convinced they can prove to a judge that 


| DOE is engaged in retroactive rule making. 


In their defense, the oil companies 
also complain that DOE pricing regula- 
tions are contradictory and confusing. Oil 
executives would love to see some com- 
pany take the DOE to the mat and win in 
an all-out legal battle. So far Bloom has 
brought five cases to the Office of Hear- 

sarHmorse ings and Appeals, a Gov- 
ernment judicial body, and 
has won four. But in an un- 
related case where feisty 
Mobil was seeking an ex- 
emption from pricing reg- 
ulations, courts ruled that 
DOE had improperly refused to let the oil 
giant include $138 million in costs in its 





Boeing Bonanza 
TWA “buys American” 


n Thanksgiving Day in London, of- 

ficers of Trans World Airlines and 
Europe’s Airbus Industrie smiled, ban- 
tered and made a handshake deal. TWA, 
the last of the major U.S. lines to order 
an intermediate-range jet fleet for the 
1980s, indicated that it would choose the 
European-made Airbus A310. But then 
Boeing, the apparent loser, put its flaps 
up and accelerated. The Seattle company 
dispatched E.H. (“Tex”) Boullioun, pres- 
ident of its commercial airplane opera- 
tion, to TWA headquarters in Manhattan. 
Boullioun improved Boeing's terms and 
worked some blue-yonder magic. 








Last week TWA got off the Airbus 
and decided instead to buy ten Boeing 
767s at a cost of $500 million, with an op- 
tion for ten more. TWA had difficulty 


petroleum coke prices. After that deci- 
sion, Mobil could not resist chiding DOE 
officials for being “strangely silent” when 
“the courts tell them they are wrong.” @ 








































Building a Better Dust Trap 


or industries gagging on stiff regulatory costs, a decision last week by the En- 
F vironmental Protection Agency was a breath of fresh air. Rather than fixing 
stern limits on the air pollutants discharged by each and every smokestack or 
other source in a plant, the EPA will permit state authorities to set a total on the 
gunk that the entire plant can discharge. This is called the “bubble concept” be- 
cause environmental! regulators will treat a plant as if it were contained in a bub- 
ble and all its pollutants emerged from a single hole in that bubble. By any name, 
the policy will go far toward satisfying businessmen’s common claim that they 
can control pollution more effectively and cheaply if regulators simply set overall 
standards and let the businessmen decide how to meet them. 

Under the bubble plan, a company can cut a lot of pollution from sources that 
are easy and cheap to control, but let out more discharges from sources that are 
hard and costly to curb. Plants in the same neighborhood can form a bubble and 
make the accepted trades among themselves. However, a firm cannot trade off 
the emission of a relatively harmless pollutant for a carcinogenic or otherwise 
hazardous substance. 

The steel, utility, and other pollution-heavy industries figure that they will 
save 10% to 35% of their compliance costs. Du Pont predicts that the bubble pol- 
icy will reduce annual pollution-control expenses at its 52 largest plants from 
$136 million to $55 million. Big companies have estimated that environmental 
control accounts for 77% of their federal regulatory costs. 

Thus the policy stands to free up much investment money for new plants, im- 
proved productivity and more jobs. Regulators and businessmen agree that giv- 
ing managers more freedom of choice will motivate them to develop more 
efficient, economical methods of fighting pollution. Example: the old regula- 
tions required Armco to install about $15 million worth of pollution-control 
equipment at its steel plant in Middletown, Ohio. Under a pilot project for the 
bubble plan, the company chose instead to spend $4 million to pave parking 
lots, seed other areas and put in sprinklers that will suppress iron oxide dust. 
These measures are expected to remove six times as much pollution as the cost- 
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choosing between the 767 and the A310 

because the planes are so much alike: 

both are snub-nosed, wide-bodied, twin- 

engined, fuel-efficient craft. But the Boe- 

ing seats seven passengers abreast and 
| the Airbus eight. The TWA order for 
767s will probably grow to 40 or 45 by 
1987. Total cost: $2 billion. Coming on 
top of orders from United, American 
and Delta, the TWA deal further as- 
sures Boeing’s world supremacy in com- 
mercial plane manufacturing. 

In fact, the aerospace industry is the 
US.’s second largest exporter (after ag- 
riculture), and sales of commercial jets 
and spare parts make up $5 billion of the 
industry's $9 billion contribution to the 
USS. balance of payments. Until the mid- 
70s, U.S. planemakers had about 80% of 
the commercial market in the non-Com- 
munist world. But the technological suc- 
cess of the Anglo-French Concorde con- 
vinced Europeans that they could become 
powers in mass-transport aircraft compe- 
tition. The Airbus consortium of West 
Germany, France, Britain, Spain, The 
Netherlands and Belgium rolled out the 
economical A300 and smaller, more ad- 
vanced A310 models, and lately they have 
| captured 40% of the commercial market. 
Still, several factors tipped the balance 

in Boeing's favor. For TWA, Boeing in- 
creased the 767’s seating capacity from 
198 passengers to 203, the same as the Air- 
bus; agreed to speed up delivery schedules; 
gave generous financial terms and new 
guarantees on fuel economy, performance 
and maintenance requirements. Says a se- 
nior TWA executive: “This was hardball 
playing all the way, and Boeing's offer 
simply got better and better. They were 
determined not to let this one get away.” 





he TWA order highlighted a recent 

trend: U.S. lines are continuing to buy 
| American-made planes, while some big 
non-American carriers are starting to 
switch to the Airbus. Historically, Air 
France and Lufthansa bought Boeing but, 
although they continue to acquire 747s, 
neither line has ordered any of the new 
mid-range Boeings since the Airbus A310 
was introduced. Among the reasons: Air- 
bus is more fuel efficient than the 767 for 
trips under 500 miles and better suited to 
shorter European distances. Except for 
the planes that it sold to Eastern two years 
ago, Airbus has yet to crack the US. or 
Canadian market. The battleground is 
spreading to the Middle East and North 
Africa, but with an astonishing backlog 
of almost $20 billion in orders, Boeing is 
still way ahead a 


Mockup of new intermediate-range 767 
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Economy & Business 


Executive View/ Marshall Loeb 
EET eer: ~~ Ee 


ideas from a Matchmaker 


LT Pekaleboorscrg hes bigto' geng a iar patnge preys Ba cn 
by his initials alone: P.G. He has a small circle of close friends: professors, 
psychiatrists and other intellectuals; he relishes their barbs at business because 
they challenge him to “see the other side.” He is married to a social worker, who 
looks like a Bergman beauty. He has written three books about society, industry, 
the future. He is a world-class sailor and plays a folk guitar. At 34, he became 
president of Sweden’s largest insurance company. At 36, he rose to president of 
Scandinavia’s biggest industrial combine, Volvo. Now, at 44, age is beginning to 
show, but he still is boyishly trim in his blue blazers or weekend jeans. In sum, 
Pehr Gyllenhammar has it all. 

P.G. could spend the next 20 years just keeping his $5 billion multinational 
growing in the tighteningly competitive auto market. He is busy now negotiating 
a deal with Renault to swap Swedish shares for French capital and front-wheel 
technology. But Gyllenhammar has a cause beyond cars. He is going through the 
apamwoo.ritr-rortuxt world and warning that the industrial nations 

; have a growing problem: “the mismatch be- 
tween people and jobs.” 

“Fewer and fewer people are related to jobs 
that they can identify with,” says he. “They see 
no connection between what they do on the job 
and what comes out at the end.” They spend 
their lives isolated behind typewriters and com- 
puter consoles. Gyllenhammar worries that 
company chiefs expect the industrial Indians to 
be machine-like. “If they die little by little every 
year, nobody cares very much.” But millions of 
workers are becoming fed up, he believes, and 
the frustrations are rising equally in Europe, Ja- 
pan and North America. 

One group trying to figure out remedies is 
the Public Agenda Foundation, started a few 
years ago by Cyrus Vance and Opinion Analyst 
Daniel Yankelovich. It is a business-academic 
think tank that uses Yankelovich’s survey methods in six countries, and Gyllen- 
hammar is its European chief. The early studies lead him to suspect that one 
American in four is distressed about his or her lack of a job or conditions of work. 
The young among them are increasingly disruptive; the older ones feel discarded, 
particularly if they have been laid off with some frequency. 

Gyllenhammar marvels that almost 11 million Americans have found jobs in 
the past three expansive years, but he worries that large legions are easily laid off 
when business turns down. It would be wiser, he argues, for companies not to hire 
so many people in good times and not to fire so many in bad times. Instead of dis- 
missing them, perhaps the company could train them for other jobs, which they 
would get when business turned up again. Says he: “People take the punishment 
for your lack of planning. One wonders how these people react when they are 
hired and laid off so often. What do they tell their children? To whom are they 
loyal? Certainly not to the company.” 

The way out of the modern mismatch is to design jobs for people, he says. “It 
sounds oversimplified, but interest in people does solve problems.” Gyllenham- 
mar pleads for chief executives to get the message out that every supervisor has to 
take a serious personal interest in his own people. The foreman on the production 
line should have the power to say, “John, you don’t seem happy in your job. Per- 
haps I can speak with the foreman at the next station and get you a transfer.” 

Volvo has much of this flexibility all down the line. Parts of Gyllenhammar’s 
company even have flexible hours. People can work eight hours or six hours or 
four hours a day. Nighttime or daytime. Or two people can share a job. Husbands 
and wives work at the same time, but only six hours each; their combined wage is 
high, their leisure time is long. Shorter hours make it easier for housewives to take 
jobs. In one Volvo plant over several years, women have risen from 5% to 35% of 
the force. 

Says Gyllenhammar: “The big problem today is not just to pay people, but 
also to help them feel they can identify with something in society.” That may 
sound like an excess of Scandinavian idealism, but consider Gyllenhammar’s re- 
sults. Volvo’s automobile productivity from 1976 through 1978 jumped 20%. The 
rise for U.S. private business productivity in that period: 2.4%. 





Pehr Gylienhammar of Volvo 
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Right from the top, its Canadian spirit 
nothing back. What makes it such a 
memorable gift? Super lightness. Superb 
taste. If that's What you'd like to give, 
make the run to Lord Calvert Canadian. 
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The Case of the Missing Millions 





A the outspoken, well-tailored $82,500- 
per-year superintendent of the na- 
tion’s third largest school system, 
Chicago’s Joseph Hannon was a favor- 
ite in the Gold Coast parlors of the 
city’s business elite. In four years on the 
job his scrappy resistance to busing in 
the racially divided system, now 80% 
nonwhite, won him praise from whites 
—and steady criticism from minorities 
and the Federal Government. But when 
Hannon recently telephoned to talk about 
the schools with his friend Don Reuben, 
a well-connected local lawyer and ad- 
viser to Chicago’s Mayor Jane Byrne, 
he got a chilling message. “Things had 
changed,” Hannon recalls being told. 
“He said if I had anything more to say 


Superintendent Joseph Hannon 





Chicago's shaken school system clutches at solvency 


make up 60% of Chicago's $1.4 billion an- 
nual budget). Chicago’s schools began to 
lose their delicate financial balance after 
plans unexpectedly fell through last 
month to borrow $124.6 million by sell- 
ing financial notes to banks and other in- 
vestors. Analysts at Moody's Investors 
Service, which rates the quality of invest- 
ments like the school board notes, gave 
the notes only a low, “MIG-4" rating. 
Reason: the board planned to use some 
of the money to repay other borrowings, 
made in 1978. But the board had pledged 
to repay the 1978 notes from its own rev- 
enues, not by additional borrowing. Said 
one Wall Street analyst: “They naively 
thought the market wouldn't react neg- 
atively to the change.” 
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School Board President Catherine Rohter 





Ex-President John Carey 





school board president, two of Hannon’s 
top financial officials resigned. Mrs. Roh- | 
ter let it be known that she had been un- 
able to obtain an accurate fix on school 
finances, despite round-the-clock investi- 
gation by a high-priced firm of accoun- 
tants. Even so, depressing details began 
to dribble out: to meet expenses, admin- 
istrators had failed to set aside $15.9 mil- 
lion in federal withholding taxes due the 
Federal Government and $5.3 million in 
teachers’ pension funds and annuities. 
“This money belonged to our employees,” 
said Mrs. Rohter, “and the board mem- 
bers are extremely concerned.” 

With Christmas looming, the shaken 
school system seemed to be lurching to- 
ward a payless payday for 50,000 em- 
ployees. But at the last moment tem- 
porary help came—from Illinois Gov- 
ernor James Thompson and Mayor 
Byrne. The rescue package calls for $200 
million in loans, guaranteed by the city, 
to give Chicago’s board time to come up 
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I'd better have my attorney handy.” 

What mainly had changed was that 
Hannon and his aides had just been ac- 
cused of multimillion-dollar mismanage- 
ment. By Byrne’s estimate, Hannon’s 
administration had allowed the school’s 
red ink to soar to $500 million, while 
claiming the deficit stood no higher than 
$43 million. “They sat there and lied to 
me,” said Byrne, recalling a recent up- 
beat discussion of school finances with 
Hannon and his aides. “I don’t think any- 
body with half a brain can mistake the 
difference between $43 million and $500 
million.” That was a puzzling claim, 
since Byrne herself was confusingly mix- 
ing together two separate problems—last 
year’s operating deficit of $43 million, 
and estimated total indebtedness to bond- 
holders and others. 

Like many other inner-city school sys- 
tems, Chicago’s has long lived with def- 
icits caused by expensive “special educa- 
tion” programs, as well as soaring payroll 
and energy costs and time lags in getting 


reimbursements from state and federal 
governments (such government payments 








Since there were no takers for the 
school board’s $124.6 million in notes, 
Hannon asked Mayor Byrne to provide a 
city guarantee for the school board's 
financing. The mayor, concerned about 
the city’s own credit rating, stalled and ap- 
pointed a task force of bankers and law- 
yers to study the matter. Curious about 
the unexpected pinch, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission quietly began an 
inquiry into possible investor fraud in past 
sales of school notes. 


aced with all this, Hannon stunned 

the city, and the eleven-member 
school board, by handing in his resigna- 
tion. The board had just renewed his four- 
year contract in September, but he was 
“tired,” he said. He proposed a dramatic 
$70 million budget cut requiring the elim- 
ination of 1,700 jobs and the scaling down 
of programs for the disadvantaged. Two 
days later longtime School Board Pres- 
ident John Carey also resigned, and left 
town on vacation, offering no explanation. 
After lengthy meetings with Mrs. Cath- 
erine Rohter, Carey’s replacement as 


Could anybody with halfa brain mistake the difference between $43 million and $500 million? Mayor Byrne thought no 





with a long-term solution to the school 
system’s financial woes—which will al- 
most certainly require tax increases. In 
effect, Mayor Byrne explained, the school 
board was in receivership and the city 
was the credit holder 

But just why, and how much, Chica- 
go’s schools had gone into the hole, by 
week’s end nobody could tell. Current def- 
icit estimates still began at Joe Hannon’s 
original $43 million. But tallies of total in- 
debtedness to bondholders and others ran | 
as high as $700 million. There was plen- | 
ty of blame for everyone, though. Han- 
non; the mayor, who should have seen 
the problem coming; and the school 
board's finance committee, which did not 
even meet between January 1978 and | 
March 1979, owing to “personality con- 
flict,” as one member recalls. Why did 
the board fail to slam on the spending 
brakes sooner? Says Board Member Pa- 
tricia O’Hern: “They also gave financial 
reports to our auditors. Now if one of the 
big eight auditing firms couldn't see what 
was going on, how could I? I'm just a 
housewife.” = 
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Keyholing the Supreme Court 


A new book tells tales out of chambers 





lone among public institutions, the 

US. Supreme Court has remained an 
Olympian myth: nine sages in black robes, 
unelected, unreviewable, pronouncing the 
last word on the law. Throughout its 
190-year existence, the court’s decision- 
making process has enjoyed a special im- 
munity from public scrutiny. Even dur- 
ing the '70s, in the post-Watergate era of 
full disclosure, its white marble temple 
stood as a sanctuary, its inner workings 
Washington’s last well-kept secret. 

To Watergate Investigative Reporter 
Bob Woodward, that made the nation’s 
highest tribunal a “sitting target.” Togeth- 
er with Washington Post Reporter Scott 
Armstrong, Woodward set out to do for 
Chief Justice Warren Burger’s Supreme 
Court what he and Carl Bernstein had 
done for Richard Nixon’s White House 
in All the President's Men and The Final 
Days. Fortified by a $350,000 advance 
from Simon & Schuster, Woodward and 
Armstrong spent two years reading cases 
and interviewing Justices and more than 
170 former court clerks, top-level law 
school graduates who serve as confidential 
aides for a year or two. The sources not 
only supplied the authors with blow-by- 
blow descriptions of the court’s in cam- 
era deliberations during the first seven 
years (1969-76) of Burger's tenure but also 
made available a number of confidential 
court documents. The result is The Breth- 
ren, a book that ventures into the Jus- 
| tices’ chambers and sets forth their feuds, 
their jockeying, their horse trading and 
their personal quirks in relentless and 
sometimes startling detail. 

Of the twelve Justices portrayed in 
the book, Burger receives the harshest 
verdict. He is limned as a vain and 
petty man who consistently tries to bend 
or ignore the court’s rules in order to 
get his way. His frequent vote switching 
exasperates his colleagues: after one flip- 
flop, Justice Byron White threw his pen- 
cil on the conference table and shouted, 
“Jesus Christ, here we go again!” The 
chief is portrayed as a legal lightweight 
whose opinions are shoddy and poorly 
thought out. Of one Burger opinion deal- 
ing with court-ordered school busing in 
Detroit, Justice Lewis Powell is quoted 
as saying, “If an associate in my law 
firm had done this, I'd fire him.” Fickle 
and unprincipled, the authors claim, 
Burger is a jurist who can write a very 
liberal opinion on race discrimination, 
just so that his critics cannot easily pi- 
geonhole him as a conservative. He is 
certainly no leader. “On ocean liners,” 
Justice Potter Stewart reportedly told 
clerks at one point, “they used to have 
two captains. One for show, to take the 








women to dinner. The other to pilot the 
ship safely. The chief is the show 
captain. All we need now is a real 
captain.” 

The court has no one who fits that de- 
scription, as the authors see it. Decisions 
turn on the shifting votes of “the group,” 
as Stewart calls it, the court’s centrist core 
—Stewart, Powell, White and John Paul 
Stevens. Harry Blackmun is described as 
having to struggle to keep up with the 
court’s work load but, growing in self-con- 
fidence and independence, he increasing- 





ly joins the group. Justice William Rehn- 
quist has the intelligence and the personal 
charm to be the leader but is too far to 
the right to consistently swing others. The 
two leftover liberals from the Earl War- 
ren Court, Thurgood Marshall and Wil- 
liam Brennan, are embittered and isolat- 
ed. In his chambers, Brennan calls the 
chief “dummy” and rails in dissent with 


| an “acid pen.” (Brennan is not, however, 


above letting a life sentence stand in one 
case in order to cultivate Nixon appoin- 
tee Blackmun, even though Brennan be- 
lieves that the convicted man deserves a 
new trial.) Marshall, the only black Jus- 
tice, has given up. “I'm going fishing,” he 
tells his clerks. “You kids fight the bat- 
tles. What difference does it make? Why 
fight when you can just dissent?” 

Other oldtimers on the court hung on 


long after they should have retired. Jus- | 


tice Hugo Black, who died in 1971, tried 
to cover up a stroke suffered while play- 
ing tennis; his colleagues began to won- 











der if he was becoming senile. In one 
pathetic scene, Justice John Marshall 
Harlan, once one of the court’s leading in- 
tellects, was trying to sign a denial for re- 
view from his hospital bed. Nearly blind, 
he signed the bed sheet instead of the doc- 
ument. Justice William Douglas tried to 
exert influence even after he retired. He 
attempted to file a dissent in a campaign 
finance case and asked to have a tenth 
chair brought into the courtroom when 
the court heard oral arguments on the 
death penalty. Brennan, his old liberal 
ally, had to say no. 

The book is sprinkled with homey de- 
tail. “What's shakin’, chiefy baby?” is 
Marshall's jocular greeting to a startled 
Burger. At the height of the Agnew scan- 
dal in 1973, Baseball Buff Stewart had his 
clerks slip him play-by-play bulletins on 
the National League playoffs between the 
Cincinnati Reds and the New York Mets | 
as he sat on the bench. One note read: 
“Kranepool flies to right. Agnew resigns.” 
The Brethren also reports some tantalizing 
What Ifs. The court came within a vote of, 
in effect, judicially establishing the Equal 
Rights Amendment: Stewart held back 
only because he believed that state legis- 
latures would pass the ERA. Muhammad 
Ali would have gone to jail as a draft re- 
sister had a clerk not persuaded Harlan to 
read some Black Muslim literature. Con- 
vinced that Ali’s religious scruples made 
him a sincere conscientious objector, Har- 
lan switched his vote and others followed: 
a 4-4 deadlock suddenly became an 8-0 
vote to keep Ali free on a technicality. 


oo often, however, the politicking and 

personal enmities depicted in The 
Brethren obscure what the Justices are 
really struggling with: the application of 
the law and the Constitution to complex 
moral and social questions like abortion, 
obscenity, busing, the death penalty. The 
notion that such issues can be considered 
solely in terms of abstract and imperson- 
al principle is, of course, a myth. Inevi- 
tably there are times when the Justices 
end up voting their own convictions. “Re- 
sult oriented” jurisprudence such as this 
has been criticized for years. But a Jus- 
tice has to persuade his colleagues to pro- 
duce a five-man majority; votes change 
and compromises are struck as individual 
opinions are exposed to the often with- 
ering scrutiny of the whole court. Ego 
clashes are not surprising, nor are they 
unique to just the Burger Court. Indeed, 
insiders consider this court less fractious 
than some of its predecessors. 

Again and again in The Brethren, bla- 
tant ploys or power plays by individual 
Justices are thwarted by the court as a 
whole. A poorly reasoned opinion by one 
Justice is hammered into something co- 
herent and justifiable by others. During 
the Watergate crisis, when Burger took 
the court’s decision on the Nixon tapes 
case for himself and botched it, the other 
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Justices conspired to wrest the actual writ- 
ing of the opinion away from the chief and 
inserted their own judgments into the final 
draft. True, Stewart scoffed that the final 
product had been edited from a “D” toa 
“B” by law school grading standards, but 


the incident showed that the court has in- | 


ternal checks and balances. Lobbying by 
outsiders is shown to be futile. When the 
Washington lawyer and Franklin Roose- 
velt brain-truster Thomas (“Tommy the 
Cork”) Corcoran visited his old friend 
Black and acquaintance Brennan to get a 
controversial antitrust decision reheard, 
or when New York Times Editor James 
(“Scotty”) Reston telephoned Burger to 
talk about the Pentagon papers case, they 
were quickly rebuffed. 

Such examples of institutional 
strength help offset the Justices’ idio- 
syncrasies. “You sure can get the im- 
pression from the book that the court is 
an institution that works,” says Co-Au- 
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Authors Woodward (left) and Armstrong 
A scrupulous effort to be non-judgmental. 


thor Woodward. “There is strong ev- 
idence both ways. But we made a scru- 
pulous effort to be non-judgmental.” 
Indeed, the authors use a “just-the-facts- 
Ma’am” style; though the facts are not 
attributed, they novelistically include the 
Justices’ innermost thoughts. In the 
book’s final pages, Justice Stevens pon- 
ders his first year (1976) on the court. 
He finds himself “accustomed to watch- 
ing his colleagues make pragmatic rath- 
er than principled decisions—shading the 
facts, twisting the law, warping logic to 
reconcile the unreconcilable.” Even if it 
was not what Stevens had anticipated, 
the book says, “it was the reality.” 

That may just be Stevens’ opinion, but 
the book’s seemingly omniscient point of 
view makes it seem like the final judg- 
ment on the brethren. Readers may well 
conclude that for all the personal foibles 
recounted, the weight of the book’s ev- 
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watched CBs Correspondent Mike Wal- 
lace and the authors discuss the book’s 
spicier revelations on 60 Minutes last 
week are likely to be left with a more dis- 
paraging impression. 

If so, the moral capital on which the 
court draws for its authority will be dimin- 
ished. The disclosures in The Brethren 
could conceivably make the Justices less 
frank and open in their give and take. The 
revelations will certainly make some of 
the nine more cautious about confiding in 
their clerks; they also raise questions 
about the propriety of leaking confidential 
court documents. Burger, who once said 
that talking to a Justice’s clerk was like 
tapping his phone, is understandably ap- 
oplectic about the book. But court watch- 
ers doubt that The Brethren will do the in- 
stitution long-term harm. Says Co-Author 
Armstrong: “It’s not going to change the 
Justices’ relationships. These guys already 
know what they think about each other.” 
In all likelihood, the Justices will go on as 
before, wrestling with their consciences 





—and each other—over hard cases. = 
Boston Bonanza 
Lawyer's fee draws fire 


or Boston University Law Professor 

William Schwartz, the holiday season 
got off to a fast start last week. Massa- 
chusetts authorities announced an agree- 
ment that gives him a $799,000 fee for 
negotiating a settlement in a dispute in- 
volving a fleet of trolley cars claimed to 
be defective. Because the cars kept jump- 
ing the track, the Massachusetts Bay 
Transportation Authority (M.B.T.A.) 
wanted them modified by the manufac- 
turer, Boeing Vertol Co. In September, 
after a year of futile negotiations, 
Schwartz, a products-liability expert, was 
hired. Before the M.B.T.A. and Schwartz 
could agree what his remuneration would 
be, he extracted from Boeing Vertol a set- 
tlement calling for $40 million in cash, in- 
cluding the sizable attorney’s fee, in ad- 
dition to other concessions. The cars 
originally cost $52.9 million. 

The size of Schwartz's fee troubled 
many Bostonians. A transit authority 
spokesman noted that Boeing Vertol 
—and not the M.B.T.A.—had to pay the 
legal bill. “An outrage,” countered in- 
fluential State Representative Barney 
Frank. “The size of the fee had to have 
some effect on the size of the settlement.” 

Schwartz’s defenders note that both 
in absolute dollars and as a percentage, 
his fee is smaller than that awarded in a 
San Francisco transit settlement. Critics, 
however, see the Boston circumstances as 
different: Schwartz was involved in the 
suit for only two months rather than years, 
on behalf of an agency that depends on 
taxpayers to cover two-thirds of its bud- 
get. As Frank puts it, “When the public 
sector is as desperately poor as it is, no 
one ought to get rich off it.” s 











MARRIED. High-voltage Vocalist and 
Screen Star Liza Minnelli, 33, and Sculptor 
Mark Gero, 27, who managed her stage 
show, The Act; she for the third time, he 
for the first; in New York City. 


DIED. Frantisek Kriegel, 71, Czechoslovak 
physician and politician; of a heart attack; 
in Prague. After serving his profession and 
political conscience as a medical officer in 
the Spanish Civil War, with Mao Tse- 
tung’s forces resisting Japanese aggression 
and, with the U.S. Army during World 
War II, Kriegel returned home and 
helped engineer the 1948 Communist 
coup d état. He then served as Deputy 
Minister of Health, medical adviser to 
Fidel Castro in Cuba, Central Committee 
member and, in 1968, chairman of the 
National Front. By then a liberal tied with 
the independent-minded regime of Alex- 
ander Dubéek, Kriegel and his colleagues 
were arrested by the Russians during the 


LJ 
idence shows the institution still to be Milestones 
sound. Millions of TV viewers who 





1968 Soviet invasion and held captive in | 


Moscow, Expelled from the Communist 
Party within a year of his return, he joined 
other dissidents in 1977 in sponsoring the 
“Charter 77” human rights petition. 


DIED. Chang Kuo-t'ao, 82, one of the twelve 
founders of the Chinese Communist Par- 
ty in 1921 and early rival to Mao Tse-tung 
for the party’s leadership; in Toronto. 
Chairman of the C.C.P.’s First Congress 
and member of the party's original trium- 
virate, Chang came to blows with Mao in 
1934 over the strategy of the 6,000-mile 
Long March retreat. Ousted from the par- 
ty in 1938, Chang left China when the 
Communists took over. 


DIED. Friedrich Ebert, 85, mayor of East 
Berlin from 1948 to 1967 and member of 
the East German Politburo; of a heart at- 
tack; in East Berlin. The eldest son of the 
Weimar Republic’s first President, Ebert 
was jailed and harassed under Hitler and 
joined East Germany’s Communist Party 
after the war. From 1971 until his death, 
he served as a deputy head of state. 


DIED. Walter A. Haas, 90, honorary chair- 
man of the board of Levi Strauss & Co.; in 
San Francisco. A marketing wizard, Haas 
joined his father-in-law’s floundering 
jeans company in 1919 and, barely alter- 
ing a stitch in the product, turned it into 
an American institution. 


DIED. Sonia Delaunay, 94, pioneering mod- | 


ernist painter and seminal designer of the | 


art deco look; in Paris. Ukrainian-born 
Sonia Terk moved to Paris in 1905 and 
made a splash as an innovative colorist. In 
1910 she married Cubist Robert Delau- 
nay, whose work and thought came to 
overshadow and fuse with her own. While 
her painting made its mark only after his 
death in 1941, she established herself in 
the '20s by applying abstract principles of 
color and geometry in designing books, 
ceramics, costumes for Serge Diaghilev 
and fabrics for Coco Chanel. 















he was the church organist, teacher 

of a women’s class, a devoted wife 
and the mother of four. Energetic, at- 
tractive and dutiful, Sonia Johnson, 43, 
seemed the very model of a modern Mor- 
mon matron. But she was also a mil- 
itant lobbyist for the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Last week, apparently as 
a result, she found herself excommu- 
nicated from the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints in Sterling Park, 
Va. She can still attend services, but 
can take no active part in the life 





Sonia Johnson after her excommunication 
“The church has given me a lot of joy.” 





of the congregation. More important, 
Mormons believe that if she does not 
repent and get rebaptized, she presumably 
will be eternally separated in the af- 
terlife from her husband and children. 

Excommunications do occur in many 
Mormon congregations, usually involving 
sexual misconduct or apostasy—and no 
publicity. The Mormons gave up polyg- 
amy in 1890, but though the church, for 
example, favors equal pay for equal work, 
it strongly opposes the ERA, fearing a 
threat to morality and family life. The 
church does not allow women in its priest- 
hood (its term for all laymen eligible to 
hold office). The ruling against Johnson 
was issued after a closed-door hearing that 
made national headlines and TV. It was 
delivered by CIA Personnel Officer Jef- 
fery Willis, her local bishop (a layman 
who serves as leader of individual Mor- 
mon congregations). 

Because she was Officially charged 
with spreading false doctrine and working 
against church leadership, Willis would 
not permit ERA to be mentioned at the tri- 


“A Savage Misogyny” 


Mormonism vs. feminism and the ERA 








al nor allow any testimony about her work 
for it. The church, in fact, says that it does 
not mind that Johnson, a former college 
instructor with a Ph.D., lobbied for the 
amendment by testifying at a hearing of 
the U.S. Senate. Or that she once flamboy- 
antly hired a plane to drag a MORMONS 
FOR ERA pennant over Salt Lake City dur- 
ing a Mormon Church meeting. It claims 
that she had accused the leadership of 
“savage misogyny.” She explains that the 
phrase was directed only at Mormon cul- 
ture in general. A fifth-generation Latter- 
day Saint, she intends to appeal Willis’ 
punishment to higher church authorities. 
But, she said, “the church has given me a 
lot of joy in my life. You don’t abandon a 
good friend just because he does some- 
thing unethical.” As for the ERA, she will 
go on fighting for it. s 


That’s Showbiz? 
NBCvs. the Nativity 


n some ways it might better have been 

called All in the Holy Family. Mary and 
Joseph look like a couple of 60s flower 
children, he curly-haired and callow, she 
snub-nosed, discreetly nubile, with a hint 
of freckles. Much of what happens to them 
is intended as dramatic improvement on 
the work of the original scriptwriters, 
Matthew and Luke. Mary’s father, for in- 
stance, is crucified for criticizing the gov- 
ernment. Joseph's family has come down 
in the world, its ancestral wealth having 
been snatched from it by greedy King 
Herod. Joseph has been an anti-Roman 
terrorist. When Mary claims to be preg- 
nant with the Messiah, a Jewish court sen- 
tences her to death by stoning. In the nick 
of time, Joseph intervenes to save her, ac- 
cepting the paternity of the child and a 
flogging in her stead. 

These were only a few of the non- 
scriptural episodes in an otherwise rever- 
ential three-hour NBC-TV movie called 
Mary and Joseph: A Story of Faith that 
stirred religious controversy long before it 
was aired this week. Defending the show, 
the Rev. Richard Gilbert of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, one of several reli- 
gious consultants called in by the network, 
says, “There is much in Mary and Joseph 
that is invented. There is nothing that 
could not have happened.” 

In any case, storytellers have been em- 
broidering on the Nativity texts for near- 
ly 20 centuries. Sometimes it is to make 
the Holy Family more believable, often it 
is to make events even more miraculous. 
Many of the inventions of art and litera- 
ture are so ingrained that people regard 














them as part of Holy Writ. The beasts that 
appear at the manger, for instance, are not 
mentioned in the Bible. Neither is the 
number of the Magi. The names Gaspar, 
Melchior and Balthasar and the legend 
that Balthasar was black were popular- 
ized in the 8th century. Partly to make it 
easier for Catholics to believe in Mary's 
lifelong virginity, early church authors de- 
veloped the notion that Joseph was an 
older man, presumably a widower, when 
he married her. 

The earliest embroidered versions of 
the Nativity are the apocryphal “infancy 
gospels” dating from the first centuries 
A.D., which, for good reason, the church 
never included in the New Testament. 
The Gospel makes the flight into Egypt a 
series of miracles. A mule turns into a boy; 
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Well, it could have happened that way. 


idols self-destruct. Another apocryphal 
story illustrated Jesus’ childhood power by 
noting that he struck dead a boy who had 
run into him and knocked him down. Jo- 
seph, in despair, expresses his fears to 
Mary and wonders whether Jesus should 
go out atall. 

The most famous Nativity anecdotes 
were gathered together in the 13th centu- 
ry by Jacobus de Voragine in The Golden 
Legend, a compilation of saint stories that 
became a medieval bestseller. Among oth- 
er things, Father Jacobus reports that the 
water of a Roman spring turned to oil on 
the day Christ was born. But the most 
touching Nativity tales turned up in 14th 
century English mystery plays. In the 
York Cycle, a medieval playwright gives 
Mary rhymed lines that brilliantly extend 
the spirit and simplicity of Matthew and 
Luke: 


Now in my soul great joy have I 
Zam all clad in comfort clear; 

Now will be born of my body 

Both God and man together here. @ 
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GOOD TASTE IS MORE THAN AN IMAGE. IT’S A GIFT. 
Now, the clear, clean, refreshing taste 
of Gordon’s Gin in a beautiful gift package. 
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“Oilwell” was born in 
1862, soon after the first com- 
mercial well was developed in | 
America. For nearly half a cen- | 
tury it’s been a part of the U.S. 

Steel family, and today it's one of 
our busiest members. 

Through this division we 
directly serve the booming energy | 
industry. Worldwide. We manufacture 
a broad range of machinery and 
equipment for the drilling and produc- 
tion of petroleum and natural gas. 

Oilwell pumps, for example, have 
long been regarded as reliable work- 
horses for drilling and production. They 
are used extensively in the refining, chemi- 
cal and mining industries, too. 

Based on our long experience in the 
“oil patch;’ we also offer know-how in the 
form of engineering and maintenance serv- 
ices. Near major drilling and producing areas 
of the United States, Canada, and overseas, 
you'll find Oilwell field stores. The typical store 
stocks about 6,000 different items—tools, parts, 
accessories—with another 15,000 available on 
order. 

The development of new reserves of energy is 
critical to the economic health of the whole Western 
world. Because Oilwell is a major contributor to this 
effort, it is also a major asset of U.S. Steel. 


Experience. 
It’s one of our 
strengths. 
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Caroling Crisis 
Ist Noel vs. lst Amendment 


hile the number of languid non- 
believers in America is legion, the 
number of aggressive atheists is small, 
probably no larger than the 65,000 
claimed for Archatheist Madalyn Murray 
O’Hair's mailing list. The number of athe- 
ists willing to go to court about religion is 
smaller still. One of these is a South Da- 
kota laborer named Roger Florey. 
Imagine Atheist Florey’s dismay, two 
years ago, when he walked into the hol- 
iday assembly program in the Hayward 
Elementary School in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
and found youngsters, including his kin- 
dergarten-age son Justin, giving out with 
O Come All Ye Faithful and Silent Night. 
Then a teacher quizzed them on the re- 
ligious theme. “They had just gone over- 
board,” Florey recalls. The result is the 
first federal court test of whether per- 
























formance of religious Christmas music, 
a perennial issue in many cities, should 
be banished from public schools on 
grounds of church-state separation. 

Florey decided to sue the Sioux Falls 
school board, but earlier this year a South 
Dakota federal judge rejected the Florey 
case, declaring that religious music and 
art have “become integrated into our 
national culture and heritage.” The school 
board, meanwhile, had worked out a 
guideline policy, permitting the use of 
religious music, Jewish as well as Chris- 
tian, in “a prudent and objective man- 
ner” in programs balancing religious and 
secular aspects of any holiday. 

Florey was not appeased. He took 
his case to the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals in St. Louis, where it is await- 
ing judgment. But on the way to St. 
Louis the suit acquired a major new sup- 
porter. The American Civil Liberties 
Union, national Jewish organizations and 
the Unitarian Universalists were joined 
last June by Lawyer William P. Thomp- 





- 4 
son, chief executive of the 2.6 million- 
member United Presbyterian Church and 
former president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. The Presbyterian brief 
seeks to banish the singing of Christmas 
music in public schools, not because it 
is too religious (Florey’s view) but be- 
cause it is not religious enough. Such 
music used under secular auspices, ex- 
cept formal music classes, Thompson 
feels, “debases” and “perverts” the re- 
ligious significance of Christmas. Why 
mix Away in a Manger with Rudolph 
the Red-Nosed Reindeer? Thompson asks. 





f approved by the high courts, Thomp- 

son’s policy would further secularize 
American life. In Sioux Falls this Christ- 
mas, pending the forthcoming federal 
ruling from St. Louis, youngsters in some 
assemblies will be singing Christmas mu- 
sic as usual, perhaps for the last time. 
But for Justin Florey and his classmates 
it will be Suzy Snowflake and Santa 
Claus Is Comin’ to Town. = 














——— Sport 











Double Trouble 


Scandals rock New Mexico 


he search that produced such startling 

“Tesults began routinely enough when 
investigators of the New Mexico Orga- 
nized Crime Strike Force, a special state 
investigative unit, started looking into un- 
derworld activities. The allegations that 
developed were both dismaying and 
frightening. They involved a college bas- 
ketball scandal, which was bad enough, 
but last week TIME learned that the agents 
also discovered that gamblers had used a 
computer to do their bookkeeping—and 
that the computer was owned by Sandia 
Laboratories, a supposedly supersecret 
contractor that makes nuclear weapons. 

The agents got wind of the Sandia 
Operation when they tapped the tele- 
phone of Robert McGuire, described in 
a police affidavit as a “known gambler 
and bookie.” A remarkable message was 
transmitted from McGuire’s phone at 
6:39 p.m. on Oct. II. No voice spoke 
and no ear listened: the electronically 
encoded message was sent by a portable 
terminal and it was received by a com- 
puter at Sandia. The information 
conveyed: data about gambling. 

Police claim that the person 
doing the syndicate’s homework 
on the computer was Jerry Shin- 
kle, 40, a Sandia employee with 
a doctorate in mechanical engi- 
neering. Shinkle, says Lee Hol- 
lingsworth, the company’s chief 
computer analyst, “is a very 
bright young man.” FBI agents 





later found betting information Goldstein 
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and a copy of the computer code 
in Shinkle’s home. The engineer 
was fired in November and pros- 
ecutors will take his case toa fed- 
eral grand jury later this month. 
Possible charges: violations of 
federal gambling and racketeer- 
ing statutes. 

Although he had a security 
clearance, Shinkle did not have 
access, Sandia insists, to the 
company’s two main computers, 
which contain the classified ma- 
terial. The one that Shinkle is 
said to have used, says Sandia, had only 
unclassified material. Still, FBI agents and 
Officials at the Department of Energy, 
which underwrites the work at Sandia, 
were shocked that Shinkle could get such 
easy access to any company computer. 
James P. Crane, the DOE official in charge 
of security at Sandia, said last week that 
he had set up new monitoring procedures 
and restricted access to the computers. 

Following gambling leads, the inves- 
tigators also uncovered a tawdry story at 
the University of New Mexico that in- 
volved faking academic credits for Guard 
Craig Gilbert. Agents overheard a con- 
versation between Coach Norm Ellenber- 
ger and Manny Goldstein, his 
assistant, in which Goldstein 
said he arranged to get some 
credits for Gilbert by paying 
$300 to John Woolley, dean of 
admissions at Oxnard College in 
Oxnard, Calif. Gilbert had gone 
to school there for one year. The 
plan was to have Woolley cer- 
tify that Gilbert had earned the 
credits at, of all unlikely places, 
Mercer County Community Col- | 


lege in Trenton, N.J. Gilbert, a 
~ Californian, had never gone to 
4 far-off Mercer, but Goldstein, 
. who is from Brooklyn, knew his 
way around the place. Somehow 
he got a blank transcript and a 
fake school seal, counterfeited 
the record and sent the envel- 
ope special delivery to Woolley. 
Before it got there, agents inter- 
cepted the packet. 

Ellenberger and Goldstein 
have been suspended by the uni- 
versity and will be brought be- 
fore a grand jury on charges of bribery 
and wire and mail fraud. Woolley in- 
sists: “I haven't done anything illegal or 
wrong.” The university later discovered 
that five more players had been given 
false academic credits; they had never 
showed up for an aptly named course, 
all things considered, called “Current 
Problems in Coaching Athletics.” New 
Mexico declared all five ineligible and 
also suspended a sixth while his aca- 
demic record was reviewed. The team 
will forfeit its only win so far this | 
year, a 112-100 victory over West Texas 
State. 


Ellenberger 








here may be more trouble to come. 

The FBI is investigating the athletic 
department's financial records, looking 
for evidence that the school paid for re- 
cruiting trips that were never made. And 
the university must respond to 57 al- 
legations by the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association that it had offered 
cash gifts and free travel for players, as 
well as tampered with academic rec- 
ords. It could be a long winter in New 
Mexico. a 
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NOLTINYH SOMYE 


Richard Gere and David Dukes display a verbal affinity of emotion in Bent 


| Theater 


torical perspective, some of the earliest 


W, fj s ht | Nazi party stalwarts were distinctly 
“bent.” On the “Night of the Long 
a purgisnac Knives,” June 30, 1934, Hitler ordered 


Ernst Réhm, left-wing head of the SA 
and a notorious homosexual fanatically 
loyal to the Filhrer, murdered 

Bent does not begin in the death 
camp, but on a hung-over morning after 
a dissolute evening of booze, cocaine and 
sadomasochistic pastimes. The apartment 
of Max and his dancer-lover Rudy (Da- 
vid Marshall Grant) is broken in on by 
Storm Troopers. The two flee but are 
subsequently captured. The Nazi goons 
begin beating Rudy viciously and order 
Max to do the same. He begins in utter 
dismay, recognizes what he has been 
degraded to, and in an orgy of self- 
loathing deals his lover the final fatal 
blow. To amuse themselves further, the 
guards then order Max to undergo an 
appalling sexual test. He passes. The 
guards thought, as he tells Horst, “ ‘He's 
a bit bent.’ They said, ‘He can't’ but 
I did.” For his reward, Max is permit- 
ted to wear the yellow star marking him 
a Jew, which gives him preferential treat- 
ment over the homosexuals, who wear 
pink triangles 

Throughout the play, Gere handles 
the shadings of emotion superbly, espe- 
cially in a scene in which he and Dukes 
stand several feet apart, not facing each 
other, and go through an explicit verbal 
depiction of oral sex all the way to its cli- 
max. Bent is not “entertainment” as the 
word is customarily used, but in its ten- 
sile strength and nervy risk taking, it is 
audacious theater 


BENT by Martin Sherman 
achau: 1936. The sun is hellish. Two 


D men in prison garb stand in front of 
an electrified fence. Max (Richard Gere) 
and Horst (David Dukes) must carry 
heavy rocks from one side of the prison 
yard to the other, drop them in a pile 
and then carry them back. This task of in- 
spired idiocy is designed not only to break 
their bodies but to crush their minds and 
spirits. Their crime: being homosexuals. 
The Nazis herded countless thousands 
of homosexuals into concentration camps 
They were regarded as degenerates, pol- | 
luting the purity of Aryan blood. That is | 
the documentary origin of this gritty, pow- 
erful and compassionate drama. | 
Bent may be regarded as pro-gay in | 
that it displays no social or moral qualms 
about anyone’s being gay. But Playwright 
Sherman is not proselytizing. He wants | 
to show us the brute cost of survival, 
the deep need and sustaining force of 
human affection in dire adversity and 
the taxing journey to the root core of 
one’s identity. The play at Manhattan’s 
New Apollo Theater achieves these ends, 
thanks in part to an arresting perfor- 
mance by Film Actor Gere (Looking for 
Mr. Goodbar, Yanks). Even greater 
thanks are due David Dukes for his ex- 
traordinarily intuitive portrayal of Horst, 
a man rounded up by the state for hav- 
ing signed a petition demanding rights 
for “queers.” To put this in proper his- 
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Television 


Sweeps Stakes 


CBS upstages ABC 
or the past few seasons, television in- 


F siders have tended to talk mostly 
about two networks—front-running ABC 
and third-place NBC. Last week all that 
changed. After the 1979-80 season’s first 
Nielsen sweeps, second-place CBS quietly 
rose to the top of the ratings. It was the 
first time since January 1976 that ABC had 
not won the network numbers game 

Though ABC is still likely to be the rat- 
ings leader for the season as a whole, its 
November loss to CBS is the strongest in- 
dication yet that its era of sovereignty is 
over. Explains Joel Segal, a senior vice 


| president at the Ted Bates agency: “Mi- 
| nus the World Series and 1978 election 


night, ABC is down 10%, CBS up 5° and 
NBC up 2%, compared with last year. This 
is the beginning of a three-way horse 
race.” Since a single rating point is worth 
$40 million to $50 million in advertising 
revenue to a network, this horse race is 
not being run merely for a trophy 

ABC's decline is largely a result of cor- 
porate overconfidence. In an effort to bol- 


| ster the few weak spots on its schedule 


this fall, ABC broke one of TV's sacro- 
sanct laws: it moved winning shows to 
new time periods. Such traditional Top 
Ten hits as Happy Days, Laverne & Shir- 
ley and Mork & Mindy have all suffered 
from being shifted. Some have at times 
fallen to the bottom half of the Nielsen 
chart. Made-for-TV movies and mini- 
series, usually a strength for ABC, have 
also proved poor draws this season 


he key to CBS’s resurgence is its sched- 

ule on Sunday, the night when the 
greatest number of TV sets are in use 
With the powerhouse 60 Minutes as a 
lead-in, such tired CBS sitcoms as Archie 
Bunker's Place, One Day ata Time, Alice | 
and The Jeffersons are consistently near 
the top of the Nielsens. Trapper John, 
M.D., a dim hospital drama, is the sea- 
son’s biggest new hit, mainly because it 
caps CBS's winning Sunday line-up. CBS 
has shown other new signs of life: modest- 
ly successful shows like Dallas, WKRP in 
Cincinnati and The Dukes of Hazzard 
have started to build big audiences 

NBC has not come up with any run- 
away hits so far this season, but Fred Sil- 
verman’s troubled network cannot be 
counted out. Its winter replacement shows 
include United States, by the creator of 
M*A*S*H, and a new dramatic series, 


| Skag, starring Karl Malden. This summer 


T.£. Kalem 


NBC has the bonanza of the Olympic 
Games. Says Advertising Executive 
Chuck Bachrach: “The jury is out on Sil- 
verman. If he can maintain his standing 
until the Olympics, then I think everyone 
has a shotat No. | for next year.” c 
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Supporters of Jimmy Carter 
have been calling her two- 
faced ever since she dumped 
the incumbent to support Ed- 
ward Kennedy’s quest for the 
presidency. Speaking cosmeti- 
cally rather than politically, 
however, Chicago’s Democrat- 
ic Mayor Jane Byrne really is. 
The Windy City’s feisty may- 
or is given to impromptu press 
conferences at which she ap- 
pears without television make- 
up. Embarrassed by the bags 
beneath her eyes that looked 
particularly heavy under 
bright TV lights, Byrne, 45, 
slipped into a hospital over 
Thanksgiving for a facelift. Re- 
appearing in public last week, 
the mayor said nothing about 
her operation but was unper- 
turbed when photographers 
rushed to record her new, more 
youthful look. 





She's pretty as a picture, 
but in this case the picture was 
worth nowhere near a thou- 
sand words. Cast as a young 
German in The Formula, 
French Actress Dominique San- 
da appeared for a first reading 
with George C. Scott, who stars 
as a Los Angeles detective in- 
volved with both her and a syn- 
thetic-oil conspiracy, whatever 
that is, while investigating a 
routine murder. Scott found 
Sanda’s French accent so thick 








Ge 








Ann and Shaun Cassidy with groom's mother Shirley Jones 


that he had difficulty under- 
standing her. That would make 
for bad acting and a bad mov- 
ie. Change the fraulein, as Hol- 
lywood often does, to a made- 
moiselle? Great Scott, not in 
this case. At Scott’s insistence, 


Out-of-work Dominique Sanda 


Sanda was paid $350,000, 
packed off to Paris and re- 
placed by Swiss Marthe Keller. 
At least that’s the reported 
dénouement. Neither Scott nor 
Sanda would talk about it. Her 
only comment was a brusque 
“No comment.” No accent 
there. 
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At 83, Lillian Gish has 
finally become slightly 
age sensitive. “Whenev- 
er I tell anyone what's 
on my birth certificate,” 
complains the stage and 
movie actress, who began 
her career as a child and be- 
came a silent screen star with 
late Sister Dorothy, “they al- 
ways add a few years.” But 
Gish is not altogether bashful 
about her fourscore and three. 
Holding court at a White 
House reception last week hon- 
oring the performing arts, she 
recalled the first time she and 
Dorothy were invited to the 
presidential mansion. It was 
for a special showing of their 
movie, Orphans of the Storm, 
and “my sister had a knot in 
her stomach from the excite- 
ment. But since both we and 
the President were from Ohio, 
everything went just fine.” The 
President was Warren Har- 
ding, the year 1922. 


It wasn’t a May and De- 
cember marriage. More like 
March and April. Bridegroom 
Shaun Cassidy, who reached 
stardom early as teeny-bop’s 
biggest rock idol and then 
moved smoothly into television 
acting on Sunday night’s The 
Hardy Boys Mysteries, is 21. 
Bride Ann Pennington, a former 
Playboy Playmate who models 
in bouncy commercials for a 
Los Angeles men’s clothing 
chain, is seven years older. But 
that gap mattered not to a ro- 
mance that began 19 months 
ago when Cassidy spotted Pen- 
nington on the Hardy set. Nor 
to the groom’s mother, Actress 
Shirley Jones, who was on hand 
to toast the couple following a 
quiet wedding at the Cassidy 
home in Beverly Glen, Calif. 


She protested coyly that 
she was suffering from fallen 
fanny. Actually, former Ala- 
bama First Lady Cornelia Wal- 
lace looked fetching at 40, 
wearing a stunning white 
décolleté bathing suit and wa- 
ter skis for her appearance in 
an aquaballet at Cypress Gar- 
dens. Wallace, who trained as 
a water-skier at Rollins Col- 
lege in Florida and spent a year 
skiing professionally at Cy- 
press Gardens, returned to par- 
ticipate in a special program 
marking the 50,000th water 








show at that Sunshine State 
tourist attraction. Wintering at 
Palm Beach this year, she still 
water-skis as often as she can, 
but that’s less and less these 
days. The onetime Aquamaid 
is hard at work on a novel deal- 
ing with civil rights and loose- 
ly based on the careers of two 
Alabama Governors, her Un- 
cle James E. (“Kissing Jim”) 
Folsom and ex-Husband George 
Wallace. Says Cornelia, who 
also figures in the book: “I 
think it’s going to be the most 
significant contribution to lit- 
erature from the South since 
Gone With the Wind.” 








On the Record 


Helen Hayes, actress, on dis- 
crimination: “There is no ra- 
cial or religious prejudice 
among people in the theater. 
The only prejudice is against 
bad actors, especially success- 
ful ones.” 


Bill Bradley, New Jersey Dem- 
ocratic Senator and former 
professional basketball player, 
on senatorial privileges: “I pre- 
fer to eat lunch in the Senate 
dining room than sweat in the 
Senate steam bath. I have had 
my share of sweating.” 

ro 
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| COVER STORY 


On the night following the eleven deaths in Cincinnati, The Who is buoyed by cheering fans in 


Music 





Rock’s Outer Limits 


Through turmoil and triumph, The Who makes music that will last 


ime enough, in 15 years, for three 
new generations and a dozen new 
audiences. The Who has outpaced 


them all. Time enough for a be- | 


wilderment of pop styles to flare, settle, 
burn out. The Who has outlasted them 
all. Too much time for most rock bands 
to survive. The Who, in every sense 
of the word, has outlived them all, 
and outclassed them too 

The Who has sustained—in- 
deed, defined—the vaunting, unsta- 
ble strength that is the soul of rock, 
the barefoot boogie along the keen ] 
edge of the blade. There are lots of © 
scars and some wounds that will 
never heal. The music remains in- 
tact, inviolate. No other group has 
ever pushed rock so far, or asked 
so much from it. No other band has 
ever matched its sound, a particular 
combination of sonic onslaught and 
melodic delicacy that is like cham- 
ber music in the middle of a com- 
mando raid. No other group, in re- 
turn, has ever had so much asked 
of it by an audience which takes it 
as an absolute article of faith that, 





| 
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every time out, The Who plays for mor- 
tal stakes 
In performance the band seems to 


| mated by excess, insists on, and receives, 
a response in kind. Who audiences are 
| some of the most fiercely loyal, and some 


Drummer Kenny Jones keeps the beat straight and strong 


of the wildest, in rock. Abandon is the 
aim, and to reach that The Who acts in 
concert with the audience; “They bring 
you alive,” as John Entwistle, the bass | 
player, puts it. The excess they want, | 
group and fans together, is a release, an | 
explosive culmination of energy, a det- 
onation of good will and great 
music. “Rock’s always been de- 
£ manding,” says Pete Townshend, 
who writes most Who songs. “It is 
demanding of its performers, and 
its audience. And of society. De- 
manding of change.” 

Society sometimes does not get 
the message, and that only seems 
to push The Who harder. The pow- 
er and unpredictability of the group, 
along with its longstanding and 
much vaunted intramural volatility 
(“We've been breaking up ever 
since the day we started,” says Vo- 
calist Roger Daltrey), are a large 
measure of its appeal and, ironical- 
ly, the core of much of its strength. 
It is also the source for a good deal 
of discomfort and antagonism 
among those who take rock music 
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casually, and especially among those who 


would like never to put up with it at all 
Last week, playing a concert date in 
Cincinnati during the first week of an 18- 
day blitz of the East and Midwest, The 
Who found itself performing after a crowd 
stampede that killed eleven people. The 
tragedy took place outside Riverfront Col- 
iseum as thousands of kids holding un- 
reserved seats charged across a concrete 
plaza toward two unlocked entrances. The 
group had not yet come onstage. “If it 
had happened inside,” said Townshend, 
“I would never have played again.” The 
musicians could not be blamed and, in- 
deed, did not learn what had happened 
until after the concert. They were shat- 
tered, and, for a time, considered that in 
some way they might be responsible. The 
Who knows as well as its fans that, since 
the group’s beginning, it has always lived 
at the outer limits of rock. That is the dan- 
gerous borderland where the best rock 
music is made, the music that lasts and 
makes a difference. Elvis Presley lived 
there. So still do Chuck Berry and John 
Lennon, Van Morrison and Bob Dylan 
and Bruce Springsteen. Buddy Holly, Sam 
Cooke and Jimi Hendrix died there. And 
The Who has taken up permanent res- 
idence. The danger that pervades this ter- 
ritory is not a matter of threat, but a kind 
of proud, blind, spiritual recklessness, 
forming a musical brotherhood that could 
be bound by the words of Russian Poet 
Andrei Voznesensky: “To live is to burn.” 
For a long time, back in their early 
days, the four received a great deal of no- 
toriety for smashing their instruments at 
the end of each performance. It was, at 
first, a flashy, frightening and finally ex- 


hilarating thing to see. Drummer Keith 
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Moon blew up his 
drum kit, and Townshend 
rammed the neck of his guitar into his 
amp, while Daltrey slammed his micro- 
phone against the stage and Entwistle 
held tight to his bass, playing stubbornly 
on like a shipwreck’s lone survivor trying 
to keep dry in a leaking lifeboat. There 
was too much discussion about how all 
this was rock’s reflection of Pop art, hap- 
penings and autodestruction, how the de- 
molition was an action critique of ma- 
terial values. But until the destruction 
came to be expected and then required 
all this razing was never phony. Anyone 
in the audience could tell those instru- 
ments were extensions of, even surrogates 
for, the four blessed, blitzed maniacs in 
the band. That was not Pop art onstage; 
it was a gang war 
There were no separate peaces. Only 
nightly shards of instruments lying on the 
floor of the stage like jigsaw fragments 
“We're always trying to outdo each other 
onstage,” Daltrey says. “All of us are a 
bit mad. We've stayed together for 15 
years because we've never stopped fight- 
ing.” Adds Townshend, “The Who's like 
an open book. It leads to a kind of un- 
witting honesty. That’s what I think the 
fans really get fanatic about.” 





hether witting or withdrawn, 

like savings, from some secret 

zinc-lined stockpile, the hones- 

ty of the performance and of the 

music was armor piercing. “The Who 
sound came from us playing as a three- 
piece band and trying to sound like more,” 
Entwistle told TIME’s Janice Castro. “I 
play standard bass, but I combine it with 
long runs where I take over the lead while 
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Pete bashes out chords.” 

Townshend’s guitar style 
—a sort of flywheel pro- 
gression from rhythmic 
| chords to melody and 
back again, all performed 
with whirling arm, splits, 
slides and high jumps—at- 
tracted as much attention 
as his songs. An early 
Townshend tune like My 
Generation, with a chorus 
of stuttered defiance 
(“Why don’t you all 
f-f-f-fade away”) and 
its refrain like a middle- 
finger salute (* “Hope I die 






before I get old”), put ev- Abandon is the aim: The Who revs up and tears loose in concert 





















——— 








eryone on notice. Inthe 14 Dyiving for a detonation of good will and great music. 


years since that single 

came out, The Who has lost none of its 
power. Townshend may have refined the 
song musically, shaped the message a lit- 
tle more deftly, as in Won't Get Fooled 
Again, but the spirit remains the same 
and just as impossible to tame. That spir- 
it turns Won't Get Fooled Again into 
rock’s best and most furious political man- 
ifesto. Its sardonic observations on the bi- 
cameral process (“The parting on the left/ 
Is now the parting on the right”) and the 
bitter truth of its conclusion (“Meet the 
new boss/ Same as the old boss”) make 











it a fine anthem for any election year, 
anywhere. 

The Beatles fell prey to divisiveness, 
disarray. The Rolling Stones traveled fast, 
turned gangrenous. The Who kept its dis- 
tance, stayed strong by staying stubborn, 
contentious. Buoyed by the great break- 
ing wave of British rock during the ’60s, 
the group managed to swim clear. “We've 
sometimes been able to hide behind bands 
like the Beatles and the Stones, who got 
so much flak,” Townshend says. “Yet we 
were significantly stronger than other 











> contemporaries. Stronger 
in live performance, for 
= example. And much more 
daring with material.” 

Not only does The 
: Who's old material sound 
vital now, the new songs 
are as powerful as any- 
thing the punks or the new 
wave set down. There are 
other supergroups, like 
the Eagles or Fleetwood 
Mac, who turn out a kind 
of well-tooled pop that 
beats The Who in the 
charts. There are even 
other hard-rock groups, 
like Led Zeppelin, that lay 
down a kind of sugar-lined 
bombast that can razzle- 
dazzle the record buyer. The Who's cu- 
mulative sales exceed 20 million records. 
The members’ individual wealth—Town- 
shend, Entwistle and Daltrey are all mil- 
lionaires several times over—is nothing 
to sulk about, even if the band is not in 
the highest OPEC aristocracy of rock. This 
is a matter of no particular moment to 
the group. It coasts past trends and floats 
over sales curves just by staying a little 
outside and to the left of the main 
current. 

One of the few major alterations in 














The Stampede to Tragedy 


I t was a tough ticket. All 18,348 of them were gone 90 min- 
utes after they went on sale in late September at Cincin- 
nati’s Riverfront Coliseum. The Who had not played the area 
since 1975. It was an event. 

Fans converged from all over. Danny and Connie Burns 
left their two young children at home, got on a chartered bus 
in Dayton and headed for the concert. 

Though the music was not billed to begin until 8 p.m., 
the crowd started building outside the coliseum around 
1 o'clock Monday afternoon. By 3, the police had arrived to 
keep watch. With so long to wait, the kids tried to keep a 
party mood going. There 
was some drinking, some 


By early evening 
there were 8,000 people, 
most holding general ad- 
mission tickets, massed 
in the coliseum plaza 
near the west gate. By 7, 
the doors had still not 
been opened. The crowd, 
past impatience, pressed 
closer together. Danny 
and Connie Burns were 
among them. 

Lieut. Dale Men- 
khaus, detailed to head 
a squad of 25 Cincinnati 
police on crowd-control 
assignment, sensed dan- 
ger. He went looking for 
someone to open the 


doors. He found one of Shaken and sleepless, The Who leaves Cincinnati to continue the tour 





the promoters, Cal Levy, who told him this was not 
possible. The musicians had not completed their rehears- 
al inside the hall, and not enough ticket takers had 
arrived. 

The crowd, now clotted tightly together, pressed for- 
ward. Around 7:20, someone smashed through a closed glass 
door and crawled through the shards into the hall. Finally 
the doors of the west gate opened. The crowd surged. 
Danny Burns was carried with them. He could not see his 
wife. 

Lieut. Menkhaus heard that “people were down in the 
crowd,” There was nothing he could do. The mob was still 
moving and could not be penetrated. When the initial press 
slackened, the police started to force their way through. 
They found the first 
body at 7:45. In all, there 
were eight injured and 
eleven dead—seven men 
and four women. Three 
were high school stu- 
dents, another was a 
highway worker. One 
was Connie Burns. Ac- 
cording to a coroner’s 

preliminary report, they 
had died of suffocation. 

Inside the coliseum, 
Cincinnati Fire Mar- 
shall Clifford Drury told 
Who Manager Bill 
Curbishley that the show 
should go on as sched- 
uled. Drury reasoned 
that the crowd, which 
did not know what had 
happened at the west 
gate, would not sit still 
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The Who is that for years there has been 
no breaking of instruments. “Sometimes 
I got the feeling,” says Entwistle, 35, “that 
the people wished we would just come out, 
smash up the lot and leave.” An addi- 
tional, sadder change occurred when 
Keith Moon died of drug overdose at 31; 
he was replaced on drums by Kenny 
Jones, 31. The group still puts My Gen- 
eration across with enough swagger and 
insinuation to get you giddy or make you 
feel like you are being stalked down a 
dark street. When Townshend, 35, called 
himself “the aging daddy of punk rock,” 


Music 


oul again is a good deal more complex 
and subtle. Townshend's obsessions are 
the audience, music itself and a certain 
evasive, almost evanescent kind of spir- 
ituality that has its roots in the teaching 
of the Indian mystic 
whom Townshend is devoted 
which became the most widely known 
Who work, was a two-record 
era” about a deaf, dumb and blind pin- 


ball champ who was raised into a kind of | 


pop artifact and rock-’n’-roll godhead It 
sold more than 2 million copies, bought | 
the band out of years of accumulated debt 


KLUMPE—CINCINNA 


from broken instruments, leveled hotel 
rooms and erratic US. touring. It also 
brought the members of The Who a flash 
of stateside fame they had not previously 
known. Before Tommy they had been no- 


Meher Baba, to | torious; now they were celebrities. Also 
Tommy in 1969, The Who appeared at Wood- 

stock. “It was all very lovely.” Entwistle 

“rock op- | remembers. “People shacking up in tents 


sunk three feet in the mud, no toilets, 
peace and love. Backstage | had a couple 
| of cups of fruit juice and found out some- 
one had put acid in it. I wanted to kill 
him.” Onstage The Who sliced through 





he was not being entirely facetious 
Who music can match the tough 
street impact of punk, especially as 
Daltrey dishes it out. At 35, he may | 
be one of the oldest kids in the play- 
ground, but he is still one of the 
toughest. Townshend melodies like 
Pure and Easy, Baba O'Riley and 
Music Must Change have the struc- 
tural sophistication of music that is | 
usually presumed to be more “se- 
rious.” They also have a visceral 
challenge, a rush that only Springs- 
teen, among Who contemporaries, | 
can rival 

The rush is the path into the 
music. The way to the center and 


rost the flower power like a chain saw 
in a daisy garden, played with an in- 
tensity that took the show away 
from such Mallomar bands as the 
Jefferson Airplane. Abbie Hoffman 
scrambled up to join the proceed- 
ings, and Townshend responded, as 
he recalled later, by “kicking [his] 
little ass in a proud rage.” 

In the midst of all these pyro- 
technics, it was easy enough to lose 
sight of the fact that The Who stood 
in defiance of the Woodstock gen- 
eration. “You've got to remember 
that Tommy was antidrug in 1969,” 
Daltrey recalls. Townshend, who 
had been through his own phase 








for a cancellation. So The Who 
played its standard two-hour set, 
and were then instructed to keep 
the encore short. When the four 
came offstage, Curbishley told them 
the news. Kenny Jones slumped 
against a wall. John Entwistle tried 
to light a cigarette, which shredded 
in his shaking hands. Roger Dal- 
trey began to cry. Pete Townshend 
went ashen quiet. Daltrey thought 
the whole tour should be canceled. 
Then Townshend spoke up. He 








| sort of first-come-best-seated 
system that many of the coun- 
| try’s major rock venues have 
S| long since given up as unwork- 

| able. Says Tony Tavares, direc- 
| tor of the New Haven Coliseum 
| where The Who will play this 
| week: “When you sell a gen- 
| eral admission ticket, you're 
challenging your crowd to get 
to the best seats in the house 
first. You're creating a system 
| of pandemonium.” New York 








said, 
we'll never play again. 

The next day in Buffalo, the promoters and hall operators 
worked with the Who management. There were 237 security 
men, ushers, ticket takers and general staff working at Memo- 
rial Auditorium that night. Roger Daltrey told the sellout 
crowd, “We lost a lot of family last night. This show’s for them.” 
The Who had to work hard to get through it. 

Some first reactions to the tragedy were full of freewheel- 
ing instant blame. A Cincinnati editor called the kids in the au- 
dience “animals.” Other commentators were more thought- 
ful, including a cousin of one of the Cincinnati victims, Linda 
Mancusi-Ungaro, 18. She appeared before a public hearing in 
Boston that was called to determine whether the Who concert 
scheduled for Dec. 16 should be allowed to take place. Mancusi- 
Ungaro said that it should, and afterward explained why: “The 
Cincinnati incident was a loss, but to set a precedent for can- 
celing rock concerts based on that tragedy would be inap- 
propriate. Someone at the hearing asked me why this hap- 
pened at a Who concert, instead of some other group's. I told 
them it wasn’t the band, or the type of crowd. It was the tick- 
et system.” 

Fewer than 20% of the Cincinnati tickets were for re- 
served seats. The rest were for so-called festival seating, a 
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“If we don’t play tomorrow, Paramedics fight to revive the injured outside coliseum 


City’s Madison Square Garden, 
which brings its 20,000-capacity 
crowds in through four separate towers and a series of sep- 
arate entrances, has never permitted festival seating. The 
Garden had 200 security people, 100 ushers and 20 super- 
visors at their Who concerts in September. “I paid $7,800 
for security and staffing fees,’ says Curbishley. “Where was 
that security Monday night?” Riverfront Coliseum concerts 
by Elton John in 1976 and Led Zeppelin in 1977 had re- 
sulted in serious crowd incidents. Now Curbishley and The 
Who are talking to other rock groups, lobbying for legis- 
lation that will establish some guidelines for large concerts. 
“But,” says Kenny Jones, “do eleven kids have to die before 
you hire a few extra guards?” Cincinnati will hold public 
hearings on two new proposed ordinances, one that would 
give police total authority over crowd control and one that 
would ban festival seating. Said Mayor J. Kenneth Black- 
well: “These are issues which are above debate.” 

Still being debated, however, was the question of re- 
sponsibility. Promoter Levy denied that he or his organi- 
zation had anything to do with determining the number of 
security officers used inside or outside the coliseum. By 
week’s end, the coliseum management had not broken the 
official silence it had maintained since Monday night. 
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with drugs, was not only using Tommy as 
a mirror for Baba’s antidrug strictures but 
was also putting refractions of Baba’s 
teachings into a rock context. Tommy 
ended by pulling the rug out from under 
false idols, directing the search for sal- 
vation inward, and out toward the audi- 
ence. What Tommy sang to his disciples, 
freeing them, was also The Who’s address 
to its audience, both thanks and a sup- 
plication: “Listening to you, I get the 
music/ Gazing at you, I get the heat/ Fol- 
lowing you, I climb the mountain/ I get 
excitement at your feet.” 

All of this, which seems clear in re- 
trospect, got muddled up in the psyche- 
delic Zeitgeist of the waning °60s, 
and then confounded even further 
by the buoyantly bonkers ministra- 
tions of Director Ken Russell, 
whose wildly successful 1975 film 
version of Tommy was like Busby 
Berkeley on a bummer. By that 
time, The Who was working on ex- 
tensions both of Tommy's form and 
its themes. Quadrophenia (1973) 
was an even more ambitious, al- 
though less flashy, successor, a two- 
record chronicle of the desperate 
life and ironic resurrection of a poor 
London Mod kid in the early '60s. 
(It has just been released in a street- 
shrewd, roughhouse movie adapta- 
tion. The sound track, remixed by 
Entwistle, sounds even better than 
the recorded original.) 


nother project, conceived af- 

ter Tommy but so far unreal- 

ized, is a futuristic tale about 

the rediscovery of music in 

a society that is totally programmed 
and controlled. Called Lifehouse, 
the piece was intended to be a kind 
of environmental theater event. 
Some of Townshend’s best songs 
were written originally for Life- 
house: Baba O'Riley, with its syn- 
thesizer line running like cold water 
down the spine, mixing with an old 
Irish fiddle reel and the memorable 


lyric refrain, “Don’t cry/ Don’t Ann-Margret tends a hot-wired Roger Daltrey in Tommy 
raise your eye/ It’s only teen-age 4 rock-opera parable of pop artifacts and false idols. 


wasteland”, the aching, almost el- 
egant poignancy of The Song Is Over and 
Pure and Easy. All these songs concerned 
music and the compact of trust between 
audience and artist. As compositions they 
enhanced and extended the possibilities 
of rock. As Townshend wrote those songs, 
and The Who performed them, the truth 
of Townshend's contention became clear: 
“Rock has no limits.” All that, and they 
can be danced to, too. 

As individualistic as those Town- 
shend compositions are, they remain a 
group statement. Townshend, who has no 


| use for modesty, insists, “I can still use 


The Who more effectively to speak to peo- 
ple heart to heart than I ever could on a 
solo album.” Daltrey observes, “Did you 
ever notice that nobody ever does Town- 
shend’s songs? The Who are the only peo- 








ple who can play them. That's one rea- 
son we've survived. None of us is very 
good on his own. It’s only as part of The 
Who that we're great.” 

The four parts remain in uneasy al- 
liance. When Drummer Keith Moon was 
alive, he was like a self-contained chain 
reaction, “our little bit of nasty,” as Dal- 
trey calls him. Moon died of an overdose 
of Heminevirin, a drug he was taking to 
combat his alcoholism. Moon’s passing 
forced a crisis within the group, the three 
surviving members re-examining their 
loyalty to rock, and to each other. Dal- 
trey told Townshend: “Keith’s life and 
death were a gift to the group. A sac- 






rifice to allow us to continue.” Townshend 
recalls thinking at the time, “How can I 
agree with something as 20th Century- 
Fox as that? But I felt it too. That be- 
sides being a sacrifice, Keith’s death had 
given me a stronghold.” The Who asked 
Kenny Jones to replace Moon, and set 
about trying to re-create the delicate im- 
balance of the group. Jones, as affable and 
easygoing as Moon was looney, plays with 
all his predecessor's fine fury, matching 
or surpassing him in musicianship, while 
wisely avoiding any attempt to duplicate 
Moon's madcap charades. 

If, as Daltrey says, The Who is like a 
family, then Kenny Jones is still perhaps 
the orphaned cousin from overseas who 
has come to start a new life. “The others 
were a‘bit arrogant at the outset,” Jones 











reports. “We'd start playing one of their 
songs, and they’d be shocked I didn’t 
know it. But why should I know Who 
songs? I had my own band.” After a dec- 
ade and a half spent playing and warring 
together, the three senior Who members 
may be like brothers, but with undercur- 
rents of the Karamazovs and an overlay 
of the Dalton boys. It is not only a mat- 
ter of maintaining a punishingly high mu- 
sical standard; The Who has the weight 
of its own myth and the burden of its own 
history to support. 
Daltrey got the band together. At 15, 
he left school in London, took a job as a 
sheet-metal worker that he held for five 
kevstoxe years, He also made his own gui- 
tars and formed a group called the 
Detours. On the street one day, he 


a homemade bass that looked like 
a football boot with a neck stick- 
ing out of it,” and recruited Ent- 
wistle on the spot. Soon after that, 
Daltrey decked the Detour’s lead 
singer and took over the vocals him- 
self. Now the Detours needed a 
rhythm guitar player. Entwistle 
mentioned his school chum, Town- 
shend, whom Daltrey recalls as 
“looking like a nose on a stick.” 

“The greatest bloody triumph of 
my schooldays was when Roger 
asked me if I could play guitar,” 
Townshend recalls. “If he had ever 
said, ‘Come out in the playground 
and I'll fight you,’ I would have 
been down in one punch. Music was 
the only way I could ever win. But 
I've despised him ever since.” 

All were from a working-class 
background in London. Daltrey’s 
father was a clerk, Entwistle’s a me- 
chanic. But both Townshend’s par- 
ents were dance-band musicians. 
“My dad’s a great player,” Town- 
shend says. “Not a cowboy, but a 
great player. My mom was a sing- 
er. She was a bit of a cowboy.” The 
band found its own cowboy, or show 
boater, one night when a half-drunk 
rowdy took the stage, displaced the 
drummer and gave an uninvited au- 
dition that ended when he kicked 
over the drum kit. Keith Moon was a 
member of the band on the next date. 


publicist named Peter Meaden as- 
sumed informal responsibility for 
managing them, molding them 

into front men for the flourishing 

Mod movement. Representing a sort of se- 
cret style, a surly, dubious attitude and a 
way of life in which the work week was a 
lingering funeral and the weekend a tem- 
porary resurrection, Mod was a kind of 
berserk street refraction of traditional 
English clubmanship. Having the right 
clothes and shoes was important. Riding 
the right motor scooter was important. 
Gobbling the right pills in the right quan- 
tities and listening to the right music were 
important. All this has been captured well 


spotted “this great big geezer with | 
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in Quadrophenia; there is a kind of mas- 


| querade Mod revival in England right 


now. Townshend, however, points out 
that the original Mod movement “was 
about fashion, but that doesn’t mean it 
was superficial. Fashion, in a sense, is de- 
scription of events after the fact. And the 
Mods had great taste in music.” 

Meaden wrote two Mod anthems, 
Zoot Suitand I’m the Face, for the group's 
first single, which was no particular suc- 
cess. Shortly after, the band switched 
managers, changed its name to The Who, 
and Townshend started writing his own 


| tunes, widening the focus past Mod to take 
| in all the audience. J Can't Explain, My 


Generation, The Kids Are Alright were as 
fresh and nervy as battle reports from the 
front lines where youth was locked in a 
tag-team match with the forces of the 
Establishment. 

The Who came on strong in Britain, 
but in America was outpaced by the Beat- 
les, who were beloved by all, and the Roll- 
ing Stones, who were even then playing 
devil's advocate in the Beatles’ bright 
shadow. The Who made its first Amer- 
ican appearance in 1965. Two years later, 
back again, the group was supporting 
Herman’s Hermits on tour, giving those 
coy little gnomes nightly musical lumps 
and attracting a loyal band of American 


| supporters. 


That was the period when Townshend 
started to push. “I thought we had to do 
something grand, almost daft . . . and pos- 
sibly pompous.” That was Tommy, and 
The Who finally had what it was after: a 
general audience success to match its rep- 
utation among rock fans. 


ome things, however, remained 

unchanged. The Who continued to 

battle among themselves, drawing 

sustenance from friction that of- 
ten flared into spot fires, blazing quickly 
and suddenly like canyon conflagrations 
in Los Angeles. Everyone had quit the 
group at one time or another. In 1965, 
Daltrey left, vowing to form another 
group, and came back a week later. “I 
thought if I lost the band I was dead,” he 
says now. “I realized The Who was the 
thing, the reason I was successful. I didn’t 
fight any more ... for a couple of years.” 
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Townshend, Daltrey, Entwistle and Moon pose for a formal portrait in 1964 








with a nose that had been broken “play- 
fully” by Pete; Moon continued his spir- 
itual dedication to rock-’n’-roll excess, 
working almost as much havoc on his own 
body as on the rooms he inhabited dur- 
ing tours. A hotel manager once appeared 
in Moon’s room when he was playing a 
cassette at top volume and insisted he turn 
down “the noise.” In a flash, Moon re- 
duced the room to splinters, announcing, 
“This is noise. That was The Who.” 

Moon, who could also be wonderfully 
benign and sweet-tempered, a sort of 
rock-’n’-roll Shakespearean fool, com- 
manded perhaps the greatest affection 
from the audience. He was also dosing 
himself for disaster, and he began to un- 
dermine the group. During an American 
tour in 1975, he failed to show up for a 
sold-out concert in Boston and, Daltrey 
says, “Pete never forgave him.” Town- 
shend and Daltrey had wrangled bit- 
terly over Quadrophenia, and during the 
first half of the 70s each member of the 
band had spent as much time on his 
own solo projects as he had on band ac- 
tivities. Each put out at least one solo | 
album. By 1976 the band had effectively 
stopped touring, and there were rumors 
that it had collapsed 


Townshend, however, was not trying as 
strenuously to keep to the path of non- 
violence, and, after one disagreement in 
the recording studio, brained Daltrey with 
his guitar. Daltrey responded by punch- 
ing Pete into the hospital. 

“A quick punch is always better than 
stewing about for months,” Daltrey says, 
but by 1967, Moon and Entwistle were 
both fed up, and took a walk together. “I 
was always breaking up fights,” Entwistle 
remembers, “pulling Roger off somebody, 
usually Pete. Keith and I were fed up with 
all the punching, and with Townshend’s 
being so big-headed, thinking he was a 
bleeding musical genius.”” Moon and Ent- 
wistle had eyes for a new group, and had 
even come up with a name and a rough de- 
sign for an album cover. It was abandoned 
when Moon and Entwistle returned to 
The Who soon after the quarrel, but the 
idea was not entirely forgotten. The name 
of their projected group, along with sim- 
ilar artwork, appeared on an album by a 
new band called Led Zeppelin. 

Daltrey played the first Tommy tour 


orn like a page of parchment, | 
Townshend brooded about all of 
this, decided that he was finally 
going to say, “Right, that’s it: The | 
Who becomes a business.” He expected | 
the others to turn him down. Instead, | 
sensing that he was in a state of crisis, they | 
supported him. The strongest backing, to 
Townshend's considerable surprise, came 
from Daltrey. “He said to me, ‘I don’t care 
whether we tour or make records or don’t 
make records. I just always want to be able 
to work with you, always be able to sing 
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“Our little bit of nasty”: Keith Moon lets fly during a 1975 London concert | 








Rock's Shakespearean fool, dosing himself for disaster. 





























your songs and, above everything else. I 
want you to be happy.’ This was Roger 
Daltrey, right; the person I was seeing as a 
competitor. It was a revelation. Nobody 
has ever talked like that to me. Nobody. 
Not my mother, not my father, not my 
kids, not my wife. Nobody ever said things 
like that and meant them.” 

The Who came back together, start- 
ed working on Who Are You. Moon re- 
turned from self-imposed exile in Los An- 
geles, tried to pull himself together. Some 
days he would play with his old brilliance. 
Other days he couldn't play at all. “We 
knew what was coming,” Daltrey says, 
“but we were really shocked when it hap- 
pened.” Moon went out one night to a 
party, enjoyed himself in moderation, 
came back, swallowed an estimated 30 
Heminevirins, and died. “The worst thing 
is that none of us were there when he 
died,” says Entwistle. “We 
must have saved his life 30 
times in the past, picking 
him up when he was uncon- 
scious and walking him 
around, getting him to a 
doctor.” 

“I don’t think the group 
would be here if Keith 
hadn't died,” Townshend 
says, and the others agree. 
“We certainly wouldn’t be 
doing the kind of things 
we're doing now.” He 
means not only making 
| plans, which include for the 
next year a new Who al- 
bum, Townshend and Ent- 
wistle solo efforts, two more 
mini-tours of the States, a 
handful of further film proj- 
ects, including a Daltrey 
star role as an English con 
called McVicar, and the 
elusive Lifehouse. He also 
means making the kind of 
music that sets the standard and makes 
The Who the band to beat. 

This should not be taken as any cer- 
tain indication that the collective group 
temperature has lowered away from the 
torrid zone. The Who has no formal lead- 
er. Entwistle insists it has no leader at 
all. But Daltrey says he and Townshend 
are the leaders, with Entwistle having a 
strong say. If the lines of authority re- 
main unclear, perhaps deliberately, per- 
sonal lives are kept away from business 
as much as possible. 








altrey lives a safe two-hour drive 
from the others, in a 17th cen- 
tury mansion surrounded by 300 
acres of lush farm land in Sussex. 
He has an American wife, Heather, two 
| daughters, Willow and Rosie, and a son 
by a previous marriage. He exercises to 
keep in trim, but had to give up working 
with weights because his broadening 
shoulders only exaggerated his stature or, 
at 5 ft. 7 in., his lack of it. There is noth- 
ing much he can do about his hearing. 
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Like Townshend’s, it has been impaired 
by long exposure to maximum amplifi- 
cation. “When it’s noisy,” he says, “I have 
to lip-read.”” 

Townshend lives with his wife Karen 
and their two daughters Aminta and 
Emma in a house in suburban London 
or, as mood and convenience dictate, in 
another, larger establishment in Oxford- 
shire. Townshend tried not having a stu- 
dio at home so he could spend more time 
with the family, but he finally succumbed 
and installed some recording equipment. 
When he was laying down a rough vocal 
track, his daughter, not at all certain of 
her father’s occupation, burst through the 
door wanting to call a doctor because 
Daddy sounded in pain. 

Entwistle and his wife Alison have 
been married for twelve years, have one 
son, Christopher Alexander John, and 





Down for a look-see, Pete Townshend takes five on the set of Quadrophenia 
“The Who's an open book. It leads to a kind of unwitting honesty.” 


spend most of their time in a house on 
the edge of London. They also own an es- 
tablishment in Gloucestershire consisting 
of eight houses spread over 52 acres. Ent- 
wistle’s songs, which are like nightshade 
valentines, show up on Who albums of- 
ten as a kind of bleakly bemused coun- 
terpoint to Townshend's. He is also a 
skilled caricaturist and is now drawing A 
Cartoon History of The Who. In this work, 
Entwistle made up imaginary ancestors 
for each of the band members based on 
some of their salient characteristics. 
There is, for example, a certain Wild Bill 
Daltrey, a tightwad gunslinger who drills 
his victims with platinum bullets, then 
digs them out of the victim for reuse. 


Townshend’s forebear is a Norman sol- | 
dier who landed at Hastings in 1066, fell | 


out of the boat onto his shield and in- 
vented surfing, acquiring in the process a 
hugely swollen nose. Entwistle’s own pre- 
decessor is a soused sea dog named Ahab, 
who goes about in a state of perpetual in- 
ebriation, spotting pink whales to port. 


Kenny Jones has been christened 
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“The Hairdresser” by the rest of the group 
for his high standard of grooming. Indeed 
in this mob he looks like a hopeful young 
actor fallen among thieves. Jones has a 
house on the outskirts of London, which 
he shares with his wife Janet and their 
two sons Dylan and Jesse. Jones enjoys 
the pleasures of a squire, himself, includ- 
ing riding to hounds, which he persists in 
calling “riding to dogs.” 

Life on the road tends to be livelier 
than home on the range. “I’m never fully 
alive unless I’m on the road,” Entwistle 
says. “Groupies are part of that. They 
build up my ego, make me feel that I'ma 
star.” Alison Entwistle has a different at- 
titude: “I hate being at home when he is 
on the road. I know groupies are part of 
it, and I hate them all.” Heather Daltrey 
says she doesn’t bother about such things. 
But Townshend, who wrote an ironic song 

aoriawsoor—retna about tour life called Ro- 
mance on the Road, not 
' yet released, is in typical 
fashion drawn in both di- 
rections about it. He can see 
through the romance like a 
pool, even as he dives into 
it. “He’s perfectly capable 
of getting off the plane in 
New York and staying 
drunk for the entire tour,” 
says one of his friends. A 
talk with Townshend at the 
best of times is a hopscotch 
game in a minefield. This 
is part of what he means | 
when he says, with some | 
melodrama and a strong 
measure of truth, “Rock is 
going to kill me somehow. 
Mentally or physically or 
something, it’s going to get 
me in the end. It gets ev- 
erybody in the end.” 

Any rock fan can recite 
the litany of tragic burnouts; 
whether Pete succumbs remains a mat- 
ter of strength and a certain kind of sure- 
footed brinkmanship that until now has 
kept Townshend writing and The Who 
performing true lifeline rock ‘n’ roll. The 
members of The Who know what this mu- 
sic means, know its power and its nec- 
essary mutability. They also know what 
it means to the kids, not just a quick 
charge and an antic rush in a minute of 
concert footage but a change as poten- 
tially profound as any art can work, and 
even more immediate. All of this is in 
the four lines of Music Must Change 
that Townshend sings quietly, almost to 
himself: 








Is this song so different? 

Am I doing it all again? 

It may have been done before 
But then music’s an open door... 


Others tried to open that door, un- 
lock it, or force it, or jimmy it, or slide 
under it in the night. The Who kicked 
it open. And The Who was on the other 
side — Jay Cocks 
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Feasts for Holiday and Every Day 











_ New cookbooks bring goodies from afar 








ith the standard North American 

Christmas dinner about as predict- 
able as a Norman Rockwell rendering, 
the time has come to borrow from other 
countries their versions of foods that seem 
traditionally American: the turkey, the 
yam, the potato, the pumpkin. For start- 
ers, how about pumpkin soup? Or bawd 
bree, the rich hare broth of Scotland? It 
might be followed by Colombia's pato bor- 
racho (drunken duckling) or Gaelic roas- 
tit bubblyjock wi’ cheston crappin (roast 
turkey with chestnuts) and rumblede- 
thumps (creamed potatoes and cabbage). 
Dessert could be Mexican sorta del cielo, 
or a rum-flavored nut tart from France, 
or Irish plum cake. 

These festive alternatives, along with 
dishes ranging from peasanty to prince- 
ly, are suggested by a new crop of cook- 
books harvested from Celtic, English, 
Continental and Latin American kitch- 
ens. The five most knowledgeable and 
digestible: 


It may be news to many Americans 
that the Scots do not live by haggis and 
porridge alone. As zestfully set forth in A 
Feast of Scotland by Janet Warren (Little, 
Brown; 176 pages; $12.95), Caledonia has 
a rich and distinctive cuisine. Its glories 
flow from bountiful game, fresh- and salt- 
water fish, beef and lamb, though the 
Scots have always relied on grain. Their 
baps, bannocks, buns, oatcakes and 
scones are among the world’s finest daily 
breadstuffs. Warren provides sound rec- 
ipes for loaves and fishes, as well as for 
sturdy broses (porridge soups) and broths 











like the celebrated cock-a-leekie and 
crab-based partan bree; and, most mem- 
orably, the breakfast dishes, like oatcakes 
and honey, so highly praised by Samuel 
Johnson. 

Many Scottish staples date back to the 
Vikings, who are believed to have intro- 
duced Aberdeen Angus cattle as well as 
curing and salting techniques—whence 
such delicacies as kippers, smoked sal- 





mon and mutton ham. However, there is 
a regal and Continental tang to the best 
of Scottish food, traceable to the nation’s 
French connection, the “Auld Alliance” 
that began with the marriage of Scotland’s 
King James V to Mary of Guise-Lorraine 
in 1538. Like a fogbound Catherine de 











Médicis, she arrived at Holyrood with 
chefs, recipes, wines, liqueurs, desserts 
and other Gallic trappings then unknown 
to the Gaels. 

Edinburgh court circles became so en- 
amored of haute cuisine that a serious food 
shortage developed. The rage persisted 
under James’ daughter and successor, 
Mary Queen of Scots. Marmalade is said 
to have been invented by the royal chef 
as a pick-me-up when Mary came down 
with a fever after a cold night tryst with 
her lover; the orangey concoction was 
named Marie malade. (A more prosaic 
version traces marmalade to marmelo, the 
Portuguese word for quince, the original 
ingredient.) Leg of mutton is still known 
by its French name, gigot, though it is pro- 
nounced “jiggott.”” A superb chicken dish 
that sounds quintessentially Gaelic, how- 
towdie, is derived from the Old French 
hutaudeau, meaning pullet. 

Regardless of origin, Warren’s choices 
range enticingly from crofters’ fare 
through such noble dishes as casseroled 
venison Macduff, followed by a cheese 
paté, and typsy laird, a Drambuie-soused 
trifle. To precede the feast, she reminds 
us of a felicitous grace attributed to 
Robbie Burns: 


Some hae meat, and canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it, 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. 


From south of Hadrian’s Wall and 
across the Irish Sea come some of the best 
ingredients of The Maurice Moore-Betty 
Cookbook (Bobbs-Merrill; 367 pages; 
$14.95). Moore-Betty was born in Ireland 
and owned a successful London restau- 
rant before starting a celebrated cooking 
school in Manhattan. This is the most 
satisfactory of his several carefully pre- 
pared cookbooks, an eclectic compendi- 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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CARS PEOPLE 
SWEAR BY. NOT AT. 





“PONT PO POHL OM 

If that’s what you have to say about the last new 
car you bought, you're not alone. More and more 
people today are thinking less and less of the way new 
cars are made. 

But there’s one group of people who can still talk 
about their cars without using X-rated words. 
Volvo owners. 

In fact, statistics show that 9 out of 10 people who 
buy new Volvos are happy. 

And this year happiness comes in more forms 
than ever before. From Volvo’s affordably priced 
DL sedans and wagons to the luxury class GLEs that 





afford every comfort and convenience feature anyone 
could want. 

There’s also the Volvo GT that will give many of 
the world’s most revered performance cars a run for 
their money. But it does it for thousands less. 

And finally, the Bertone Coupe. A personal luxury 
car created for the individual seeking the ultimate mark 
of quality in an automobile; hand craftsmanship. 

Whichever model you select, you'll be getting the 
quality, comfort and safety that make Volvo something 
quite uncommon in this day and age. 

VOLVO 


A car that’s a blessing 
instead of a curse. A car you can believe in. 
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“The XG-1 gives you Minolta’s 
Hoitintroltvaltine titi 
Exposure System” 


The Minolta XG-1 is Bruce Jenner's 
camera. Because its compact, lightweight 
and measures light in a way that makes 
action photography just about foolproof 

Because even if your subject is moving 
from sunlight to shadow, Minolta’s Contin- 
uous Automatic Exposure System changes 
the exposure for you. Automatically 

That means WeleMer-|amae)s(a@cielie-|(omelamiaca 
action. The XG-1 does just about every 
thing else 

bolt mers la N-1e (oR Com Vell lmr-lale(me) Megs lt\ ia 
fe (ore oh lelellalem-Midlipre)ite Malt lCom i dlnle (mel) 
Auto Electroflash. Or any of the more than 
40 computer designed Minolta lenses 

As for value, the XG-1 is the least expen 

sive automatic 35mm SLR Minolta has ever made 
All this means, with the XG-1 you can take the pictures you never 
itatelele|piM@vele Reels (oRt-|\(malG- Melia melons acm iplell lela Mele na@elt|lol-lile)ce| 
imolmlalielgant-\tlelal-|elele| miata 
Minolta XG-1, write Minolta Cor 


@ 
poration, 101 Williams Drive metti tes ret 


Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada 


Minolta. Ontario, L4W 1A4 
Or see your photo dealer. He ll = 
tell you why Minolta is the 


FlUltelaats\t(emelale)(@cmlaleltlcelaars |i Malem l0ico)nat-ltemeisle)ias 
cameras for value 











Books 


um of dishes both plain and fancy 

While he suggests braised pheasant as 
the Christmas entrée, Moore-Betty does 
offer a seductive turkey dish: blanc de din- 
donneau Italien, sliced breasts smothered 
in a mushroom and Marsala sauce. Din- 
ing on his dindonneau, he reports, many 
guests believe they are consuming high- 


| priced veal; he pulls the same trick with 


chicken Marengo and chicken fonnato. | 
While, as he points out, chicken is the saf- 
est dish to serve people whose tastes are 
unknown, his goujonnette and chicken pie | 
are neither bland nor cheap. There are | 
several excellent veal dishes, some of | 
which use the breast, the least expensive | 
cut. Naturally, the book has a succulent 
steak and kidney pie 

Some recipes cherished by Moore- 
Betty reflect the thrift and imagination 
needed for gustatory survival in wartime 
Britain. Included in a top-hole chapter on 
cocktail food are such delights as Scotch 
eggs (hard-boiled eggs encased in sausage 
meat, breaded, fried and served cold) ac- 
companied by a pint of bitter, a piece of 





Cheddar and a pickled onion. The only | 
trouble with Moore-Betty’s hot cheese | 
profiteroles, vegetable beignets and beef te- | 
riyaki is that they make cocktail guests | 
forget all about dinner. | 
An expansive, erudite fellow who | 
served as a nonculinary aide to Monty | 
during World War II, Moore-Betty is at | 
his discursive best when describing the | 
rich food of his Irish childhood. His ver- | 
sion of plum pudding has been in the fam- 
ily for four generations. He reports that | 
his most popular dessert is floating island, | 
a gooey extravaganza of the Scots and the 
French as well as the Irish. Another sweet, | 
little known in the US. outside the South, 
is syllabub, a seductive mixture of cream, 
brandy, white wine and sherry, which in 
olden times was made by squirting milk 
directly from cow into cognac. As for peo- | 
ple who feel guilty when they succumb to | 
desserts, the author says firmly: “Better 
to indulge yourself now and again than | 
to spoil your otherwise good nature.” 
Marcel Proust gave the best of all rea- | 
sons for scooping up a dessert. In Remem- | 
brance of Things Past, he recalls the “light 
and fleeting” chocolate cream created by 
Frangoise, the family cook: “To have left 
even the tiniest morsel in the dish would 





| have shown as much discourtesy as to rise | 
|} and leave a concert under the 


composer's very eyes.” 
Though he will be forever associated 
with the petites madeleines that inspired 
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Remembrance, Proust was a sensuous, ac- 
curate, compulsive recollector of good 
food. In the delectably illustrated Dining 
with Marcel Proust (Thames & Hudson; 160 
pages; $19.95), Scholar-Cook Shirley King 
retraces the references and accompanies 
them with a recipe collection that em- 
braces the cuisine of the Belle Epoque. 
There is a recipe for the braised turkey @ 


cerdotal majesty” at the Rivebelle restau- 
rant. At the meal Mme. Swann called “Je 
lunch,” there would be creamed eggs en 
cocotte—and Dining shows the way to pre- 
pare them. In Jean Santeuil, Proust wrote 
of the lobster set before Mlle. de Réveil- 
lon, reason enough to provide the formu- 
la for homard a |l'Américaine. Albertine 
pleads for skate with black butter; King 
delivers it. Marcel wrote affectionately of 
éclairs, marrons glacés, strawberry juice, 
orangeade, chocolate cake, oysters, pe- 
tite marmite, roast goose (“superbly 
limbed and shining with gravy”), hare a 
l'Allemande and venison that was “dark, 
brown-fleshed, hot and soused [with red 
wine and cognac], over which the red- 
currant jelly has laid a cool, sweet sur- 
face.” These and many, many other de- 
lights are recollected in tranquillity. Side 
by side with Marcel, Dining delivers the 
soul as well as the how-to of the bour- 
geois Brillat-Savarin 

Contemporary French cuisine is dom- 
inated by those superstar chefs who spend 
as much time writing glossy books and jet- 
ting around the world as they do tending 
their stoves. Because they lack the fame 
and, probably, the inclination, France’s 
women chefs stick close to their restau- 
rants, which may explain why they run 
many of the best bistros in that country 
Also, as Madeleine Peter points out in The 
Great Women Chefs of France (/olt, Rine- 
hart & Winston; 333 pages; $14.95), these 
talented femmes have generally been ex- 
cluded from the cooking schools and res- 
taurant brigades where the men learn 
their art. Their training has thus been on 
the job and their skills are less compart- 
mentalized than those of the men. They 
may also be more competitive 

Madeleine Peter interviewed 28 wom- 
en owner-chefs, all of whom parted with 
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“The Minolta XD-5 gives you 


that and a lot more?’ 


Bruce Jenner— 
Olympic Decathlon Winner. 


For the simplicity of continuous auto- 
matic exposure, plus almost unlimited 
versatility, there's the incredible Minolta 
XD-5 35mm SLR camera 

Why incredible? 

Because the XD-5 is easy to use, yet 
offers you so many different ways to get 
great pictures 

If you want to set the lens opening, the 
XD-5 will automatically set the correct 
shutter speed. If you want to set the shutter 
speed, the XD-5 will automatically set 
the correct lens opening 

If you want total creative control, you can 
Sto @ ele) (ae sacBeleclalisek-lseR- slime cae 

And what's even more incredible, the XD-5 is the world’s least 
expensive multi-mode camera 
For more information about 


sad 
the Minolta XD-5, write Minolta feat lale) Le | 


Corporation, 101 Williams Drive 

Ramsey, N.J. 07446. In Canada: 

Minolta, Ontario, L4W 1A4. Or = 
see your photo dealer. He'll tell 


you why Minolta is the automatic The automatic choice 
choice in automatic cameras for versatility 




























Introducing the biggest 


The world’s biggest and most rin'y Lee The Ship. whiic much of the great ship's bished. The wrap-around promenade deck 
ship is now more exciting than ever. The S/S unique elegance has been preserved, over has been turned into the International Prom- 
France sailed for just twelve years, and set 50 million dollars and the world’s finest enade—the “main street” of the ship. It 
standards of modern shipboard excellence talent—including marine architect Tage leads to chic shops, “sidewalk” cafes, eleven 
for the world. And those standards were Wandborg, and interior designer Angelo different bars, two grand dining rooms, 
never really equaled. Until now. Donghia—have made the S/S Norway into a lounges, and “A Club called Dazzles” —the 
Starting in June 1980, the S/S France, totally new maritime masterpiece. 1,035 feet (or most fabulous disco afloat. 
reconditioned and refitted from stem to over three football fields) long with majestic There's also a 665-seat theatre. A children’s 
stern and rechristened S/S Norway, will sail stacks that stand 17 stories above the sea. playground. Indoor and outdoor pools. 
again. Year-round from Miami. Into the And 65,000 square feet of open sundeck Racquetball. Saunas. Whirlpool spas. The list 
Caribbean. Offering you the most wonderful New balcony suites have been added. All goes on and on. 
week-long vacation in the world. staterooms have been completely refur- The Cruise. Sailing every Sunday from 


The Line. Norwegian Caribbean Lines is 
the cruise line that pioneered contemporary 
¢cruising—one-class, unstuffy and fun. In 
fact, NCL has taken more people to the 
Caribbean than anybody. 


And aboard'the'Norway, you'll enjoy the 
same'lavish cuisine, sensitive service and 
relaxed atmosphere that have made NCL 
the First Fleet of the Caribbean. 

It's only fitting that the magnificent S/S 
Norway should join the First Fleet. Alongside 
our four otherships—the Southward, Star-_ 
ward, Skyward, and Sunward II—thataré 
already America's favorites. 


Miami, the Norway's itinerary calls for plenty 
of time at sea. To give you plenty of time to 
enjoy every pleasure aboard your magnifi- 
cent ship. Loll in adeck chair. Visit the bars. 
Take a dip in one of the 3 pools. Catch the 
spectacular nightclub show. It’s all yours. 

Your first port of call will be a totally unique 
experience —and the highlight of your cruise: 
ee eel unspoiled island. A tropical jewelint 

hamas Out Islands, never visited by a cruis: 
ship before. And now reserved for passengers « 
the S/S Norway exclusively. Our private islan« 
is uninhabited. And spectacularly beautiful 
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‘week in the world. 


In its pristine, unspoiled state, it is one of 
the world’s rare treasures—the kind of place 
tropical dreams are made of 


You'll anchor just offthe breathtaking beach 
Arid be taken ashore for a full afternoon in 
paradise. Colorful umbrellas and big beach 
towels are brought out. The ship's staff serves 
food and drink. A calypso band plays for 
you, right on the sands. 


You can even bicycle or jog around the 
island on specially planned paths. It's an 
experience only available from a private 
yacht—until NCL planned it for you 
Swimming. Sailing. Snorkeling. Volleyball 

» Allin your own private world 


As the stn sets, you'll join your friends 
back on board for a gala party. As your 
majestic ship sails into the sunset 


Next you'll see St. Thomas in the U.S 
; Virgin Islands. The port with emerald moun 
tains rising from bright blue sea. And para 


Norwegian Caribbean Lines’ 
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dise for shoppers—elegant shop after shop 
filled with treasures from around the world 
At fantastic duty-free prices 


It’s easy to take. Even with all the 


elegance aboard the S/S Norway, cruise 
rates are surprisingly low. It all costs less than 
a week at most resorts—and your ticket 
includes your stateroom, four great meals a 
day plus all the parties and entertainment 
on board 


















What's more, special air rates to 
and from Miami are available through 
our Cloud 9 fly/cruise program from 
107 cities in the U.S. and Canada 


Your travel agent can tell you all 
about it. See him soon and ask for 
the new S/S Norway brochure, 
“The Biggest Week in the World.” 
It's the kind of vacation you de 
serve. And you'll never forget 
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Worried 
about Christmas? 


There's still ! 


Call us TODAY and order this season's 
most popular gift — TIME Magazine. 


From the Super Bow in January to the : »S 
Presidential elections in the fall — you'll , A, 
pe 2 / 










be giving a year of the world's most colorful 
and exciting weekly news coverage 

at our special holiday gift rate — .. q 

only $24 for 52 issues! (You ees A_.. IA’ ’ 


save $7 off the regular Le Lo 
annual subscription rate.) ; 
¥ 





We'll send an attractive card 
to announce your gift. 
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It’s TIME to say 
“Merry Christmas!” 
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MAILER'S LATEST IS A 
RUNAWAY BESTSELLER 


‘‘He has hit that home run of a book 
he promised us twenty years ago.” 


—LARRY McMURTRY, New West 








“Enthralling...stunningly ‘A masterpiece, the perfect 


This is an exhaustively 























candid. . .| read it with fasci- and awesomely executed para- 
nation from beginning to end.” ble—of winning and losing, of — pas ge oe x 
—CHRISTOPHER LEHMANN. existential nakedness and plas- Gary Gilmore. the mur- 
HAUPT, New York Times tic death—to summarize his peal dl ‘iho wen exntubed 

accomplishment as a writer.” by a firing squad in Salt 

“By God, the book is —FRANK McCONNELL, Lae City in 1977... 
good... .an extraordinary dem- New Republic ae <<? -~" 
onstration of his novelistic “ book’ e criminal, his life, an 
skills.'"—WALTER CLEMONS, a . —. ” his defense is given an 
Newsweek —TIM O'BRIEN, New York " intelligent interview and 
: an interesting and sympa- 
“This is an absolutely — “His sense of style and gedaan 

astonishing book... [he language is impeccable world means newness of 
authentic Wester voice, the ...Mailer captures the strait- life. form, sentiment, and 
voice heard in THE EXECU- laced Mormon towns, the thus perspective, and 
TIONER’S SONG, is one heard — emphasis on values, the belief these are Mailer's gifts. ... 
often in life but only rarely in lit. in an Old Testament code of an This book is a stupendous 
erature. ... No one but Mailer eye-for-an-eye....An incredible success.” 
could have dared this book.” evocation of the rural West.” —JOHN CHEEVER, 
—JOAN DIDION, —ROBERT KIRSCH, Chicago Tribune Book World 
New York Times Book Review Los Angeles Times Book Review 
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A True Life Novel by 


NORMAN MAILER 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Featured Alternate 
$16.95 at all bookstores f 


Little, Brown and Company 
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A proven worker for- 
The Associated Press, United Press International, 
The New York Times, Wall Street Journal, Washing- 
ton Post, Los Angeles Times, The Plain Dealer, 
Newsweek, and hundreds of other publications 
throughout the country. It is their dictionary of first 
reference. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
works for them because it- 
* is up-to-date — hundreds of new words not yet in 
any other dictionary 
* is the dictionary of first choice for faculty and 
students at accredited universities throughout 
the U.S. and Canada 





* provides extensive coverage — over 159,000 en- 
tries, 1,728 pages 

* contains precise, easy-to-read definitions in 
large, legible type 

* gives detailed etymologies, or word histories 

* exclusively includes the origins of American 
place names 

* exclusively lists and identifies over 14,000 Amer- 
icanisms 

* contains more than 1,100 illustrations and maps 

* features a Guide to Punctuation, Mechanics of 
Writing, and Manuscript Form 


Let it work for you, too! 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


Second College Edition 
PLAIN EDGES: $10.95 * THUMB-INDEXED: $11.95 * DELUXE COLOR EDITION: $18.95 * DELUXE LEATHER EDITION. $35 
soft-cover edition: $8.50+ Available at fine book and department stores, including 


Barbara's Bookstores 


All Location 


Book Market 


All Locatior 


(BQilix\Cookseller 


All Location 


Chestnut Court Book Shop 


All Locations 





Kroch's & Brentano's 


Location 


Prin 


COLLINS PUBLISHERS 


ter's Ink 


Cleveland, Ohio 








special recipes. Marthe Faure, who owns 
the 72-year-old Auberge Saint-Quenti- 
noise just outside Paris, contributed veal 
kidneys du prince, which is one of the few 
French dishes to employ bourbon whis- 
ky; it also won her the coveted Grand 
Prix of the Poéle d'Or in 1968. Though 
Peter says grandly in her preface that “we 
are liberated from the potato, which mod- 
ern industrialization has made tasteless,” 
her chefs offer five tasty dishes made with 
the proscribed pomme. An intriguing zuc- 
chini souffié mistral comes from Colette 
Maudonnet, whose restaurant, Aux Nau- 
lets d’Anjou, is 160 miles southwest of 
Paris. Dominique Nahmias, who at 26 
claims to be the youngest woman chef 
running a restaurant in France, the 
Olympe in Paris, prides herself on her 
salmon steaks cooked on a bed of sorrel 
en papillotes. And then there is Yvonne 
Soliva, of the Moulin de Tante Yvonne 





in Bouches-du-Rh6ne, one of whose fa- | 


vorite dishes is ragout of thrush (18 birds 
for six people). First catch the thrush 
Before compiling The Book of Latin 


American Cooking (Knopf: 
a\y 357 pages; $15), Elisabeth 
\ Lambert Ortiz spent 20 
years savoring all the lati- 
no cuisines from Mexico to 
Chile. They differ widely 
B from country to country 
—Maya, Aztec and Inca 
civilizations were permeat- 
ed by Spanish, Portuguese, African and 
even Middle Eastern influences. A pro- 
lific cookbook writer who is married to a 


Mexican diplomat, Ortiz traces culinary | 


origins and remarks on the social signif- 
icance of almost every dish she describes 

Though many of the materials may 
seem formidable to the gringo, most of 
the foods favored south of the border 
are not too difficult to prepare. Some be- 
long in any gourmet chefs repertory 
Ecuador's beef stew in fruit sauce, for 
example, or the curiously named steak 
ragout, roupa velha (literally, old clothes), 
a popular dish from Cuba to Brazil 
Among the Andean countries, Peru of- 
fers the most exciting cuisine. The Pe- 
ruvians developed more than 100 va- 
rieties of potato around 2500 B.C. and 
learned to freeze-dry them. Thanks to 
the cold Humboldt Current, Chile has 
the world’s most unusual seafood: erizos, 
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Here’s the Perfect 
TIME Saver. 
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It's a durable, custom-designed Library Case that will 
protect your copies of TIME from dust and wear while it 
helps you conserve space and reduce clutter. In hand- 
some red simulated leather, its spine is embossed with 
16-k gold lettering. Each Library Case holds six months of 
TIME, and includes a gold transfer so you can record the 
column and year. Please order below. 








To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. P.O. Box 5120, Dept. T, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19141 


Please send me = TIME Library Cases 
Prices: $4.95each; 3 for $14; 


My check (or money order) for $ 





6 for $24. 


is enclosed. 





Only U.S. orders accepted. 


Name 
(Please Print) 


Address 














City State _ Zip 





Note: Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Allow 5 weeks for delivery. 








This year, 
thousands of 
children will spend 
Christmas Day the 
same way they 
spend every other 
day. They'll be 
hungry. Poor. 
Helpless. 

These children 
may not have a 
place to sleep. Or 

arents able to care 
or them. 

But one of 
them could have 
you. If you become 
a sponsor through 
the Christian 
Children’s Fund. 


For a few cents | 


a day —just $15a 
month—you can 
help give one child 
nourishing meals, 
medical attention, 
the chance to go to 
school, or whatever 
he needs most. 
You needn't 
send any money 
now. You can 
“meet” the child 


who needs you first. 


THIS CHRISTMAS 





Claudinei’s parents Ninik’s diet consists Alexandre lives ina 


lack the skills for mainly of cassava crowded area where 
decent employment andrice. (Indonesia) many people suffer 
(Brazil) from worms. (India) 





Jose livesina Jacintha’s parents are 
community rampant with anxious tosend her to 
malnutritionandtuber- — school. But it istoo 
culosis. (Guatemala) expensive. (India) 


Sonia lives in a hut 
of mud and stone. It 
has a leaf roof anda 
dirt floor. (Mexico) 





Carlos takes care of 
his little sisters 
while his mother works 
as amaid. (Argentina) 


Matanos mother tries Juliaisundernourished 
tocultivate their and desperately in need 
small tract of land of medical care 
for food. (Kenya) (Guatemala) 





Marcilene’s mother has 
abad heart. Sheis 


Waldeir lives with his 
mother and two sisters 


Felipe's mother is 
illiterate. But she is 





in a wooden shack too weak to support anxious to send him to 
(Brazil) her daughter. (Brazil school. (Guatemala) 
sees ee seeees eeeeseeeseeeseeasesesec= 
Dr. Verent 2 yc 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FI ND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
or a boy O girl. O Choose any child who needs eli NTIMO3 
ny information package today 
more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, [ll senc 
ayment of $15 within 10 days Or I'll re tier the photograph 
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GIVE YOURSELF TO A CHILD. 


Just mail the 
coupon. We’ll send 
you achild’s 
picture, background 
information, and 
instructions on 
how to write to the 
child. It may not be 
one of the children 
you see here. But it 
will be the child we 
think needs you 
most. 

If you wish to 
sponsor this child, 
simply send in your 
first monthly check 
or money order for 
$15 within 10 days. 

If not, return 
the photo and other 
materials so we can 
ask someone else 


to help. 
only you know 


if you have enough 

love in your heart to 

bring a little joy to 

one child’s world. 
To share the 

blessings of 

Christmas with 

a child who 

needs you. 


Britain Plans Nuclear Knergy Increase 


The Washington Post 


Spain Set To Construct 2 Nuclear Power Plants 


Wall Street Journal 


French Are Accelerating Nuclear Power Program 


New York Times 


Germany Sells Nuclear Know-How To Argentina 


New Scientist 


With worldwide energy consumption rising—and world oil 
supplies dwindling—virtually every major industrialized 
nation is moving forward with nuclear power. They recognize 
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Only America has been slow to decide its energy future. 


Nuclear Power. Because America Needs Energy 


10r, New York 10803 


America’s Electric Energy Companies, Department f st O B 20, Pelham Mar 





SUNDAYS on PBS at 8 PM* 


giant sea urchins; picoroccos, beaked shell- 
fish that taste like crab; and the giant 
abalones known as /ocos. 

Few of Ortiz’s recipes require spe- 
cial ingredients that cannot be found in 
the abundant latino markets of North 
America. It may take some getting used 
to, but for Christmas 1980, why not serve 
Mexico’s famed mole poblano de gua- 
jalote, turkey in chili and chocolate sauce? 
It was good enough for Montezuma to 
offer Cortés. — Michael Demarest 


Fatal 
Encounters 


SERPENTINE 
by Thomas Thompson 
Doubleday; 563 pages; $12.95 


ack the Ripper, John Dillinger, Willie 

Sutton, the Boston Strangler, Charles 
Gurmukh Sobhraj. Charles who? Does 
this unknown belong on the list of world- 
class criminals? After this pounding story 
of larceny and murder from Hong Kong 
to Paris, the answer must be yes, and So- 
bhraj, now in an Indian prison, can serve 
his ludicrously lenient seven-year sen- 
tence with his considerable ego gratified. 
Serpentine, Thomas Thompson's corpse- 
by-corpse account of Sobhraj’s career, 
took just a month from publication in 
October to make the bestseller list and 
a $1 million movie deal. 

Thompson will net far more than 
the bandit ever grossed, for bad luck usu- 
ally offset Sobhraj’s zeal and cunning. A 
single exploit in 1971 could make a 
screenplay. Intending to rob a New Del- 
hi jewelry shop, Sobhraj conned the oc- 
cupant of a hotel room just above and 
for two nights tried to break through 
with drills. When the excavation failed, 
the thief got his unwilling hostess—an 
exotic dancer named Markowitz from 
Brooklyn—to lure the jewel merchant 
to her room with a sampling of his wares. 
The gunman pounced: For once he had 
a big score, jewels worth hundreds of thou- 
sands. But his departure was delayed at 
New Delhi’s busy airport; police closed 
in and Sobhraj lost his loot while 
escaping. 

Misfortune was his companion from 
conception, which occurred in Saigon dur- 
ing World War II. Papa was an Indian 
tailor who neglected to wed Mama, a 
Vietnamese peasant trying to mate her 
way up the social ladder. She achieved 
a limited success by marrying a French 
army officer. For the young Sobhraj, 
this meant rattling around the world 
—France, Saigon, France again, Africa, 
an Indian village, back to France. Along 
the way he honed his aptitudes for 
language and larceny. 

After some small-time malfeasance 
in France, Sobhraj moved east again and 
established a canny modus operandi. He 
would present himself to tourists as a suc- 
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Come with us on a wilderness trip of high adventure. 

Our name: Outward Bound. Our mission: to introduce 
you to yourself. 

We can teach you things about self-confidence and caring 
for others. We can show you that you can do about anything 
you want—if you try. 

Join us this winter. Our courses are short—but they 
might just last you a lifetime. 


Write for full information. 


Outward Bound, Dept. MW, 384 Field Point Rd., 
Greenwich, CT 06830. Phone toll free (800) 243-8520 

No experience necessary. Outward Bound admits 
students of any sex, race, color and national or ethnic 
origin. We are a nonprofit organization. Scholarships 
available. 


Outward Bound’ 


The course that never ends 
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| Thompson, a writer for LIFE who found 


cessful and charming Eurasian business- 
man. He then slipped his pigeons knock- 
out drops and plucked them of anything 
that could bring a rupee, a baht, or a Turk- 
ish lira. 

Occasionally he was caught, but in- 
carceration rarely lasted long. In Kabul 
he got himself transferred to a prison 
hospital. Steel handcuffs attached him 
to the bed and a guard sat near by. 
Tough situation? Not for Sobhraj. He 
laced the warder’s tea with chloroform 
and escaped using his set of skeleton 
keys. 

About five years ago, Sobhraj dras- 
tically changed his routine. Rather than 
put his victims to sleep, the glib psy- 
chopath began to kill some of them by 
applying gasoline and a match while 











Tommy Thompson 





Coils of intrigue, twists of coincidence 


they were groggy or comatose. Interpol 
and national police records show a doz- 
en such murders in Sobhraj’s wake, and 
there were probably mere. 

One of the oddities in Author Thomp- 
son's reconstruction is the lack of a clear | 
explanation of what turned Sobhraj ho- 
micidal. Another quirk is the author's 
insistence upon puffing his rich material 
into an epic. Early histories of support- 
ing characters, locales far from the ac- 
tion and other miscellany are conveyed 
in an excess of disorienting detail. 





additional success between hard covers 
(Hearts, Blood and Money), seems to have 
let his reportorial energy overcome his 
sense of discriminating narrative. 

Still, Serpentine should hold readers’ 
attention in coils of intrigue, twists of co- 
incidence, the burlesque failures of police 
in seven countries, the grit of a few civil- 
ians outraged enough to play vigilante and 
the final caper that trips the outlaw. If the 
book has a message it is that travelers 
should avoid more than the water in 


places like Delhi, Bangkok, Kabul and 
Katmandu — Laurence I. Barrett 
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Giving calls for genius. 


—OVID, 13 B.C 


Nothing else feels like real gold 


Giving real gold means giving Karat Gold. Personal, beautiful—anytime, anywhere. Karat Gold Jewelry. 


Intergold 








Now that youve found the right tree, 
put the perfect gift under it. | 
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The Truth About lowa 








A down-to-earth daily covers the Hawkeye State like corn 


irst they study the paper for signs and 

portents. Later they make a pilgrim- 
age to the Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune Building. Candidates seek the pa- 
per’s blessing and pray for its endorse- 
ment. Out-of-town journalists beg back- 
ground and clues. The Iowa presidential 
caucuses are just six weeks away, and for 
the moment the Des Moines Register is 
just about the most closely read and ea- 
gerly courted newspaper in the land. 

The Register has everyone’s attention 
because it is lowa’s only statewide paper 
(27% of all lowa families subscribe, 40% 
on Sunday), with the power to define is- 
sues and influence election results. It is 
also sophisticated, readable [ 


and not at all bashful about 
its leadership role. Says Da- 
vid Oman, press secretary 
to Iowa Governor Robert 
Ray: “They feel they have a mission to 
set the agenda for Iowa and to prod the 
state on important issues.” 

Lately the Register has been making 


sponsoring a debate between leading 
Democrats on Jan. 7 (G.O.P. contenders 
meet two days earlier). The Register ini- 
tially invited President Carter and Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy but not Jerry 
Brown; the editors felt the California 
Governor was not mounting a serious 
challenge in lowa. 
“I'm troubled ... that in a 
free society I have to con- 
vince an editor that I'm a 
bona fide candidate.” Nev- 
ertheless, Brown tried to do 
just that: he made several 
trips to the state, set up a 
campaign committee, met 
with the newspaper's ed- 
itorial board and generally 
paid the Hawkeye State the 
kind of homage that the 
Register felt was fitting and 
proper. Last week the ed- 
itors finally extended him 
an invitation. 

The Register (circ. 209,- 
000 daily; 392,500 Sunday) 
started getting its own way 
back in 1903 when Gardner 
Cowles Sr. bought the pa- 
per and began distributing 
it throughout the state. Its 
sister paper the Tribune 
(circ. 83,000) is distributed 
primarily in Des Moines 
and nearby counties. The 
Register has six news bu- 
reaus around Iowa, an elab- 
orate stringer network and 
a large, aggressive contin- 








some national headlines of its own by | 


gent at the statehouse in Des Moines. Four 
reporters, two editorial writers, a colum- 
nist and an editor are assigned to Wash- 
ington. They concentrate on topics that 
have special significance back in Iowa, 
most notably farm issues. Bureau Chief 
James Risser won Pulitzer Prizes in 1976 
(writing about grain-export corruption) 
and in 1979 (for stories about soil con- 
servation). The Iowa staff has exposed 
substandard conditions in old-age homes, 
written extensively about railroad safety 
problems and tangled with insurance 
companies. Politics gets blanket coverage 
year round. “We're loaded with political 
junkies,” says Editor and President Mi- 











| sible to go north. This kind of creative li- 


cense adds to the esprit de corps in the 
newsroom. Says Managing Editor David | 
Witke: “For many of the people on the 
staff, the Register is the place they most 
wanted to work when they were young. | 
This is the place they hoped to end up at.” | 
Ambitious journalism requires a 
thoughtful audience, and Iowa’s popula- 
tion is well educated (it has one of the | 
highest literacy rates, 99.5%, in the U.S.), 
affluent and increasingly cultivated. Chief 
Political Reporter James Flansburg, who 
patiently shares his expertise with hordes 
of out-of-state journalists, says he writes 
for “the boys around the stove in my fa- 
ther’s hardware store in Tiffin, lowa. You 
have to speak plainly or get your ass 
chewed.” The boys, he quickly adds, are 
sophisticated businessmen who run farms 
worth millions of dollars. Says Gartner: 
“The Register reader cares more about 
news and current events 





_ Che Des Moines Register es 


chael G. Gartner. “We cover the hell out 
of the state. We smother it.” 

The Register contains a lot of the 
bright, breezy writing of the sort found in 
the Wall Street Journal, which is not sur- 
prising since both Gartner and Executive 
Editor James Gannon are Journal alum- 
ni. Reporters are encouraged to write 
imaginatively about offbeat and humor- 
ous subjects. After two weeks in Cedar 
Rapids, for example, the new Register bu- 
reau chief filed a delightful yarn about 


Protested Brown: | how the city’s street plan made it impos- 


- a Maines 





Editors James Gannon and Michael G. Gartner at the newspaper's offices 
“You have to speak plainly or get your ass chewed.” 





other 


Politically, lowa is a 
fairly progressive state, 
closer in outlook to liberal Minnesota and 
Wisconsin than conservative Kansas or 
Indiana. Even so, the Register is a couple 
of steps to the left of Iowa opinion. Says 
Editorial Page Editor Gil Cranberg: “If I 
hated the paper as much as some of our 
letter writers do, I don't know why I would 
buy it.” The paper favors abortion on de- 
mand, gun control and SALT IL. It strong- | 
ly supports Governor Ray, a moderate 
Republican, and pushed hard last year for 
the re-election of Senator Dick Clark, a 
liberal Democrat. The day after Clark was 
nichano raverty defeated, the Register pub- 
| lished an editorial entitled | 
“The Best Man Lost.” Says 
Publisher David Kruiden- 
ier, grandson of Gardner 
| Cowles Sr.: “I now regret it. 
We sounded like poor los- 
ers and were second-guess- 
ing the people.” 

The Register’s circula- 
tion has declined some in 
recent years, mostly be- 
cause fewer families find 
they can afford it along with 
their local evening paper. 
It is also being pinched 
hard by inflation and high 
energy costs. “The news- 
paper was built on the idea | 
of cheap gas, cheap news- 
print and cheap reporters,” 
« says Gartner. “It's a new 
game now.” Fortunately, 
though, the paper can count | 
on some old and deep loy- | 
alties. Explains Reporter 
David Yepsen: “The Reg- 
ister is part of the Iowa 
experience, like tall corn 
and snow days home from | 
school.” a 
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‘Metaphorosis 
Hodding’s way with words 


Sasi five weeks of press briefings 
on the Iranian crisis, 

partment Spokesman Hodding Carter III 
has shown himself a master of the dip- 
lomatic metaphor, using colorful figures 
| of speech with a surgeon’s precision. Last 
week the English language began to show 
signs of strain under Carter’s constant 
hard use. When asked about what the U:S. 
would do next with the deposed Shah, the 
spokesman replied at different times: 

>» “What we are not going to do is play 
this game with all the cards face up on 
the deck.” (He did not say whether the 
cards might be face up on the fable.) 

>» “We are not going to put a man in a 
| rowboat and send him out beyond the 
continental shelf if he has no place to go.” 
| (He did not say whether the Shah would 
be put in a rowboat if he did have a 


place to go.) 


Later, at Princeton University, Car- 
ter was asked about Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy’s criticism of the Shah. Said he: “I'm 
not going to tell a master politician how 


to suck eggs.” 


Poster Boy 
Newshound as sex symbol 


© Derek, the Perfect 10, make way 

for Bob Greene, the Imperfect 2%. 
Greene, 32, a Chicago Tribune columnist, 
has joined the ranks of four-color sex sym- 
bols with his own 16-in. by 22-in. poster. 
The work depicts him posing in a motel 
room door, his shirt slashed to the navel. 
Greene’s pinup career began when he set 
out to do a column on the superstar poster 
business and called Marketcom/Cross- 
winds Corp., a Fenton, Mo., firm special- 
izing in posters of big-name athletes. “One 
thing led to another, and we decided he 
could be a sex symbol,” says Ron Michel, 
the company’s communications director. 
Greene says he went along because “the 
idea made me laugh.” 

What is the secret of Greene’s 2-D 
lure? Says Crosswinds President Bob 


State De- 


Hennkens: “The 
only difference be- 
tween Bob and 
Warren Beatty is 30 
or 40 pounds. And 
Bob's chest is hair- 
ier.” Greene's col- 
umn is syndicated 
in 126 cities, and 
the 10,000 posters 
printed so far will be 
available in all, Says 
Hennkens: “We 
think there is a big 
future in posters 
featuring newsmen 
and -women.” Ea 


























































Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


The “Self-Restraint” Brownout 


Be: oe ee ee no. siurecas tec ones 
Nixon told a TV interviewer two weeks ago, “if he’s crazy, he’s crazy like a 
fox in one respect. He knows how to manipulate the media. He in effect has con- 
victed the Shah in the minds of great numbers of Americans, as well as people 
throughout the world.” 

Nixon can never resist a chance to get in a lick at the press. About the Shah’s 
fallen reputation, Nixon is dead right, but not simply because Khomeini manip- 
ulated the press: the Ayatullah has been able to take noisy advantage of a bizarre 
news brownout, a month of “self-restraint” unparalleled in American life. John- 
ny Carson confesses on TV that he is having a harder time with his opening 
monologues; Art Buchwald, who gets most of his humor columns out of topical 
events, hasn’t done a single column about Iran. Even presidential candidates have 
been biting their tongues about Iran, except for Connally’s early macho outburst 
and Teddy Kennedy’s intemperate denunciation of the Shah. In this distorted sit- 
uation, nightly television news has done the poorest job of balancing its coverage. 

With their appetite for visual excitement, newscasts often open with the lat- 
est rant from the cross-legged Ayatullah, then move to shots of Death-to-the- 
Shah street crowds, who by now economically wave their fists most fervently 
when they see the camera’s red light CROWSON—THE JACKSON (TENN) SUN 
upon them. Next the “students” ap- 
pear, enjoying the dream of every 
terrorist and airplane hijacker: to 
have television cameramen vying to 
record their loudest threats and 
wildest allegations. This has usually 
been balanced, if at all, by a brief 
low-key response from the State 
Department spokesman, and by the 
infrequent appearance of an unim- 
pressive publicity man for the Shah. 
Anchormen and their producers are 
generally scrupulous about present- 
ing “the other side” of any story, but 
they do not consider it their busi- 
ness to generate one. That, to them, 
would be news manipulation. On 
any lively issue they expect counterarguments to surface normally in the news, 
and just this has been missing in the news programs from which most Americans 
get their information, under the brownout of self-restraint. 

The Shah has been the real loser. While hostages are in jeopardy, the 
only minidebate that has been allowed to erupt publicly is over who-let-the-Shah- 
in. When Carter’s foreign policy again becomes fair game for partisan attack, 
it is doubtful that the strengths of the Shah’s regime can ever be asserted as full- 
throatedly as before. Those televised sweeping panoramas of massed Iranians 
seem to dispute whatever public support the Shah once had. The Shah's 
secret police may not have tortured so widely or viciously as the Ayatullah’s 
propagandists claim, but at least some torture seems to be conceded. How 
many millions of dollars the Shah and his family got away with—those 
“umpteen billions,” in Kennedy's phrase—amounts to a quarrel about 
numbers. 

Khomeini did not create U.S. television’s imbalance between self-restraint 
and rant, but he has profited from it. Once he seemed bent on expelling all for- 
eign correspondents, but now more than 200 of them are “persona grata” in a 
land where American diplomats are not. Journalists walk the streets of Tehran 
encountering little hostility, despite Iran radio’s constant and strident anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda. In their on-the-air questioning of the student militants, how- 
ever, they too seem inhibited by the fear of jeopardizing the hostages. When 
Khomeini gives televised interviews, he chooses which submitted questions he 
will deign to answer and allows no follow-ups. His advisers are smart enough 
about American public opinion to recognize that a star like CBS’s Mike Wallace 
deserves three times as much interview time as the two other networks, and to 
conclude that public television rates fourth. 

With such advantages, the Imam who rejects modernity needs no flying 
carpet to speed his message round the world. Television’s latest technology, 
and the unaccustomed restraint of the press, does it for him. 
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Today, just about everyone has a sport. Some have two: basketball and Monza, 
skating and Monza, tennis and Monza. The 1980 Chevy Monza is quickly 


becoming the neighborhood favorite. 
A TRIM PRICE OF $4184 
That’s the Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price including dealer prep. for 
the 1980 Chevy Monza Coupe. Tax, license, destination charges and 
available equipment are additional. 
( 22) EPA ESTIMATED MPG, 35 ESTIMATED HIGHWAY 


Remember: Compare the “estimated MPG” to the “estimated MPG” 
of other cars. You may get different mileage, depending on how 
fast you drive, weather conditions, and trip length. Actual highway 
mileage will probably be less than the estimated highway fuel 

economy. Calif. estimates lower. Monza is equipped with 
GM-built engines produced by various divisions. See your 
of Sh dealer for details. 


NUMEROUS SPORTY FEATURES 
ADs: new Chevy Monza comes equipped with a great many 
standard features that strengthen, balance, energize and 


A} sence it. Including AM radio (may be deleted for credit), 

tinted glass, sport steering wheel, white-stripe tires, front disc 
. Full Coil suspension, Delco Freedom battery, and more. A trim 

price, a healthy mileage figure and lots of standard features add up to a very 
good reason for seeing your Chevy dealer about buying or leasing a 1980 Chevy Monza. 


YOUR KIND OF FEATURES. 
YOUR KIND OF FUN. 


Chevrolet 
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New crush-proof |' 
purse pack. 


9 mg’ ‘tar; 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


